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FOREWORD, 


The opening chapter explains sufficiently the origin of 
this ,book. Hero it only needs to be said that, like the 
companion booklet, ‘^/r*c** Bunny Pouninirw,* which 
last year told of the wiitcr^fl viat to tho African Missions 
ot the Chnich ol Scotland, this, ■which deals "wllb the 
■visit to the.Indian fields. Is primarily a domestic docu- 
ment, written mainly lor members of tho Church of 
Scotland, on whose behalf the Pilgrimage was under- 
taken. It touches, however, on not a few points in 
which all the Churches are Interested ; and there has 
been a special pleasure in referring to several of the 
Missions of tho United Free Church, whose Foreign 
Misrion Committee honoured me ■with an invitation to 
visit their Misrions too whenever possible. In another 
respect also tho scope of the present publication is ■mder 
than that wMch dealt with Africa. Our Church’s work 
in India is itself wider. We send chaplains to the Scoto- 
Indian as wdl as missionaries to tho Indian ; and both 
these activities are xelerred to here. There ore 20 chap- 
lains ministering to our own people, while. 73 mission- 
aries, men and women, and 383 Indian Christian ■workers, 
arc engaged in the Misrions of onr Church. But in troth 
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Torcxvord 


(lie work of nil fi ono work wlierevcr it la faithfully 
<Ioa<?, for the common object of the worlera fa to bold 
op Christ before the cyca of lQ<Ua, that men of tho East 
and of the IVeat alike may worship Him, and in Him 
find their tmo and fasting onJty. 

To tho many friends who pave most wllJInp co-opera- 
tion in canying ihroiicb the long tour ancccssfnlJy, and 
in particuLir to tho Rev, J. pnimtnond Gordon, B.D., 
B.So,, Presidency Senior Chaplain, Beognl, for Ida in- 
valnablo help In planning every detail of tho ODOO-rolles’ 
joumeyinga la India, tny fellow-pilgrlDi and I tender 
hero our very grateful tlianks. 


J. N. 0. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

“ SlAECniNG OEDEES.” 

The ‘‘UtorcWiig Orders” for the Pilgrimage came from' 
the General Assembly of tbe Church of Scotland, met 
at Edlnbn^b In the month c! May 1021, and this, In 
effect, is how the orders ran : — 

” Go, in our name, to India. Visit when there, 
BO far as may bo found possible, every Mission 
station of our Church, every Scottish congregation, 
and every Scottish regiment. Carry to our mission* 
arica and our chaplains our affectionate greeting. 
Assure them of our unftuling confidence in them, 
our active co-operation with them, and our un- 
ceasing prayers to God on their behalf. Take 
counsel with them concerning the things that belong 
to the peace and prosperity of the fair city of God 
which they arc helping to build in India ; and 
bring back to ua such knowledge of things as they 
are ns shall enable us to do our part wisely- and 
well as their fellow-labourers. 

" And to the many Scottish men and women 
whom India holds, whether in the great cities or the 
lioiatcoT districts, 'Whether engaged' in commerce or 
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In tlio Bm’ice of tbo State, whether men of peace 
or men of war — to oH nllko give a message of warm 
regard from the old Church at home, In whose heart 
these sons and daughters of Scotland havo & place 
from which they wit! never be dislodged.” 

Behind this stirring commission there lay two govern* 
ing considerations. One was based on century-old 
memories, tho other drew its motive force from tho 
grove events in India to-day. It is one hundred years 
now eincQ the period when the Ohnreb of Scotland began 
her work in India. In 1814 she sent there her Brst 
chaplain, tho redoubtahte Dr Bryco f in 1822 the Scottish 
Missionary Society, composed mainly of members of tho 
Scottish Ctmrcbes, gave to lutUa its drst Scottish mis* 
sionary, tho Bov. Donald MitchoU; and in. 1830 tho 
Church' herself confessed her duty by despatching to 
India him who Is still the most famous of all her mission- 
ary sons*-Alc 2 a£dor Dnff. Bemembering these happen* 
ings of a handled years ogo, it was felt by the Assembly 
to he very fitting that tho-ceotenary of tho Church’s 
contact with India shoold not pass without some special . 
recognition. Bat there was moro than this behind the 
" Marching Orders.” What might have been little more 
than a graceful tribute to the importance of 'long-past' 
episodes was transformed into an urgent duty by the 
startling changes which are taking place in India to-day. 

It is a commonplace to say that India is in fransilhn — 
but transition to what 1 None of all the men whom I 
have recently met in India—of tho kind who think 
before they speak— have dared to answer that question 
with, any definiteness. Hopes are abundant, expectations 
are plentiful, conditional prophecies or© not few, but 
confident predictions are wanting. Still the tranrition 
process goes on, and scarce an institution or an activity ‘ 
Tndlft ia Isft unaffwded- filcn who are in chtcgn 
of ’agencies, great or small, which have India’s welfare 
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as tlielr goal, arc anxionsly Btcdying the signs ot the 
times, that they may adapt thetr agencies the l»cttor to 
meet the clianging needs. Christian ilLssionfl are mark- 
edly in this position, for “India In transillon" means 
for them great and grave things nlJke In duty, policy, 
and destiny. 8o the General Assembly thought In lOill 
schen they appointed a commissioner to visit India, and 
gave him his marching orders. 

' That it "was a commission not only to an important 
and anxiOQs duty, but also to one of snstalned strenu- 
Qosness and diiUcnlty, was matdfoat. But tbero were 
things that made it easy to discount tlio difllcultics and 
to accept the call — the trust of the Assembly who gave 
tho call, the anticipatory welcome already received from 
missionaries and chaphina in tho held, tho pleasant 
prospect of revisiting tho land where twenty years of 
one's life had formerly l)een spent, and tho hope of 
using tho crpericnco thus gained for tho better perform- 
ance of tho present duty. Then, too, I was not to go 
alone, for to my vifo the TTowen’s Atsociation Jor 
FoTtign MUfiont gave a liko authorisation to visit 
their Missions and their missionaries in India. 8o on 
19th Beptember 1921 The Pilgrimage began. A littlo 
company of friends bade ue God*spoed at Edinburgh 
station ; another little company did tho same at London, 
when we left for Tilbury Dock ; and on 23rd September, 
In the P. & 0. China, we sailed away townids India. 

What we saw, and heard, and thought, and learned 
during the five months that followed la set down In 
these pages for tho pcntsal of tho Church In Scotland. 
The writing la frank end unatodied, informal and per- 
sonal, as Irom friend to friend *, and tho hope that lias 
Inspired the writing is that the work of our Clmrch in 
India may become better known, and better loved, and 
better served by all who read this narrative of an 
Indian Pilgrimage. 
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CnAM?EE II. 

THE FAB NOETH'WEST. 

Attee a Toyage of three •weeks, perfect alike as regards 
boat, weather, a&d company, on 16fh October Bombay 
was reached, but for ns at this stage the great western 
gateway of India was only an ocean j'miction. ■^Yo 
were to enter by another door- TTom the big ship we 
transferred to a little ship, and in a few hours were 
literally leaping throngh and over the waters, hurled 
by powerful turbines at extreme speed, if also with 
some discomfort, towards onr northern goal — KABAcm. 
Here on the morning of Monday, 17tU October, we 
landed, and the long Indian trek ^gan. 

Qcograpbically, Earaebl lies nearer to Britain than 
does any other Indian dty; yet so long as trarcl is 
done by rafl or steamer. It will remain » city In a comer, 
less known to tho aTcrago tourist than scores of loss 
important places that Uc on the regni.iT lino of march. 
All tho same, it is worth knowing, for it is a great city, 
and if predictions of a golden future count for anything, 
its greatest days aro yet to come. “ Kurraebi I ” ejacu* 
latcs Sir Charles Kapler In on clogueDt outburst of 
affection, “yon will yet bo the glory of the East I Would 
that I could come ahvo again to sec you, Kurrachi, in 
your grandeur I ” If that famous old soldier did return 
he would sec a city worth beholding— with noble har- 
bourage, great warehouses, long ranges of imposing 
business blocks, and for miles around pleasant, cren 
stately, homes of prosperous merchants — British, Ihirsce, 
and Indian. Tho outer enyironmont, indeed, consists of 
,riT ,5a\Al'Wi* Af A?®?/* JaavJ asj? Ar\*iS\V. 

But os ft place to lire in, those who are there aro 8.atLsflcd 
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that KaracM is one ot the best, and as the great port 
for the trade ot the Panjab its lasting Importanco is 
secnie. - . - 

TSo directly missionary ^^otlc is carried on here by the 
Chnrch of Scotland, bnt for more than half a century 
there has been a kirk and a* chaplain ministering to the 
Scottish residents, and to any. others who might feel 
an affinity for the Scottish service. We were to come 
across many sneh centres in our pilgrimage, and it may 
be well to state hero once for all a few tMngs concerning 
anch Scottish chaplandes at civil stations. Indirectly 
but very truly they are essentially “missionary” in 
their influence, for, their aim is to maintain in the Scot 
abroad the high principle and the religious outlook on 
men and things that are traditional in Scotland, and 
are a positive power for Christ in every land where they 
are found. Tor a Scottish chaplaincy in India to bo 
entirely successful three tUngs are more ot less essential. 
There must be a seemly and, if possible, on attractive 
church, in which it is a pleasure for the average man 
to worship; there must be a chaplain who is a man’s 
man, who can be in the world without being swallowed 
np by it, who has a message to preach, and who can 
preach it at least moderately well ; and there must bo 
a Scottish conunnuity sufficiently numerous to contain 
a nucleus of Scottish men and women, who are willing 
to feel and act towards the Kirk just as they did before 
they sailed away to India. Of the three, tho central 
requisite is indispensable. Happily for Karachi, we found 
it in possession of all three. The kirk is an entirely 
worthy edifice, built sixty years ago by its devoted first 
chaph^, the Eev. 'William Middleton, ,who is com- 
memorated in a good memorial window ; and the chap- 
lain, the Eev. J . Yule Eennie, and his people arc mutually 
and with good causo well pleased with each other. Like 
every Indian congregation, it has had its nps and downs, 
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corresponding generally with changes in the chaplain 
or m the personnel of the Scottish community, but the 
tendency to day is upward , and the visit for the first 
tune m its history of a messenger from the Church at 
homo helped n littlo to lessen the sense of friendless 
isolation to which by its situation the kirk in Harachi 
is specially exposed- 2fo service could hare been heartier 
than that which was held on the Sunday evening, with 
a large congregation as glad to welcome the visitor ns 
ho was to give to them, flmt in all India, the warm 
message of affection from the Kirk at home Lecturing, 
social gatherings, a congregational ‘ At Home,” happy 
private hospitihtics, nnd many mdividual talks had 
filled the previous week, and on the Monday evening, 
with a grateful good bye to our perfect host, Mr Gordon, 
a brother Aberdonian, and to Mr Henme, wo took tram 
for Kawal Pindi, journeying vtd Lahore 

Of the twenty four hours’ run to Lahore there is httlo 
need to say much It is over a monotonous level country 
of miserable scrub and sand All the way through the 
Sind Desert it continued— Quo impalpable sand, that 
dnfted into the carnage all night long, so (hat in the 
morning everything, sleeper* included, was white as with 
dnicn snow Hat the journey was made memorable in 
another way It gave us our first sensation of the 
* atmosphere ’ of tbo Hew India ” we had come to 
sec Uttlo by little as the weeks passed many elements 
of that atmosphere were revealed, some good and eomo 
—otherwise, hut the initial awakening to the changes 
that bad come occurred in the rallwaj dmmg car on 
the way to Lahore two sat at a small table on one 
side of tbo centre passage m the car, and on the other 
side were ranged four similar tables The tables at the 
fww mdr ovre iy Jnd-wnr, tjr^ is iiv? 

middle Dnropeans, and through the whole dJoner 
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hour no tnlk ol l\\6 Bviropoan UWcs xvos possible for tbo 
l)oUtprona sbonllup nnd hwRhlcr whlrb possril bclwcou 
tbo oocupixuta ot tbo tobton nt oaoU ontl. The cor was 
tbolra nnd tbolrs only— rlpbl of upoecb bolonRcit to none 
but tbom I They talkoil nnd doolnlinojl, wUUo tbo Kimi* 
jH'JvTi pftsscnprrs nto tbolr dlnnor In Bllcnoo nndor tbls 
ntobxvny ot flylnp voclfcrollons. . Truly tbU wna n " Now 
Imlift” with 0 vonftOHnoel Oj»o U Rind to rooorxl tbnt 
tbo optaoilo romulnod wntquo of Its kind tbronRbont oxir 
Inilinn touTj but It mndo iu cxmlrlbutlon to tlux ‘ uHnos* 
pbore.’ 

A tttTtbor contribution wua nddod i\t Lnboro, wboro 
wo spent u nlgbl nnd n dny xmdor tbo bospttnblo roof 
of Dr Inicns, bcml of tbo fntnona Tormnn CoIIpro of tlu' 
American rtesbyterinu Mission. bnUoro Usolf wus to 
be visited Inter, ’but n first RlUnpi^o mis Ruined In jmssInR 
of tbo “YomtR ClirUtlfitt lmll«,” wlilob xxo xvero to s(*o 
tnucb of subsequently. Tbo Anmud Conferonen ot t)d« 
fine Mission bad jnsl been beld, niul bad innrked n now 
strtgo in tbe Mission’s polley wUb n'Rnrd to tbo relutlons 
botwocn Indlnn Oburcb and American Mission. Borne- 
tbluR uppronclduR bolt-control over tbo Mission by tbo 
CluiTcb bnd boon approvi'd ; and n keen younR Indluu 
Cbrlstlnn, In Ida cntly twentlea, eallcd to discuss tbo 
ebnnges xvUb tbo able ndsslonnry oldot when t xviis 
present. Tbo dlscnssloxx xleeply luterestlnp, but 
what impressed nvo most was tbo uttUxulo of YounR 
Indlft lu n vllscuaslon 'wUU wu' an muelv Ida aentor lu 
ftf?', In experience, In aeidevement, and In sustained 
ilox'otlon, Abaolulo e^pinUty xv«s ItnpUed tlirouRlKuit 
and most courteously conceded, Imt behind It xvaa nlao 
nu nasumptlou ot aupi'tlotUy In juxlRment aueh na f«uv 
youuR men lu tbo wonld In abnllar elremnslimeea 
care to purolM. Apdn, uno Rvxlbered * atmosphere.* ‘ • 

Another ntgUt’s journey bronght us to IIaxx’At. rijin!, 
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the Aldershot of Northern Jndio. A nghfc pleasant sight 
It was otter the sands of 8md and the bare country of 
enn baked mud deposits, cut by the rains into Trclrd 
crags and pinnacles, that mark the approach to Pindi 
Pindi, with its splendid roads, attractive gardens, Imea 
of welcome trees, endless bungolous, and fii)adoaa office 
buildings, to aay nothug of its czcdicnt hotels and, at 
this season, mn^fleent dlmnto, was a debght Specially 
gladdening was the sight of the bcantifnl Chnrch of 
St Paul, permanent memorial ol the fine work done here 
for many years by the Eov. George Bocho, now at 
Brasscls No Indian chaplain in recent tunes has left so 
rich a legacy to the Scots of the future It is a church 
of rare beauty, and neighboured os it is by an excellent 
manse, la a valuable possession of the Church of Scotland 
Unfortunately the chaplain, the Bev. G 0 UAcpher> 
son, who was returmog from forlough, had required to 
extend hu ]ea% e by a week, and to his regret and mine 
we just missed each other; but hU faithful session were 
inddatigablo In eccmg tldngs through Sunday SOtb 
October was the chief day In tho morning at West 
Bidge, three miles distant, the Ist Cameron Highlanders, 
who had only amved the day before from ' summering ' 
at ilarrco on tho hills, paraded in full strength under 
Major Onebton, and I never wish to face a more reverent 
and attentive congregation One felt tho greatness of the 
opportunity that comos to tboso mimatcra whose work 
it IS to keep such men in touch with the Htemal, and in 
contact, too, with their native land Such work should 
be a joy and a strength to chaplain aud to men alike 
In the evening a company of worshippers, not largo, 
but very much attached, gathered m beautiful St 
Rial’s, and together we sang tho well remembered songs 
of Zion, and strengthened ono another in lovo and 
loyalty to the old Church beyond the seas Here, too, 
one realised, as eo often dsewhero in India, the far- 
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flung flno of PrcBbytcrianism, and tho bonds that knit 
tw In nnity. Tho prominent lilission hero is that of tho 
American United Preshyterian Church. Mr Heinrich, 
one of their staff , hrd offleiated as chaplain during Mr 
Maepheraon’s ohRcnco, and by hl« great kindness I met 
one day tho wholo of Uls feHowr-inisslonarlcs. Devoted 
servants of the Cross and truc-hluo Presbyterians, it 
was a pieasuTo to clasp hands with them and bid each 
other " God-speed ’* on our different paths of scrvlco. 
From Mr ncinrieh^s rich experience ono learned not a 
little concerning tho missionary progress in tills wild 
northern land. It was good hearing. Dlfllonlt tho 
strong men of tho frontier are to win, hnt onco won 
they stand fast. Hero Is an liluRtrative cplsodo. A 
lambnnlar, tbo leading man in a frontier village, bceamo 
a Christian, and straightway persecution began. Ills 
feliow<tribcamcn burned ills house and killed his wife, 
but they left himself untouched. lie was a strong 
stalwart man of 0^ feet, so it was prudent to leave him 
alone. Ho held on, and by his grit and clmractcr and 
physical strength compelled respect, even though he was 
an aggressive defender of the feiith. To tlio misaionary 
he camo one day and told his methods. “ Not long ago, 
Padre fiablb/’ he said, *'a man camo and said bad 
shameful things about Jesus before a lot of my tribes- 
men. I could not bear It. 8o in my humble woy I got 
up and took him by tho shouldcrB, Then I ran him to 
n well, and. held him right over It. ‘ Take back,’ I said, 
‘ all you have been saying about Jesus, or I’ll drop you I ' 
And, Padro Sahib, he took U back, every word/* Verily, 
they are strong men on the North-West Frontier. 

' Pawnl Plndl marked out northern limit. On Monday, 
31flt OctolKT, We faced south and made for tho Panjau 
MiRRtos Fnn.T), very dear to tho Church ol BcoUand by 
reason both of Ha iiialory and Its importance. 
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OHAPXEE ni 

THE PANJAB MIS$IOV FIELD 

In the eyes of the Scottish Ohxircb it !s holv groana 
which now approach — sanctified by sacrifice and 
hallowed by victory Oar Church has five Slission 
rielda in India, and every field, as will bo seen, has some 
special features that arrest attention and hold it fast 
Bat the Pinjib has more ol tbeso than any other In 
histone interest tho land of the North West is an easy 
first in India, for this is tho avenue alon^ u bich m turn 
India’s anccessiv© invaders havo marched to vletorj, 
and the place names of tho PanJab aro written m the 
history books of the whole civihscd world. And her 
people’s fame nvab that of thoir conntrv Britain's 
stoutest opponents they were until finally defeated, then 
Britain s stootest friends m the hour of her greatest 
peril, and to day the strongest of India’s many races 
In the futuRj, as in the past, whatever plans for shaping 
India’s destiny may be made by others of her sons, it 
may bo safely said that tho last word will he with the 
men of tho Panjab To secaro such a people means much 
for any cause, and m Indian missionary strategv nothmg 
can take priority of the endeavonr to scenro betimes 
their allegiance for Chnsl Their variety of race, too, 
adds to tho value of their adherence, and mtcnsiQcs tlie 
mtereat of tho missionary enteipnse Ulohammedan and 
Sikh, TTm fln and oatcast Chuhra, widely separated by 
religious creed and social usages— yet all are Panjabis , 
also, in varying degrees, men of gnt and capacitv, and, 
where work is to bo done, men of action rather than of 
theories Vormctlv foeracn worthj of our steel, thcr 
ore now brothers well worth winning And that they 
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arc -being -won,' visibly, rapiOly, and increasingly, adds 
anotber distinctiyo ieatnro to this field. The. Churcbea^ 
ot Sontbcrn India, wbero Christian Missioia have been • 
working for three hundred years, possess the vast inajor* 
ity ot India’s Christians j but next in order ot numerical 
importance cornea the Church in the Panjab, vrhero 
Missions are little more than sixty years, old. And so 
tar as our own Scottish Church is concerned, tho Chris* 
tians ot tho Panjab easily hold tho premier place. Con- 
nected with our five Indian fields are over 25,000 Chris- 
tians \ ot these, 15,000 arc found in tho Panjab. 

Ours is but one ot a largo brotherbood ot Missions at 
work in tbis historic country, and tbo area definitely 
recognised and accepted as tbo Church of Scotland field 
is a strip long and wide that lies along tho Chenab river, 
one ot tho five rivers of tho Panjab. But it is ‘ somo * 
strip. In tho British Panjab Province, where tbo larger 
part of our operations aro carried on, it embraces <1000 
square miles with 2,000,000 inhabitants \ and in two 
Native States on tbo north-east border, each * occupied ’ 
by an outpost station, there is on additional area of 
23,000 square miles and a population of nearly million. 
Verily, a big responsibility this tor tho Church that has 
accepted it ! • 

What is being dono in tho effort to discharge it ! 
Bight leading centres have been garrisoned — Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Jalalpnr, Wazirabad, Daska, Yonngsonabad, 
Jammu, and Charaba,— fortressos held In tho name ot 
tho Lord. True, ono ot theso is at present without a 
Buropcan in tho garrison, and in tho others tho garrison 
is weaker than it ou^ht to bo. But the posts are held, 
and tho holy war is being waged ^ while from each 
centre numerous Outposts have been established- in -the 
country round about. A great field and a great work ; 
and hero for three most mcmorablo weeks wo were now 
to bo as busy ns it was possible to be, seeing, hearing 
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learning, speaking, counselling and getting counsel, mat- 
ing noTv fnends, tightening bonds with friends alreadj 
made, and all through rcjoicmg m bcmg, xi only for a 
httlc while, active members of tho Panjab Mission staff 
If I were to follow the order of our movements, Gujrat 
should come first, but a better grip of tho Mission will 
be got by beginning at the centre station of all, Sialkot 


CHAPTER IV. 

6ULK0T— WHEOE MAETYBS TlUi. 

It was on a Saturday evening that we reached Sialtot 
railway station Darkness bad fallen, but when the 
tram drew up at the platform, we looked out on such a 
gatbenng ot missionary fnends, all radiating welcomes 
by look and word and gesture, that Sialkot there and 
then became to na a city of light for all time coming, 
and gnpped our hearts with a hold that nothmg will 
ever loosen Sir Scott, Mr Paterson, Mr Garrett, and 
SIiss Plumb were all there, as well as numerous Indian 
fnends to be , and Scottish Kirk and Panjab Mission 
for a httle wMle did nothing but shake hands and shake 
again, and say how glad we were to do it.. But yet 
better was m store Mr Garrett's mvaluable ‘ Tord ’ 
motor was waiting, and Into It we got, along with Miss 
Plumb and Mr Garrett, and set off for the Lakes’ Mission 
House, which lies^ two miles away. Boon the city was 
behmd us, and we -were out mto the open country, 
dnvmg along well made roads Crossing a bndge over 
a little stream, we slowed down, "Hero is where tho 
Hnnters died," whispered Mr Garrett, and instinctively 
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ono‘8 tead Ws-baied in icvcTcnt liomago to tlio martyrs 
of ‘1857. Bnt to tliis vtq stall como'tack. .A- little 
farther on ■wo swnng Into a wide road leading to. the 
iUssion. In the darkness the houses' were in'visibic, but 
quickly there "was dazzling indication of their position. 
Bows of lights and graceftd curves of brightness shone 
out high in' the heavens. Coming nearer, they proved 
to be illuminations adorning the front balcony and roof 
of the Girls’ Bonding School. Still nearer, and wc 
approached the Mission Honso bet\rccn rows of lighted 
standard, and passed nnder a splendid arch festooned 
Trith coloured decorations and Inscribed ivith warm 
greetings. Then a halt, itockets roared and screamed 
into the a^, and dropped their starry rain. ’Slowly Vo 
neared the entrance, passing between two lines of Mission 
girls, each holding aloft a light with true Indian grace, 
their faces wreathed in smiles, and all singing with happy 
voices an odo of welcome. The heart filled with gladness 
and the eyes with tears of joy. Such was Bialkot’s wel- 
come to' the messengers from Scotland’s Church I And 
all the more touching did It become when wo learned 
that every item had been planned and carried out by 
the gills themselves. 

Had bur arrival been by daylight tho welcome would 
have been as cordial, but tbe witchery of night, the 
brilliant illuminations, and tho excited- joy. of. these 
daughters of India, who gave the welcome, added a 
fascination that will never fade from memory. And it 
need hardly he said that the welcome inside, was equal 
in its* fulness to that on the approach, hiiss Plumb 
was an incarnation of joy and hospitality, worthy of 
Aberdeen ; iiigs M'Qneen was hearty as a true daughter 
of ITfo is bound to he. So it was that wb'eamo to Sialkot. 

In the subsequent days the general plan of things 
became famihar. Nothing is cramped here. Spacious 
ground all around, with two good Mission Houses for the 
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learning, Bpeakmg, connselling and getting cpnnsel, mat* 
Ing new fnends, tightening bonds "witli friends already 
made, and all through rejoicing in being, if only for a 
little while, active members of the Punjab Mission stafl 
If I were to follow the order of our movements, Gojrat 
should come first, but a better gnp of the Mission will 
be got by beginning at the centre station of aU, Sialkot 


OHAPTBB IV. 

aiAIiKOT— WHERE MARTYRS TELL. 

It was on a Satnrday evening that we reached Sialkot 
railway station Darkness had fallen, but when the 
tram drew up at the platform, we looked out on such a 
gathenng of missionary friend, all radiating welcomes 
by look and word and gestoro, that Sialkot there and 
then became to ns a <dty of light for all time coming, 
and gnpped our hearts with a hold that nothing will 
ever loosen Mr Scott, Mr Paterson, Mr Garrett, and 
Miss Plumb •wero all there, as well as nnmerous Indhm 
friends to bo , and Scottish Kirk and Panjab Mission 
for a little while did nothmg but shake hands and shake 
again, and say* how glad we were to do it.. But yet 
better wasnn store Mr Garrett’s invaloablo 'Pord ' 
motor was wMting, and into it wo got, along with Miss 
Plumb andMr Garrett, and set off for the Ladies’ Mission 
House, which lies two mUes away. Soon tho city was 
behind us, and wc Trero out into the open conntn, 
driving along well mado roads ' Crossing a bridge over 
a little stream, wo slowed down “Ilero is where the 
Hunters died," wbisiicred Mr Garrett, and fnstlnctlreJy 
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oucs’b bead vms baiod in TcVercnt bomago to tbo martyrs 
ot'1857. But to this wo shall como-back. - A Uttlo 
farther on wo swung into a wido road leading to the 
Mission. In tho darkness the houses were inrisiblc, but 
quickly there was dazzling indication ot thclr position. 
KowB of lights and graccltd enrreS of brightness shono 
out high in' tho heavens. Coming nearer, they proved 
to bo illuminations adorning the front balcony and roof 
of tho Girls* Boarding School. SHU nearer, and wo 
approached tho Mission Houso between rows of lighted 
standards, and passed under a splendid arch festooned 
with coloured decorations and inscribed with warm 
greetings. Then a halt. Bockets roared and screamed 
into tbo air, and dropped their starry rain. Slowly wo 
neared tbo entrance, passing between two lines of Mission 
girls, each bolding aloft a light with truo Indian grace, 
their faces wreathed in smiles, and all singing with happy 
voices an ode of welcome. Tho heart flUed with gladness 
and the eyes with tears of joy. Such was Sialkot’s wel* 
come to the messengers from Scotland’s Church I And 
aU tho more touching did it become when wo learned 
that every item had been planned and carried out by 
tho girls themselves. 

Had our arrival been by daylight the wolcomo would 


have been as cordial, but tho witchery of night, the 
brilliant illuminations, and tho excited joy. of. those 
daughters of India, who gavo the welcome, added a 
fascination that wUl never fade from memory. And it 
need hardly bo said that tho welcome inside, was equal 
in its- fulness to that on tho npproacli. Jliss Plumb 
was an incarnation of joy and hospitality, worthy of 
Aberdeen i Miss M'Queen was hearty as a truo dauf»Ijtor 
of Fife is bound to ho. So It was that wo'camo to SiaJkot 
In the subsequent days tho general plan of thlndi 
beramo amlbar Nothing h cromped here. SpoS 
grotmd oU nronnd, rvith two good MUslon Honses for To 
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men, and one (m Tvluch tt© were happy guests) for the 
ladies Connected 'with, this latter by a covered w'ty 
IS a fine two storey Boarding School and Dormitorv, 
where over sistr Chnatian girls are honscd and trained 
In the adjacent compound stands tho Hay Memornl 
Hospital — alas ’ at tho time of our visit Ijring unused 
for want of a lady doctor Trees and paths with well 
kept floral borders surround tho buildings, and make 
the settlement a homo beautiful as well as a busy centre 
of Christian work A bttlo way off a shady avenue leads 
to the Hunter Memorial Church, and there on tho day 
after our arrival Mr 11‘Cheyne Paterson guided me for 
the opemng service of our Sialkot visit 
One’s thonghts went hack to that temble day, 9th 
May 1857, when tho Church’s first missionary to tho 
Fanjah, young Thomas Hunter, his wife and infant child, 
were ail slam by a mob of jail birds who had been 
set free by the mutmous soldiery Too lato tho devoted 
family had realised their danger The whole district 
was m the hands of tho matmeera, and tho IIoQtors 
were driving for safety to 8ialkot Fort, still In British 
hands, when they were overtaken on tho road and 
Summarily slam Later tho three bodies were found 
by tho wayside, the Utllo infant clasped tightly m the 
dead mothers arms Thomas Hunter was ono of the 
saints, oven before ho pissed to tho land where oil tho 
samts do from tbcir labours rest Only five months 
had ho laboured at Sialkot when tho call came, but in 
that time he sowed much fruitful seed “Tho sowing,” 
he himself had written a short tuno before be died, 

” may perhaps bo all our work , our reaping time In 
India may bo already over, yet we know that you join 
In the confident trust that bercnfler, m this pbcc, there 
ehaU be a joyful reaping tune ” Ho was a true prophet , 
and in the church that bears Ids name, I was to see the 
first of mauT e\idonecs of bis truth 
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It is a goodly edifice the Hunter Memorial Church, 
built in the early ’sixties, and makes a -worthy central 
Bhiino ior the Mission’s devotional life. The congrega- 
tion that assembled was exceptionally interesting in its 
composition, though not at all typical of the ordinary 
congregations of the Mission — ^tho sixty girls from the 
Boarding School robed in spotless white, and looking, 
as many of them truly were, a band of consecrated 
maidens ; numerous sturdy crofters from the adjoining 
Christian -village of Hunterpnr, cnltivators on the Mission 
land i several of the Murray College staff ; the mis- 
sionaries ; and not a few other Indian Christians. Mr 
Paterson led the devotions. 'What I preached ho re- 
preached in Panjabi, and the congregation were specially 
interested to learn that Thomas Hunter and my father 
had been class-lellowB at Aberdeen University, and that 
when a boy 1 bad often been told of the Baintliness of 
the martyr of Slalkot. 

An hour later Mr Scott took me to the second service 
for the day-~parado service in St Columba’a Church in 
the cantonment for Presbyterian troops in garrison. 
Over a hundred stalwart Ulster Presbyterians attended, 
men from the Inniskillings, and to them I had pleasure 
in giving a cordial greeting from their Church’s Mother 
Church — the Scottish Kirk. One of the very many 
extras is tins military -work, which our missionaries have 
all along done gladly and right well. In the late after- 
noon came a third service, a eimple Gospel meeting in 
a tiny church built by Mr Scott some years ago, a-way 
behind the cavalry Unes, for the Christian servants con- 
nected -with the cavalry regiments and messes — a little 
building, but neat and dean, and packed -with 100 of a 
congregation, all devoutly attentive to the address, 
which -was doQDenJJj by Prof. I>sa2sh, one 

of the Christian professors of the College. Not many 
mighty here, hut just sndi a company of seeking souls 
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03 mosfe bare fcfrmed the eariy congregation in manv 
a Gentile city in apostolic ^ys It vraa a memorable 
Sunday, eloquent of (he vaned nunistnos exercised br 
the Christian missionary 

Like all India the Punjab 1$ a land of villages, and 
our Mission area is no exception. Numberless villages 
contain the vast majority of the people who aro our care, 
and almost the entire community who now form the 
young Christian Church lu^nd around these villages 
the Evangehst, the Indian Pastor, and the elementary 
Teacher, as well as the nsitiog Missionary, are famlbir 
Ogurcs It is thcro that the visible successes of tlie 
Church most abound, and in extending and intensifyiug 
this ‘ country ’ work is tho larger hope of the future 

But tho Panjab has Us dtlcs too, and one of the most 
important of them all Is SialLot Here, as in ever} 
Indian city where hlissions are at work, LSueaiion of 
necessity forms tUo main activity ot tho missionaries 
Tune and again uorkers who liaro got Impatient witli 
the steady, unromantlc, methodical metbods of the 
school and college have diverged Into hues that were 
more “ direct ' and that promised quicker returns for 
their labour, and they bavo often got what they dc 
served — up to a point Then they bavo realised that to 
carry tho Christian cnicrprUo beyond that point, nud 
glvo it a wide and a deep hold ui>on tho people s life, 
tho work of Chrlstbn cdacatlon, from primary school 
to College ebss room, cannot bo let go So It has been 
in Sblkot, where the throb of city llfo is felt, where the 
ambitions of Young Indb arc strong and boys and 
vontbs nro ever growing Into tho men who have tho 
shaping of their cotintTv s life increasingly in their hands 
So let us to the Schools and to tho College— the main 
Mission indostrics I 

Pint tht BcJiOoU Mr Garrett, In whose ahlo cliarge 
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they ore, ie onr deliglitlnJ guide. They are two in _ 
nnmbcr— a fiouriahing ScTiool In the cantonmont 

(tho to\ni that bas grown up -adjoining the old city, a 
conscquenco of tho long British occupation), and an 
emharrasaingly snccessfol Sigh School in tho city itself; 
Tho 450 pupils of the cantonment School arc assomhled 
in tho open space in front of tho building when wc 
arrive. A cordial welcome is given, and with brief 
Scripture reading and prayer tbo school is opened for 
the day. A short address from tho visitor, and class 
alter ebss in perfect order proceeds to its proper room. 
There wo risit them in duo snccession, and seo tho 
boya at worh. Bight good work it is, and carried on 
under an Indian head-master and a goodly staff who 
know their business. Buildings are defective, and somo 
of the classes meet in what can only by a stretch, of 
courtesy he termed ebss^rooms ; but tbo site Is entirely 
good, and when tho building sebemo now approved (but 
delayed for want of funds) is carried out, all will bo well. 

Then on, in Mr Garrett's moat welcome and indis- 
pensable chariot, to tho High School in tho city. It is 
quite a drive, lor at least two miles intervene, but now 
the real “ India " for tho first time envelops one. Tho 
cantonment b behind us. Tho European is ont of sight. 
Hero everything is Indian— tho brilliant colour} tbo 
jostling throngs *, tho atrai^o mixture of rich and poor, 
of well-cbd, ill-clad, and not clad at all ; tho babel of 
erica *, tbo shouting of drivers as carts and ekkas and 
lordly motors of rich Indians get jumbled together in 
tho narrow streets ; the open shops that lino tbo bazaars, 
with placid shopkeepers reclining at their ease, drawing- 
bUas from their hookahs } tho pungent odours nud. 
malodours that fill the air nud titilbto tho nostrils. It 
Is all “Indb” just as It used’ to be twenty. years ago, 
tho motor-car forming tho one striking novelty. Under- 
neath the sameness one knows that there aro changes 
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to its fullest possibilities. And if one may judge by the 
fine body ol courteous and attentive young men to 
whom I spoke of some of the deeper things of life in 
the College Hall on the day of my visit, the possibilities 
are great indeed. The Murray College is tho only College 
in the whole of the Sialkot district. From it have gono 
out in increasing numbers the professional men, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, and employees in the various Govern- 
ment departments who arc influencing their country 
and their fellow-mcu to-day. That such makers of the 
India of to-morrow should be trained in a Christian 
environment is from many points of view an incalcul- 
able gain. 

* Murray ’ — why this name attached to tho College t 
Because in tho early days of^ the British occupation of 
the Panjab there lived in the new territory a fine Scottish 
soldier and Christian gentleman, Captain Murray, who 
admired and loved tho Sikhs among whom he dwelt, 
and when he died bequeathed a sum of money, about 
£1000, to be used in planting a Christian Mission in the 
Fanjah. From this came part of the means that made 
the College possible, and so the name — tbo Murray 
College, The College stands in a good position. Behind 
it runs a long tow of hostel accommodation for students 
from a distance. Soon some greatly-needed extensions 
to the main building will be made, and a principal’s 
house on land adjacent is in process of being built. 
So the good work grows from more to more, and in all 
the growth an appreciative Government lends a helping 
hand. 

Bat frhat ol the week lor tho of Sialkot t Has 
our Mission no schools in tho city for them 1 There 
is one such school — ^not luge, but interesting. In the 
centre of tho city up a narrow by-street, secluded as far 
as may be from tho rude ^e of man, is a school for 
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great and startling, bnt they do not obtrnde, save that 
her© and there in the flashing glance or contemptuous 
indiflerence of occasional by passers whose look falls on 
ns, one seems to discern a calm assurance that East is 
better far than West In the very heart of the city 
18 the Rtgli School^ the nucleus of which — a house then 
worth £200 — ^was ^ted by an appreciative Government 
to the Mission so long ago as 1864 The School has 
grown mightily since then, and is now both overgrown 
and outgrown Two jumor departments have to be 
housed m neighbouring rented buildings, and the mam 
bmldmg itself — despite successive additions and adapta 
tions — 13 hopelessly cramped Closed m as it is on all 
Bides by other buildings, the very stones are crying out 
for an ampler site and accommodation worthy of the 
work For it is fine work and no mistake Nmo bun 
dred of the flower of Sialkots youth-^Mohammedans, 
Sikhs, Hmdus, and a spnnklmg of Christians— are here 
being daily tramed for life, and along with the mental 
eqmpmcnt that will fit them for their varied tasks a 
spintnal attitude is bemg fostered that cannot bat tell 
for much good A great charge is this of 3Ir Garrett s 
To the S\g\ School succeeds the ^urroy College 
Hero Mr Scott, the indefatigable, is our guide With 
Mr Garrett and Mr Paterson for European colleagues, 
and a capable and loyal staff of eight Indian professors, 
three of whom are Chnstian graduates, several of the 
others sympathetic Srahmos, Mr Scott ably presides over 
a College whose importance can hardly be overestimated 
Its students now total some two hundred, and there is 
no desire that the number should increase In Chnstian 
Missions the method of small coUcges, with a Chnstian 
staff, and the consequent possibility of the exercise of 
personal influence on a limited number of students, fa 
to day Increasingly In favour It is the aim of those 
In charge of the Murray College to pursue this method 
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to ita ftjllest possibilities. And it one may jndgo by the 
fine body of courteous and attentive young men to 
■whom I apoko of aome of tbc deeper things of life in 
the College Hall on the day ol my visit, tho possibilities 
are great indeed. The ITurray College is tho only College 
in the -whole of the Sialtot district. From it have gone 
out in increasing numbers tho professional men, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, and employees in the various Govern- 
ment departments who are influencing their country 
and their fellow-men to-day. That such makers of the 
India of to-moTTow should be trained in a Christian 
environment is from many points of view an incalcnl- 
ahle gmn. 

‘ Murray —why this name attached to the College f 
Because in the early days of, the British occupation of 
the Banjab there lived in the new territory a fine Scottish 
soldier and Christian gentleman, Captain Murray, who 
admired and loved the Sikhs among whom ho dwelt, 
and when he died bequeathed a sum of money, about 
£1000, to be used in planting a Christian Mission in tho 
Fanjab. From this came part of tho means that made 
the College possible, and so the name — the Murray 
College. Tho College stands in a good position. Behind 
it runs a long row of hostel accommodation for students 
from a distance. Soon some greatly-needed extensions 
to the main building will be made, and a principal’s 
bouse on land adjacent is in process of being built. 
So the good work grows from more to more, and in all 
the growth an appreciative Government lends a helping 
hand. 

But what ot tbc woik for the Oirh of SicTlrol f Has 
our Mission no schools in the city for them f There 
13 one such school— not large, but interesting. In the 
centre of the dty up a narrow by-street, secluded as far 
as may be from the rude gaze of man, is a school for 
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fifty IMobammcdaa girls — the care of Miss Plumb Heenly 
Interested ifl the visitors and happy at their simple 
lessons the httle girls were on the day we visited them, 
and full of love for their devoted missionary fnend, who 
is as welcome a visitor m their homes as she is a trusted 
and daily friend in the school But the distmctive 
work for girls fn Sialhot hes nearer home It is that 
which is earned on m the ChrtsUan OirU' Boarding 
School, heside the Ladies’ Mission House 
This IS lEsa Black’s domam , and she, alas 1 was 
far o2 in Scotland on a much needed furlough when 
we, her old fnends, were m Sialkot But Miss M'Queen 
was m her place, and the school was flounshmg One 
rejoiced to find so fine a building, both pleasing m 
appeaianco and entirely adequate in accommodation 
and arrangement Sometunes in coming days we were 
to find neither the one nor the other, good work bemg 
done tinder some difficulties , bat here everything was 
as it should be The new Boarding House with its 
adjuncts is one of the best Below, a good suite of airy 
Class rooms , above, spacious dormitoncs for the sixtr 
happy mai^ who here are being schooled ' They 
are all Christian girls, drawn from the different stations 
of the hGssion, the daughters mostly of Indian pastors 
or teachers or other Christians — girls who have shown 
quahties that hero will be developed for the ennehment 
of the Ufo of the Chnstian comraonity m coming days 
Bound the classes we went, and it was a treat to be 
greeted everywhere by the smiling faces of the busy 
maids In one room were the junior tots, forming their 
letters with shells upon trayfols of sand , In another 
their older sistere were practising sewuig, knitting, or 
other useful domestic accomplishments , in still others 
the inovltablo themes of history, geography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic were being taught , and, of course, 
m every class religious knowledge bad the prior place 
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Happy maidens these, and this the happiest time o£ all ' • 

- theix U£e. 'So belter work is done for 'the Christian - 
Chnrch in the Faniab'than'thls. It is -a " Ministers* 
Danghte'rs’ College” in 'a small ^ay; bnt It is also a . 
junior training-BchooVfor the fntnro teachers and'for 
the ^res of the leading homes in the Christian com* • 
immity.' ’ • 

- Other activities' there are in Sialkot besides these, but . 
on them one has not space to dwell. There is tho Say 

^ Memorial Hospital, a well-planned and wcU-built women’s ' 

. .hospital that stands In the compotmd adjoining tho 
hlission House. As already stated, it was ” doctorless ’* 
when we were there, and the wards were tcnantlcss ; 
but with a doctor once more in charge there will be a 
. welcome change. And there is tho Eran3clt«f(c Work 
' in the district round Sialkot, carried on at many villages, 
and diligently fostered by that prince of evangelists, 
Mr Paterson. Truly his time and strength are spent in 
many directions— as college professor, pastor-trainer, 
district superintendent, and general inspirer I To a 
mud-bmlt village, Jethike, he took me one day, Bbt miles 
out from Sialkot, and famished an experience very 
different from the restrained orderly episodes of Sialkot 
life. In Jethike a Christian congregation flonrishes 
under a vigorous catechist, HatMm Shah. As-his name 
betokens, he is a bom ruler, a big bearded man who 
compels tho tespect ot-non-Chriatians as well as Chris- 
tians. Before tho' humble-chnrch an open-air service 
is held, Christians groui>ed in front and a crowd of 
Interested onlookers behind. Hakkim Shah leads the 
singing, winch goes vigoroasly'. Tho children grow 
'restive, are'rcbnkcd— to none effect,— finally are sum- 
marily ejected by the masterful leader, while all th' 
time the service proceeds. Ttathcr dLstractinc tn ^ 
Western, but to an Eastem.it is nothing. What co ^ 
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IS that there, in the sight of all the villagers, the God 
of the Chnsbans has been worshipped , and a religion 
with notes of present gladness and future hope such as, 
apart from Christ, India Jenows nothing of, has been 
declared to needy souls That more and more of the 
outside nng will be drawn to the inner circle is quite snre 
So it IS that work goes on at SialLot — and elsewhere 
throughout the field The political unrest makes it more 
diiliciilt than it used to be, and, as will presently he seen, 
it has some Jar reaching effects on the Christian Ohnreh, 
but there is no halt nor stay with the soldiers of the King 


CHAPTBB V 

GIJJRAT— SITE OF BATTLC 

The Distnct of Gujrat holds some 760,000 of a popula 
tion, mostly Mohammedans, dispersed among 1270 vil 
lages and 6 towns, the central town being Gujkat, 
where our Mission was estabbstaed in 1866 by the late 
Mr Paterson, first of a true missionary Ime It was the 
earliest extension from Sialkot, from which it lies west 
ward some forty miles by rail IfonnaUy the missionary 
staff is five — two ladies working m schools and zenanas , 
two in the Dow Memorial Hospital, a doctor and a 
nurse , and one ordidncd missionary in general charge 
of tho distnct 

It was on Monday afternoon, 3l8t October, we amved, 
having come straight from Rawal Pindi, and this was 
really our first contact with the Mission Field An 
imposing group of missionancs gave us glad greeting— 
the Rev Mr Nicolson and seven ladies I Several ladies, 
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fresh out from furlough, vrero there, ^raiting to be posted . ' 
to their stations by the conung Council meeting. With 
the mis^onaries u'ero a largo number of Indian Christian 
friends, notably Mr Daniel, long the valued head-master 
of the -High School, and Mr Mebtab Din, tho local pastor. 

Mr Daniel had secured a .motor from an -obiiging -Indian 
friend, and after many introductions ^ drove off Tvith 
Mr Nicolson to his hospitable homo, some two miles 
away, which was to be our base for four very busy days. 

ScTiooU, Sospital, and Church are tho Mission sights 
of Gnjrat. To. each a word before a further word on 
what at the present moment is most interesting of all 
that Gnjrat has to show — ^tUo nnder-cnrrents of conflict 
that are flowing in this ancient site of battle. 

The Sigh School is suIBciently wcU honsed ; and with 
Its 150 pupils, schooled in 10 classes under efficient 
masters with a Christian head, amply jostUlcs its exist- 
ence. Some years ago there were 1300 boys hero, but 
the uprising of other schools has caused a drop, which 
is not necessarily a misfortune. Quality rather than 
quantity is the true measure for Mission schools to-day, 
though a diminished fee incomo makes it less easy to 
carry on with the efficiency that is needed. 

The CirW School is of exceptional interest, but into 
it, in this conservative stronghold, no male foot dare 
enter. Happily my fellow-pilgrim’s female foot was 
permitted, and accompamed by Miss MacKichan, Miss 
Kidley, and Miss Nelson, sho visited tho school, which 
lies in the heart of the town. Her welcome was a pleasant 
demonstration of regard for the homo supporters of the 
school — garlands, songs, ond an address in English read by 
one ot tho teachers, to all of which the visitor made suit- 
able acknowledgment. Ono hundred and fifty girls here, ‘ 
radiant in tho colours so dear to India. Mohammedan 
and Hindu, and a few ChtUtians, they are all taught 
together, not ono being a penny the worse, while all are 
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13 that there, in the sight of all the villagers, the God 
of the Ohnstians has been ■worshipped , and a religion 
with notes of present gladness and future hope such as, 
apart from Ohnst, India knows nothing of, has been 
declared to needy souls That more and more of the 
outside rmg will be drawn to the inner circle is quite sure 
So it IS that work goes on at Sialkot — and else-where 
throughout the field The pohtteal unrest makes it more 
difficult than it nsed to be, and, as will presently be seen, 
it has some far reaching effects on the Christian Church, 
but there is no halt nor stay with the soldiers of the King 


CHAPTER V 

GUJRIT — SITE OP naiTlX 

The District of Gojrat holds some 7C0 000 of a popula 
tion, mostly Mohammedans, dispersed among 1270 vil 
lages and 6 towns, the central tOTTO being Gujsat, 
where our Mission ■was established m 1865 by the lato 
Mr Paterson, first of a true nussionarv line It ■was the 
earhest extension from Sialkot, from which it hes west 
■ward some forty miles by rail Normallv the missionary 
staff IS five — two ladies ■working m schools and zenanas , 
two in the Dow Memorial Hospital, a doctor and a 
nurse , and one ordained missionary in general charge 
of the distnct 

It was on Monday afternoon, gist October, we arrived, 
having come straight from Barral Pmdi, and this was 
really our first contact with the Mission Field An 
imposing group of missionanca gave us glad greeting— - 
the Rev Mr Nicolson and seven ladies I Several ladies, 
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•where lie .the British dead, and do homage in thonght 
to those young men— for most were quite young— 'who 
se-venty yearn ago gave th«ur lives for Britain’s maBtcry 
and India’s ■weal. So it is that the suggestion of hattlo 
■will always hover around Gujrat j and to-day the place 
maintains its ancient character. Gujrat is one of the 
centres of tlie Indian irreconcilables. The Gandhi cap 
is frequent, and the Gandhi policy of non-co-operation 
has been very popular, A year ago, when this changeable 
leader had' proclaimed the solemn duty of abstention 
of all scholars and stndents from Government-aided 


institutions, Gujrat hastened to obey. Qnr Girls’ School 
dropped in a day from 300 pupils to ft few stragglers. 
In the Boys’ High School 100 boys withdrew from the 
‘polluted’ class-rooms. Later this special line of 
* patriotism ’ was abandoned, and the schools are very 
much as they were. But the spirit of antagonism to 
constituted authority and the fervour for ‘ Swadeshi * 
aio more rife in this old ‘ Site of Battle ’ than in most 
pbcea. 

It is not a meaningless coincidence that in the Christian 
Church at Gujrat the * Swadeshi ’ note was also found 
to be stronger than in most places visited. Politics aro 
running riot in India to-day, and tho Indian Church is 
inevitably affected. In the Church, as in the political 
world, two parties aro found — ^the noderctM, who seek 


to fit their Church for future independent life by a con- 
tinnance of tho present close co-operation with the 
Churches of the "West ; and the extremist*, who, consider- 
ing that tho Indian Church is even now qnalified to ran 
alone, would hasten the dissolution of the time-honoured 
bond. In Gnjrat one found not indeed thU extremi^f 
policy, but just ft Uttlo of the extremist spirit. SDeeiX. 
did this come to the surface when the vexed mlov ^ 
of the right relation of the Mission to the fast do?? 

Indian Church was under discussion. In ^ 
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district m India where Missions have brought into being 
a hving Church the question is debated to day — and 
often with much warmth, — the Church advanced 
enough m knowledge and wisdom and sacrifice and 
restraint for the Indian Presbytery to become a partner 
with the Mission Council m the control of Mission policy 
and practice and finance t Most missionaries to the 
general question answer “Tes’ , but there is consider 
able diversity of judgment as to the extent of the partner 
ship On this indeed it is impossible at the present 
tune to lay down a fixed rule for all India, either as to 
the proportion of Indians who may well be given a place 
on a common Board, or as to the extent of such a Board s 
control over operations that arc overwhehnmgly de 
pendent on homo resooreea The advance of the Indian 
Church in those qualities that mako for faU co operation 
difiers markedly m different areas All that can well be 
said is, that with growing capacity over greater co 
operation will be gladly granted by a rejoicing Mission 
Naturally there wiU be difficulty very frequently m 
agreemg as to the stage of growth that has been reached 
That is inevitable In Gujrat this difficulty is felt to day, 
but one found that in frank and friendly talk the wav 
to an agreement was not hard to reach 

Ten miles from Onjrat, along o road which is one long 
avenue, is Jalaxj’OU, famous m Scottish minds for one 
thing, Dr Lechmere Taylor s Hospital Alas I Dr Tavlor 
13 no longer there Edinburgh Medical Mission baa 
claimed him Nor is Dr Newton, his zealous colleague, 
there Cod touched him and ho went, some years ago 
Tho hospital Is still there with its 120 beds — empty ! 
The needy patients are there, but there is nono to receive 
them and giro them IieaUng True, tho Dispensary Is 
there, and Suhba Khan tho capable medical assistant, 
mmutera to 100 out patients every day». But oh 
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those 120 empty beds ! ‘Will no doctor come and put 
his hand to the -work that was so splendid, and please’ 
God bo splendid once again t 
, The School goes on, and ■with its 250 pupils, almost 
entirely Mohammedan and Hindu, is doing capital Trork } 
and the charming little Church, built by Dr Taylor 
’primarily for the hospital patients, is in constant nsc— 
an interesting crpeiimcnt in architecture which seeks 
to give the Christian sanctuary an oriental tonch.- Mr. 
Graeme Cook, who is in cliargo of tho district, is entirely 
optimistic as to its possibilities, were it only adequately 
Btatled. Tho villages number 183. Christians arc found 
in eight of these *, and for the whole of this field there is 
only one Indian catechist 1 It is a purely country district, 
in which tho Cliristian folk number some 300. They 
gathered wondcrloUy in the Uttlo chnxch on tho day wo 
visited tho station — a very humble flock, but very 
grateful for any tending.. 

Another afternoon, SiUntWAL, five mUcs out from 
Gujrat, over a fearsome road, was visited. Truly an out* 
cast people these were some twenty years ago— “ tho 
OMlcat and low^est in the Panjab.” Th^ Aliss Joss, 
a devoted missionary, went out to live amongst tbeni. 
Plague came, and she fought it to the successful end. 
Tho people’s hearts were wonj and now a church, a 
school, and a tiew people occupy Bhadiwal, right well 
served by two Indian ladles, Mrs and Miss Solomon. 
In tho little church there gathered over 100 of a congre- 
gation, and tho mass of eager faces, tho hearty singing, 
the close attention, and the warmth of the greetings 
at the end are a splendid memory. It was a demon- 
stration of the Gospel’s amazing powoft where any other 
power can profit nothing. • . ^ 


Ont mote Gujnit meraoty-a very dcUghttuI one, tie 
best ol Its kmd svo have brmght from India, In oijrat 
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the Deputy Commissioner, Uie big Goremment official, 
13 an Indian Christian of in g h standing TTia father is 
the revered Bajah Sir Haroam Singh, elder in the Scots 
Church at SimJa, and one who for Ctest’s sake gave up 
his heirship to the throne of Kapnrthala His son, the 
Ennwar Sahib, as he is termed, was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford, and has for bis wife the daughter of the 
late Dr Chatterjee, whoso venerable figure at the World 
Slissionary Conference m 1910 is well remembered Tor 
eoTture and for power, ahko of minil and spirit, this 
In di a n gentleman and lady have very few equals To 
meet them, as we did several tunes, in their own honse at 
luncheon, one evening m the Dadies Mission House, 
and again at a social afternoon of the Indian congrega 
tion, was a recnmng delight He a moderate Nationalist 
of the best type, and she a Christian lady of wide and 
warm Christian sympathies, they stand out in ones 
memory as Indian fnends whom it was a joy to moke, 
and an enncbment of ones life to keep Thu, too, is 
atmosphere ’ 


CHAPTER VI 

wAzmAUAn — wmai D faesiohb rLAimn 

In 1919 passions flamed oU over the Panjab, and tlircat 
ened red nun far and wide Political animosities had 
been fanned bv prolonged secret propaganda, and 
openly encouraged by a press that wrote wild things 
with strange impunity Pernicious falsehoods concern 
mg the actions and infentioas of Britain towards peoples 
of the East of other blood and other faiths had been 
(Ulfgently circulated and credoJoasly swallowed Mr 
Gandhis description of Bntish rule as ‘Satanic’ was 
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■widely accepted ns gospd-trutli.* KbUAfat agitntow 
made the land ring iritb dedatnations as to Islam’s 
wrongs and Turkey’s shame; and in 1919 tho inovit-^ 
able Tcsnlt appeared, when the volcano belched forth 
liro and smoko and death. At Amritsar, only n few 
honrs’ run by train from Slalkot, Alee Stewart, manager 
of the branch of the Kational Bank of India, .tmo son 
of the Kirk, good friend of my own, and one of tho 
kindest and tho best of men, most brotherly to every 
race, was beaten to death by tho lathis of a maddened 
mob, and Ids poor body left to tho flames. “ Stand 
fasti” is tho motto of his native CraigcUaclde, and he 
stood fast to tho end. So it was with others also. ‘1857’ 
seemed to bo ahont to come again, when tho second 
tragedy of Amritsar took place. To chock tho onrush 
of a maddened Indian mob, bont on murder and arson, 
General Dyer gave orders to his troops that brought 
death to several hundreds. Over this most griovons 
event much bitter coatroversy has sinco raged, in tho 
course of which tho first tragedy seems too often to bo 
forgotten. Concerning <l, tbero can bo no controversy, 
but only condemnation of a crime black ns any India 
*caa show. Of tho second tragedy, defenders and accusers 
have both uttered sweeping judgments that are hard 
to justify. In this book of Pilgrimngo ono can only say, 
" Oh, tho pity of it I " and leave tho guilt to bo appor- 
tioned rightly when calmer days givo opportunity for 
calmer judgment. But that tho tragedy averted, for 
tho time at least, what might -well have been a etill 
greater tragedy, is coufidently asserted by most of those 
who speak with personal knowledge of tho district and 
the* hour. 


-It was at ■WAzminAD that our Mission Jolt tho flaming 
heat. An important railway junction this, and so in 
mpid touch with overy-wave of political excitement. 
Tho fury of Amritsar found a minor parallel in tho 
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madness of Wazirabad^ and m the madness our Mission 
Houbo ■was given to the flames Two miles from the town 
along a country road it stood, quite defenceless should 
defence be needed Dr Bailey, our missionary, got 
warning that a mob attack was likely, and just m tune 
he and hia sought safer quarters That mght his house 
and goods and many of his precious manuscripts trere 
reduced to ashes , and now only blackened walls remain 
to tell how, when passions flamed, the greatest Imguist 
that our Church has ever given to the Panjab was 
rendered homeless To day the flame has died down- 
Quite dead 1 Who shall Bay t We at least saw nothing 
of it But we did see much of a purer flame — a flame 
of God’s own fcmdlmg, which has its source m love, 
not hate, and shines to cast light on life’s pathway, 
and make man’s journey thereon one of joy and brother 
Imess 

The Mission House is gone for the present, but the 
Mission abides, and under the diligent oversight of 
Mr Nicolson {from Gnjrot, ten miles off) the good work 
proceeds, little the worse for what has happened. Three 
memones stand out of our visit to Wasurabad First 
13 the Girl** School Hero we were conducted by Miss 
Plumb, who came “ anco errand ” from Sialkot, thirty 
miles away, to guide us Bight in the heart of Wazirabad 
lies the school, and driving in a humble gharry from 
the station one was struck with tho marked regularity 
of plan of this Eastern town—so unhko the twisted 
planless streets one usually meets It has its explana- 
tion in the fact that the town planner was Monsienr 
Avitabile, ono of tho four Frenchmen who rose higli in 
the service of Maharajah Baajit Smgh, with whom 
we had BO still a Oght Careers in India for European 
* adventurers ’ were common in the old days , and 
should certain things happen which some foretell, tho 
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breed -wonld not bo long in reappearing. But Jalte 
prophets 'have not .yet perished from of! tho earth. 
Meantime -all thank Mora. Avitabile for a good straight 
road to our Girls’ School. Somo sixty girls are in attend- 
ance,. gorgeous in apparel and radiant in colour. All 
aro Hindus, and three Hindu rridows do the teaching. 
The three are* of long-standing and tried trorth in tho 
school, and for tn*o years during the period of trouble, 
rrhen Miss Plumb Tras not permitted to visit tho place, 
they carried on the ^rork unaided. Christian hymns 
^ere learned and sung^, and the Lord’s Prayer repeated 
daily— all the time that a Christian missionary ’tras 
barred out by the anxious authorities. A Christian 
resident head is greatly needed but hard to iind, for the 
town is not an easy residence ior an unprotected Chris- 
tian woman. Yet of the importance of this school in a 
Hindu citadel there can bo no question. 

The Boys' Sig% School came next, and hero Mr Nicol- 
son led us. A dne building it is, just outside the city, 
convenient for access, with spacious ground for sports, 
and best of all, possessing a range of class-rooms that 
were a joy to seo. The pupils number 460, audit chanced 
that on tho day of our visit the Government Inspector 
was holding his inspection. It was over before onr 
arrival, and in front of the school were gathered the 
whole of the pupils. Each class was by itself, and most 
picturesque they were, as, according to a pleasing custom 
on Inspection Day, every class wore tuihans of a special 
hue. The effect was that of a beautiful garden of roses 
— groups of red and green and yellow and orange and 
blue, and other colours not yet attained by roses, all 
m^sed in orderly design. I asked the Inspector how 
things had gone. " Oh, eiccUently,” -was his ansircr 
“ This school, and yonr school at Daska, ate two of the 
best in my whole district." Which samo was verv 
good to hear; and when 1 pioceeded to addfess the 
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boys I got ‘ good bearing * m another sense A capable 
and sympathetic Hindu hfead master controls the Trbole, 
while regular reUgioos teaching is given in every class 
by Christian members of the staff, or of the Mission 
The boys impressed ono greatly Intelligence and eager 
ness shone out from their faces, and marked courtesy 
and friendliness were everywhere Garlanding of the 
visitors was generous, and the applause that greeted the 
bestowal betokened the happy spint of the school 
Still ono more episode — on unforgettable visit to 
Neamabad, where a delightful glimpse of the “District 
work “ was gained ITizamabad ts a largo village, one 
and a half miles from Wazirabad, where a Christian con 
gregationhas been formed from the “ depresged classes , 
and ^eek day tbongU it was, they had assembled, ono 
hundred strong, to wdcome the visitors, and hold a 
servico of thanksgiving To a sheltered nook wo were 
led, where soon it is hoped a humble church will nsc 
Hero the goodly company of men, women, and children 
were massed together as closely as they could pack- 
all outcasts, but redeemed by the power of Ohnst from 
tbeir despised position, self respecting mtelhgent folk 
of sturdy framo and simple fattb It was a great wcl 
come Padre Darnel led tho service, and I addressed 
tho gathering Thereafter there was read, a beautiful 
address of warm welcome, in wldch many pathetic 
words of gratitade for tho work of tho Mission were 
contained, as well as keen appreciation of the present 
visit Then came an unlocked for presentation— an 
Indian gold nng to my wife and a waUdug stick to 
myself,— purchased with tho wilhng offormgg of a grate 
fnl community of those whom India calls ‘untouch 
ahles ^ I We clasped hands with them again and again, 
and thanked God for tho opportunity 'When all was 
over the whole company convoyed ns across the fields 
to where our gharry stood, and giving and recelvlag 
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blessings, wo journeyed on A flno oipcncnce T Yes, 
and this is only one o! scores ol villages throughout 
the district whero like congregations are to bo found 
Thanks bo to God’ His Kingdom cometh, and it 
cometh here with observation 


CHAPTER Vn 

DASKA — WUtlUE •EBOPIIETB GEOW 

Twenty years ago, had any ono m Scotland, with an 
elementary knowledge of the Church’s Missions, been 
asked what Daska was noted for, bo would have an 
swered unhesitatingly. Prophets! Pot Ihcro was the 
famous School of the Prophets — a modest ‘ Divinity HoU ’ 
planned by Dr Youngson for the training of men to 
minister to the masses of hnmblo folk then crowding 
into the Church of Christ Times have changed since 
then, and other methods of trainmg ore now m favour , 
but Daska may still be thought of as a place * where 
prophets grow ’ 

It hes south west from Bialkot, twelve miles by rail, 
eleven by road. Long identified with the name of Mr 
Scott, whose mark on the Mission will ever abide, Daska 
IS now the charge of Mr Dalgetty , and when on a 
Saturday forenoon, in November, my fellow - pilgrim 
and I shpped out of the tram at Sambnal, the nearest 
rafiway statioHj It was to bo greeted by the heartiest 
ot welcomes from the bmrdly, gcmal, able missionary, 
whoso kindly domination means much for Daska 
Pirit came four miles over none too good road In 
Mr Dalgetty 5 own pony trap, and then wo transferred 
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mto a beautiful Hup mobile^ very kindly lent by an 
Indian fnend, in ■which Tre gbded luxunously towards 
our goal 

But after a few milea came a halt We had arrived 
at Bhopalwalla, a large "viUago peopled by Sikha and 
Mussulmans, and quite a company of Cfinstians ^ 
members of the * depressed classes,* these Christians, 
but now raised to manhood by the induence of Christian 
Missions, and eager to day to give a rousmg welcome 
to the 'Visitors from far So out from the car we got, 
and took our places m a great procession In front was 
the ‘ band * — two bugles and two drums Arouud and 
behind a great company of boys and men, several being 
Chnstian soldiers home from the war, and on the out- 
skirta not a few women and girls The band pealed 
forth a torrent of arresting sounds, and oft we set along 
the dusty roadway to the villago Both sides were 
thronged by spectators of other creeds Through narrow 
lanes and round many comers we marched, enveloped 
in dust clouds weUmgb impenetrable Fireworks 
banged continually, and though ft was but midday, 
rockets were sent screaming into tbe air Christian 
Bhopalwalla let itself go and enjoyed the process to the 
foil , and so did ice / 

At last the little church appeared — too small that 
day for the congregation,— so in front wo halted and sat 
down Around was a circle of grave onlookers, 3foham 
medan and Hmdn, and on tho adjoimng roof a bevy 
of Indian maids and matrons — all interested, and not 
ill pleased that Bhopalwalla should do things well 
Then a short service, when Mr Dalgctty interpreted my 
words of affectionate greeting, and ono of the elders of 
the people responded TcUmg of the gratitude of his 
people to Scotland for irbat had been done by Ibo mis 
siomirics, ho said they well knew how their friends In 
Scotland, In their eagerness to help the folk of Bhopal 
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■waUa.haa not hesitated “to cut their otto Btomaclis”! 

So he picturesquely described Bell sacnllcc ‘Whether 
truly or not, I leave Scotland to Bay Tho Bervice over, 
there followed much handshalong and kind Bpccch 
The procession re formed Dust and kindness onco more 
enveloped ns, rockets Boaied and Bhnekcd, and andd 
cheers of cordial and touchmg friendliness wo drove away 
A splendid introduction this to Daska, and it was 
grandly followed np DasTka was reached an hour later, 
and there, m the excellent Mission ITousc, wo were 
immediately at home In front, beyond a httlo strip 
of ground, was the equally good liadics' Mission Honsc, 
where that evening Mias M‘Mmn and Miss Watt wero 
our kind hostesses And as tho afternoon passed other 
welcomes came First, headed by their fife hand, np 
peared some hlty schoolboys, Obnatian hoarders, happy 
and hearty as hoys at home, and mclndmg in their 
musical repertoire not a few old Scottish tnnes I nsed 
to play on the penny whistle fifty years ago So I 
drew at onco to these boys of Daska Then a httlo 
later came a visit deeply gratifying Twelve of tho 
leadmg Indian officials, Mohammedan and Sikh, camo 
to offer their courteous greetings For an hour wo sat 
and talked together of many thmgs Big, strong, friendly 
men they were, gentlemen all, \?hom m these days of 
difficulty it was a joy and a refreshmg to meet This 
visit was eloquent of the place onr Mission holds in 
Daska, and of the respect which onr missionary has 
won 

At Daska we spent two memorable days, and as 
almost every hour waji xw*. in. e.TQftX'.anrtjia, \ *£nvfte thft 
readers oi this Mgnmago to grve tieir companv fn, 
^theso two days and see what we saw Tor once 
original diary notes nro printed very mnnh as it 
were written 
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Sunday, 13th il'ov — A busy but most gratifying day 

10 Service m churcb, -when fifty CImstian boarders 
were present, and a great number of Christian nUagers, 
men, women, and children Padre James read the 
lessons, JUr Dalgetty took the scmce, lliss lITUinn was 
at the harmomnm and I preached The whole service 
was moat Inspiring, specially uupressive being the rich 
volume of song, familiar hymns and Indian Bhajans 
heartily sung to Indian tunes Tmly a miracle of 
Gods grace and power to have raised in a few years 
these serfs to the status and consciousness of freedom 
m Christ Strong men too they are, mth faults like us 
all, but "who will be a power for good In the land when 
Christ controlled. 

11 AJii At the close of the service followed a 
dedication of reading desk, pulpit, and communion 
table— <ill of Indian workmanship, and waiting till now 
to bo set apart to holy use 

11 30 A U A meeting in church with the ciders, 
church workers, and representative members of the 
congregation They read an address foil of gratitnde 
to the Church of Scotland, and affectionate appreciation 
of her missionanes To this It was very pleasant to 
respond 

12 noon Now camo a nmquo service with the fifty 
Christian boarders The Chndtian Sndeamvr move 
ment is very active here, and (heso boarders are off in 
it — separated usually into a senior and a Joslor band, 
but to day meetmg together for the convenience of the 
visitor The proceedings aro stnctJy under tho control 
of tho chairman, a senior boy of sixteen. The subject 
for the day — the Parable of tho Labourers — ^had been 
given ont tho previous week, and each boy had got an 
assignment Called upon successively by the chair 
man most give o three miantos addre^ (strictly timed) 
on tho particular nsxicct that had been assigned them , 
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others read and others pray. The mnslo is a great feature : 
two Indian drums, a hand harmonium, and fifty Indian 
voices I The boys sing with great power, specially 
haunting being the Psalms sung to Panjabi chants, 
finUhing in quaint minor note, and strangely reminis- 
cent of old Hebrew melodies. Tho spealdng is a marvel, 
almost without exception excellent, and furnishing splen- 
did preparation for future evangelists. At the end, 
with the permission of the chairman, I also had my 
three minutes. 

Is this not something great t Where will you get 
anything like it in a boys’ boarding-school at homel 
Yet you have it here in India, from boys who aro mostly 
• from the * untouchables.’ Good faces they have, rich 
In Intelligence, and, as to-day shows, rich in capacity of 
speech and understanding. Truly, ' sons of the pro- 
phets ’ still grow in Daska, and the ontlook is very 
bright. 

4.30 P.5I. Service in the church for tho boys, and 
whoever else likes to come. It was taken by Mr Dal- 
getty, while I sat and saw and heard and pondered— ■ 
not lowing the language, but discerning the presence 
and the power of the Spirit of God. 

6.30 PJI. A delightful visit from Mr Das, the head- 
master of the Boys' High School, which we are to see 
to-morrow. He is a fine example of the best type of the 
young IncUan Christian, Son of a Brahmin convert, he 
Is a graduate of the Panjab University, and has char- 
acter and capacity, as well as ideas and ideals, that, 
make him a first-class bead-master. Yet withal he has 
bappfly retained that quality of modesty. Without anv 
sacrifice of self-respect, whicb'adds greatly to his effi- 
ciency. His wife, whom my fellow-pilgrim met at tea 
in the afternoon in the Ladies’ Mission, House, ia^equally " 
deUghtful. A trained doctor and a lady of good birth 
she is one of those cultured Christian ladies who are 
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steadily iilcreasing in number, to India s very great 
gam 

9 30 Betired to rest Well earned, don't yoa 
think ! 

Monday, 141A 2^ov —A dav of further good thmgs 

9 A ir We 'Jrere photographed with the young Chns 
tian Endeavourera (Alas ! the bght was had, and ao 
was the photo j but later a photo of the Endeavourers 
alone was secured ) 

9 30 The whole forenoon has been given to the 
High School, and has been an unqualified satisfaction 
The school building is very fine It encloses three sides 
of a large quadrangle Verandahs run all round, and 
the class rooms are abundant and airy The work of the 
day opened by the whole 400 pupils assembUng in the 
quadrangle for prayers To the music of the drum 
and fife band the classes marched to their appointed 
places, and when all weto seated on the ground the 
spectacle was beautifully picturesque, each class wearing 
a distinctive coloiued turban, as at Wazirabad, and tho 
same perfect orderUness proving Tho Ohnstian boys 
sang the opening hymn. Padre James read the scripture 
lesson, then, all upstanding, with one voice the Lords 
prayer was repeated by the whole school — a fine be 
ginning to the day s work and this Is the opening to 
every day 

On the raised verandah where we stood were grouped 
Jlr Das and his stall of masters To each in turn wo 
were mtroduced, and were most favourably impressed 
by their frank and loyal bearing , whilo Hr Dis himself, 
quiet, capable, and self reliant, was very c^idcntIy tho 
nght man In the right place Then followed an address 
of welcome from the masters, a present of brass wore, 
tho product of tho local Indostry, to Mrs Ogilvie, and 
an address of welcome from tho boys After suitable 
acknowledgment had been made, and the whole school 
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aatesscd, tho order rang out, the band Btnick up, and 
■with some staking evolntiona the boys inarched oil to 
the work of the day 

la tho Tanoas classes, which I afterwards visited, 
tho impression left was ever tho samfr— tho hoys atten 
live, pohtc, diligent, the masters conrtcons and efficient, 
and the work excellent From the school Mr Dalgctty 
led me to the maidan m front, and there m due sncces 
Bion the boys of every class took their tnm of physical 
drill, given by a pensioned jemadar of tho Indian Army 
Truly an admirable school is that of Daska I 
11 Ail My lady readers may hero leave and accom 
pany my wife, nndcr the guidance of Miss Watt, to visit 
the Girls' Caste School m the city, from which I was 
r^oronsly haned out But it was clearly a sight well 
worth seemg My wife returned from the visit charmed 
‘ One of the best schools t have seen in India," was her 
verdict — and is stiU her verdict, when the tour is ended 
and scores of good schools have been seen At tho 
head is an extremely capable Indian Christian head 
mistress, Mabarak by name, the daughter of a Mo 
hammedan convert from Sambnal Sbe is a teacher 
bom as well as trained, and has her seventy pupils — 
Mohammedan, 8ikh, and Hmdu — all under perfect and 
happy disciplme, and most efficient instruction The 
rehgious element m the day s work is promment 
Christian hymns are sung, tho Christian’s Bible is read 


and expounded, while here, as m wellmgh every Jlission 
school, the repetition of senpturo passages is carefully 
encouraged But perhaps the most Btnking evidence of 
the high mtelligenco of the pupils was given by their 
performing a simple play illustrative of life m the time 
■It tta MrjiVjto litAion anS ntiltnao, rrords and 
goslarcs, were amazing], conaot and Uelike, and imnro 
vised costumes oE royal personages rrere rvom by lhes„ 
maidens of the Punjab as it they rrere bom to be pueei 
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Two languages liave to be nsefl in the school — ^Urdu and 
GurmuiU, — the one for the Mohammedan ^Is and the 
other for the 8ikhs, But the capable head, Mabarak, 
ghdes from the one to the other with perfect ease, and 
to one class presses home the instruction through this 
twofold medium. 

2.30 pju. Betumed to the Mission House, pached, and 
got ready for the road once more. 

And now, my friend, what do you think of Daska 
and our M^sioa there t I’il tell you what I t?iinV- 
It is one of the best bits of work in the Panjab— a bit 
that turns one into an optimist of high degree, and 
say, Glory to God in the Highest 1 ” 


'OHAPTBE ym. 

. JAinni AND CnAiTBA— WSEEB EAJABS BUtE. 

It is not a matter of indiffereDce to Christian Missions 
m India whether the role of the State is in the hands 
of the British GoTcnunent or of Indian Bajaha. Prom 
_the British they can count on benevoient , aeutiuhty 
and a fair ^eld in which to work. Where rajahs rule 
they may get much more — or much less. It all depends 
upon the attitude of the rajah, or very often on that 
of the rajah’s entmirage. Hence it is that the personal 
charm of the missionary counts for so very much in 
Bative States. Where bo is liked, the Mtssio'n has royal 
approval j where the personal bond is less pronounced, 
the Mission is toleiated—but not favoured. Happily, 
m the two Native States on the Panjab frontier uhero 
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OUT Misdon ivoiks, Jammu and Chamta, Iba tio Irom 
the hcgunuiig has hccn singalaily strong. 


I. jAiDTO, 


Jammn lies only some thirty miles north-cast from 
Sialtot, hut to pass to the one from the other is a phys- 
ically refreshing experience. 'You come to a new land 
and a new people. The great plains, richly fertile hut 
nndouhtedly monotonous, ^ve place to hills and moun- 
tains with land less fertile hut Tastly more picturesque ; 
and for the towns of the plain, which aro hnt a congeries 
ot houses intereBting only by reason of the people who 
occupy them, you ore faced with mountain strongholds, 
that hy their appearance transport you to mcdUnval 
days. Notably is this the impression made by the city 
of Jammu itself, high and lifted up above the river 
Tavi, with Us tnrreted palaces and strong-walled fort, 
its 60,000 inhabitants clad in costnmes of varying pic- 
turesqueness, and its famous temples, whoso rich-carved, 
spires shoot far aloft into the air. In tho State of Jammu 
are 1,000,000 inhabitants, and over all rules as well as 
reigns Highness the Hahara)ah ol Jammu and 
Kashndr. Jammu is his •winter seat, and is strongly 
Hindu \ Kashmir, where the Maharajah betakes himseU 
and 20,000 followers in the heat of summer, is as strongly 
Mohammedan. He MmseU is a devout and devoted 
Hindu, la-vish in his giits to Brahmins, and proud of the 
famous temples of Ms dty. 


Into this Hindu stronghold it was not easy to gain 
entrance. The first Indian evangelist of our Mission 
who tried it was summarily imprisoned and then ex- 
peUed But tMrty years ago Bt Youngson, that truly 
great missionary and man of most persuasive love, won 
the Maharajah by Ms personaUty, and the Mission began 
‘Byery year added to the ruler’s esteem of this ‘man 
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of God,’ and conversations not a few on the deeper 
tenets of the Ohnstian faith took place from tune td 
tune between the two A school was established which 
has greatly prospered, a Mission House was built in which 
it Iff a joy to hve, and among the humble Ohnhra folk 
of the countryside the Gospel message got widely home 
To day the veteran founder is dead, hnt the work he 
began hves on, and under the devoted care of Mr 
Mrs Alexander the danse of Ohnst grows steadily stronger 
Hot mdeed with phenomena! rapidity—that Is not to 
be looked for in a Hmdu State hke JTammn, — but bttlo 
by little, step by step, the Obnreh of Chnst in Jammu 
moves onward Over COO there are now of a Chnsti^ 
community — 200 m the city and 400 scattered throagb 
twenty villages m Che district The word of God has 
not returned unto Hun voiA 
Two good days we bad in Jammu, the fortnnato gnests 
of our tteo missionanes — for Mrs Alexander, formerly 
m charge of Sialkot Hospital, is as keen a missionary 
as IS her husband In these days wo saw something of 
the forces that arc against Ohnst as well as tliose that 
are working for Hun One morning Mr Alexander led 
me to the great Temple, and there one saw the power 
of Hinduism enthroned Not one but many temples 
massed together in the centro of a vast enclosure Bound 
the walls of the enclosure run long ranges of chambers 
for thopnests (poojanes) and their young acolytes The 
temples are all alike, great basal squares, with dark 
recesses, whore one discerns dimly tho figures of many 
gods, and each basal block sonnounted by a gold covered 
spire glcammg m the sunlight Connected mth the 
temple and its worship is a whole anny of poojanes, 
and fifty boys m training, all supported by the Maha* 
rajah These v e saw moving up and down, busy learning 
their mantras, bat at tho kudo time not unobscrwint 
of the visitors One came forward to explain tho gloncs 
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“ Thirty-ttice crorcs of gods,” ho prondlj* said, are 
m tho tcmplo 1 ” It may well bo so, for one saw gods 
and goQlmgs oveTywbeio— tbc mebes* were crowded 
mtb them, and tho very steps to some of tho shnnes 
were paved with scores of them Vain imaginations all, 
but to uncover their vamty to those who now clasp 
them proudly to their hearts is a mighty enterpnso of 


faith. 

Of the forces on tho other side, four memories stand 
clearly out There Is the ZiHle school wo visited, up a 
narrow lane, in a quarter of the city where the Christian 
families congregate. Here some twenty boys and girls, 
children of the Christians, get their schooling Quito 
humble folk they are, of the Chuhra class, but very 
keen that day, reading and reciting well, and answenng 
Senpture questions very readily From this material 
live boys have been recruited for the Christian Hostel 
at Daska, and six gula are m the Boarding House at 
Sialkot. In time they will return to be a power. Then 
there Is tho itg school — a ‘Middle AnglooVemacuIar ' 
It IS classified, — ^where 164 boys of Jammu, high-ca.»tc 
Hmdus and Mohammedans, are getting a eound edQca> 


tion from competent teachers under a sympathetic head, 
Mr Sanghl Mall, while daily h religions Instruction 
given by Mr Alexander. Further, there Is the Chnfun 
coTXQregaUont which met one evening In the httk Chn»«.a 3 
school, ifo church building have wc yet W:i w- 
mitted to erect, bnt here tho Chnstiam me^t for 
Over 100 were present that night, many of 

an hour before Two delegates were tf-. t., T t 
fittccu congregations in the dutnet icr'^ ^ 

twtity mnes to to p,c.en! TiS/'f ^ 
lot none mmae4 the pacW 
•PIS cveiywhere maiuf4t A 
aidre^ses, pre-entattoo o, 
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visitors from Scotland, and speech after speech, In reply 
to mine of greeting, all telling of the keen appreciation 
of the Jammu Christians for the Mission, and their 
deep affection for the missionanea. A right •warm* 
hearted people, foli of Jovo and loyalty— and possessing 
gnt. 

And last ot all the that cheered was a emaff 

Tea Party at the Mission House 1 Four Tntii'^ n ladies 
were present One, n lady of Brahmin birth and high 
culture, head of the State Girls’ School ; another, the 
Inspectress of Girls* Schools throughout the State ; the 
third, the doctor In charge of the Civil Ho^ital for 
'Women , and the fourth, her assistant. AU four icere 
CMshansJ And this in a Hindu State where Hindnism 
la supremej Yes, but Hinduism is not yet produdng 
in sufScieaC oatnbers women qualified for such work 
as these are domg. Surely the mere presence of these 
Christian women serving their country In these import- 
ant posts is eloquent ot the place that Christianity is 
winning for itself In India’s life 

Among the most pnred treasures of the great Jammu 
temple is a succession of ten largo sculptures that fill 
ten darkened chambers round the base They represent 
the ten incamationa of Vishnu The Fish, the Tortoise, 
the Boar, the Lion, the Dwarf, Bama, Bama Chandra, 
Krishna, Buddha are all there — incarnations that are 
past la the tenth chamber is ths imposlcg figure of a 
White Horse It is nderlcss, and is waiting for n Eider 
who 13 yet to come — the last and crowning incarnation, 

— waitmg for One who is all holy, all good, all divine, 
sinless 1 

Is it not an unconscious cry for Christ and a pre- 
diction of His coming t Ay, even to Jammu 1 Only 
a few hundreds out of a whole million as yet own His 
liordship and pray for His speedy coming But though 
He tameth for a while. He will come I 
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n. CnAMBi. 

Peerless for bcanty among onr Panjab Mission statiom 
is Chamba, and nnexccUcd for loVelincss by any spot in 
India. Yet, alas I it is tbo only ono of all our Mission 
stations we had to* leave nnvisited. Ecason-whyl 
Distance and time. It lies 100 miles to the east of 
Smlkot/ and takes thico days* travelling to get there. 
With three days’ halt’ and three days to return, it meant 
nine days of our all -too -scanty time. So Chamba 
rcninlna for us the Dream Jftjsion- Of our Indian 
Pilgrimage. 

•> It is not only in Its scenic beauty that Cliamba is 
supremely picturesque : its story as a Mission is unique 
among the Missions bt our Church. It owes its origin not 
to the Church of Scotland, but to an enthusiastic minister 
of that Church — the Bov. William Ferguson, Chaplain 
to the old 7l8t Begiment, who, in 18C3, being stationed 
in the PanJab, saw the great need for Christian Missions, 
resigned his chaplaincy, and oUcred himself to tho 
Church of Scotland as its first missionary to Chamba. 
Alas 1 there were no funds for this fresh venture, and 
tho Church said * No.’ But Ferguson heeded not; 
With hU like-minded wife he went to Chamba, won the 
Eojah’fl heart, and there and then began a Mission, 
trusting that God would see him through. Tho story 
of those early years reads like a romance, for tho mis- 
sionary’s ways were most romantic. Eohed in gown 
and hands, he perambulated tho city Gay after day 
after his first arrival, accompanied by two Indian assist- 
ants, and proclaimed, first in English, then in Hindi, then 
In Hindustani, tho ‘ Good News * through some striking 
The texts changed from day to day, but tho 
message was tho same. The Eajah was impressed, 
came out from the palace, and made salaam to this 
strange messenger of God, and offered a donation to 
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* mamtam the missionanr for a year I The gates of 
Chamba were opened, and the missionary entered in 
By methods of like impressiveness, and with apostohc 
zeal, the missionary toiled for some ten years, when the 
ill health of Mrs Feigason compelled i»rn to give np 
The Ohnrch of that day, appreciating the fine spirit of 
the worker and the good work done, took over the 
Mission, and added it to the Panjab Mission Field 
The Mission was flonnshing and hopefnl — two con 
gregationg, a commtuuty of 160 Christians, a school for 
Christian children, classes for Christian men and women, 
22 Zenanas open to Mrs Fei^uson, including the palace, 
and a Girls’ school commenced And all this m the 
heart of a conntiy where every prospect pleases 
Let Dr Tonngaon tell its beauties — 

"The traveller from the pl'uns, as be ascends hiU 
after bill till be reaches the ndge of the mountain on 
which Dalhousio lies, walks snccessively through groves 
of dowermg shrubs and forests of pine, rhododendron, 
and oak, the nch green carpet beneath having woven 
into it at different elevations different flowerB-~hIie3, 
forget me nots, etrawberry blossom, primroses, daisies, 
violets, and many more , while chinhing roses m a pro 
fusion of red and white blossoms light up the dark 
green of the trees 

Still higher among the lofty pines he goes, untJ, 
gradually descending mto the valley of the Ravi, he 
passes under the shadow of dark cedars clustenng about 
the pool of Kapdr, through the forest alive with monkevs 
and resounding with the whistle of the mavis and the 
call of the cuckoo, and Into a steep path lined with 
jessamme and flowenng peach, which brings him to the 
bank of the nver, whence lookmg up hb sees CHAimA, 
with Its white palace in the centre, and away beyond 
it a great mountain of snow, at the end of a \ alley, 
glowing like gold m the setting sun ’ 
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l 0 It Fairyland t Something at least ^cry like iti 
Here smco 1871 Dr Hntduson has been missionary in- 
chief, Mr Carter for many years has shared his medical 
journeys and his toils^ since 1895 ho has had for 
■women comrades the ladies of tho Women’s Mission 
At present these are Miss Kidley and Miss Stanfield 
The heanfifnl chnrch, hmlt and presented m 1901 by 
the late Eajah for tho nso of his Christian snbjects, 
schools for boys -with ICO pnpils and for girls with 98, 
and Wo excellent Mission Honses, arc onr Mission’s chief 
eqnipment to day Tear after year Dr Hntchison 
crosses the snowy passes, and is welcomed as a great 
‘ healer ’ in the many -valleys that he beyond Chns 
tian mflaence is well mamtaioed , hnt unfortunately it 
has not been possible for many years to post an ordained 
missionary to Ohamba, and m conscqnence tho Church, 
the centre of Christian life, seems to be waitmg for that 
personal push which will come when to the staff of de 
voted doctor and lay missionary and two ladies working 
m the Hospital Zenana and the school, thero is added 
g consecrated Christian mmistei May it be soon ! 


A ‘ Dream Mission ’ it must remain to ns, but hap- 
pily the leading figures m Chamba are no ieams It 
happened that later, when we were m Lahore, the 
Eajah and the Banco of Chamba, attended by their 
trusted fnend ahd physician, Dr Hutchison, were then 
residing in their Lahore home By the good offices of 
the doctor an Interview was granted, and. my -wife had 
the honour of a long talk with tho graceful and courteous 
Banee, while 1 had the same with the young Eajah 
Both were thanked in tho name of the Church for their 
kindness to our Mission and our missionanes, and after 
pleasant mtercQurse we left So after all, if the Mission 

;rasant\e?ur; ™ 
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CHAPTEE JX 

TOtTNGSONABilJ — T mrn r. mi ii HK AS rise AND WALK. 

But who are the Ohvhrai t They are the hands ^nd 
the feet of the Panjab, the serfs of the sod, the un 
ionchahles of the Indian social systein, the hmnble 
fabonrera who are found on the fringe of every village, 
toiling for the Hindu or Mohammedan dwellers, bnt 
themselves profiting not by all their tod They are the 
aborigines of the* Panjab, descendants of those who 
occupied these wide plains when first the Aryan in 
vadcrs came swooping down on India, and defeated 
and enslaved the people they dispossessed Through 
the long centuries that have passed, they have been a 
people destitute, despised, held down to the very dnst, 
until the possibility of better things over commg to 
them had ceased -to enter into their wildest dreams 
They were down, and down they wonid remam Tet 
now to these children of a capti^ty as bad as that of 
Israel in Egypt has come n wonderful deliverance 
Christian missionaries have said to them, '‘In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, arise and walk J ” — and 
Xoungsonabad is one of many places where this mu-acle 
IS seen accomplished. 

In onr Scottish Mission Dr John Tonngson was the 
pioneer apostle to tbwo children of adversity Earher 
missionaries had concentrated on Hmdu jtnd Mohamme 
dan, either overlooking tbo despised ontcastes of the 
villages, or hesitating to embark on a work that might 
prejudice their more important enterprises That now 
13 all a thing of the past , and In the early ’eighties of 
last century, just forty years ago, it was John Toung 
son who in the Punjab first had the wider vision Here 
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and thero Chuhraa -who -happened to hear the ^Good 
News ’ BhOTTCd eager interest, pressed into tho Kingdom, 
and sronld not bo denied These came and brought 
their brothers also " This is tho Lord's doing, and 
marvellous in onr eyes,” said onr great “Bishop of the 
Chuhras,” and to its iurtheranee gave his consecrated 
strength The ' School of tho Prophets ’ estahUshed 
at Daska gave him hia preachers, and soon m scores^of 
villages Ohuhra congregations arose Tens became 
hundreds, hundreds groiv to thousands, and to day of 
the 15,000 Christiana m our Panjab Mission, the great 
majority nre from this once despised but now increas- 
ingly respected section of the people of the Panjab 
That varied, motives were at work in this nbtablc 
mass movement is undoubted. In Ohnstianity the people 
long depressed saw -a power to -nplilt them, socially and 
mtcUectuaUy, as well as spiritually A desire to nse 
and a desire to leam, as well as a thirst for righteousness, 
have been at work And who will blame them t Are 
not oU three most honourable aspirations t But that 
the message of the Gospel Xinds a congenial home m 
the hearts of the Chohra folk boyond anything that 
Hmduism can show is also sure Tor their own ancestral 
religion is singularly pure, and free from the idolatrous 
taints of Hinduism Witness this translation by Dr 
Toungson of part of one of their favounte religious 
recitations — 

“ Sing praise to God, the great Onginal ' 

Who sat on Traters dark contemplatiTe 
He firstrof jneldiogclay with wondrous art— 

As Sculptor wise — began to trace the face 
And features, mould the forms aud limbs of man 
There Adam lay all lifdess still, without 
Or sense or motion when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul 
^oroico of God said 'Enter' 'Nay I 'the soul 
Cned fearfully, ‘I wdl not enter there I 
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In house so dark I could not lire 1’ ‘I'earnot!’ 
God^aid 'A day mil come when X will set 
Thee free, and take thee to Myself again 
My word is sure.’ Thus uiiged, the sou] in fear 
Obedient entered Adam sneezed and woke, 

Pervading soul now quickened every part , 

And Adam atood the father designate * 

Of all the raceu” 

A little Miltonic perhaps m the roll of the Terse to 
Ije exactly ‘ Chuhra,’ but the content is strikingly pure 
how the richness of the evangel tells, when a Cfinstian 
Chuhra poet strikes the lyre, js seen from the following, 
often sung at the close of a baptistoal service — 

“ Bring my Jesus to me, O my Ood 1 
To Thy door have I come, O my Creator I 
The winner of my heart, Chrut the Beloved ! 

My Craatcuv my beloved Isvd ) 

Let me never forget Thee, my Lord, 0 Christ I 
'Twas for mo He came Into the world 
My Beloved lost His life for my soul, 

And saved my soul from eio 
I wandered about astray and lost, 

But I heard His voice <^Dg me , 

Having pity on me, a sinner. 

He bore the bunlen of mysoirows. 

He injured none, 

Yet the cruel ones crucified Him 

* 0 cruel ones f Why did you commit this dreadful deed t 
Did not the fear of God restrain you I 

IVe are all beggars at Thy door. 

Thou hast fed us alL 
In Thy hand is all my life, 

* The shadow of Thy mercy is over ms. 

0 Beloved, show kindness to me. 

Who am oppressed by many eorrows " 

Truly a people whoso soul is here laid bare are well 
worth lifting up, and ginng a fair chance to walk erect 
and honoured through life 
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Yet let tteic bo no mistato. Material ■worth lilting is 
there in abnudance j bnt the task is not an. easy one, 
and calls for an crpenditnro ot men and money by the 
Missions concerned that few are folly able ‘to meet. 
Despite the hopeM Bpiritnal soil, the mental and 'moral 
degradation which centuries of aervitndo havo ■wro'Ught 
is such that the Bhepherding of sheep, so long-left friend- 
less, is a mighty enterprise alike 61 faith and works. 
To -hold them for Christ after the first impulse has 
brought them to Him, to train them in tho knowledge 
of the Christian faith, to educate them in trbe most 
piiinary ot achools, to make them ‘ literate ' to the 
extent of heing able ‘to read the Scriptures in their own 
tongue, -and to fit' them to fill well their humble rfilo 
in life, while at the eame time giving to their boys and 
gills ot ‘ pregnant pairta * a chance of rising higher— 
these are practical problems of the highest moment 
that lace all the Missions that are confronted with tho 
mass movements in their areas of work. 

Where the solution is easiest is where the community 
to be served is gathered at a centre, and not scattered 
over a hundred vUlages in groups of ten or twenty. 
The latter is the usual case in the Panjab, but at Yo'UNG-' 
SONABAD there Is a happy concentration, for this is a 
Christian settlement "with a pop'olation of 1800 people, 
all Christians ! 


It had its origin some twenty years ago. The splendid 
engineering enterprise of the Government in canal 


irrigation in tho Panjab had brought within possibility 
of cultivation thousands of acres along the numerous- 
canals that branch from the Chenab river. Applications 
for allotments were legion, for in India there is so 
that can compare with the thirst for land. Dr Youngson 
had a most happy inspiration. Why not apply for a 
^nt land, and plant upon it a colony of these Chris- 
ti.in Chuhras now so eager to make good ? All pre- 
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cedent against land being given to any save the 
zemindar class, but Sir Ma(5kworth Yotmg, then Cover* 
nor of the Panjab, saw fit to break with tradition, and 
land WHS granted — not to -the Scottish Mission only, 
but also to the ncighbonring Missions of the American 
Presbyterians and the Obnreh uriaamn Society of the 
Church of England. Our special settlement was named 
most fittingly ToTOfOSONAUAD. Porty-fonr acres was 
tha whole extent, and this, divided afid subdivided, was 
portioned out to carefully selected settlers, drawn from 
every part^of our Mission Field., That, was twenty 
years ago, and now w© wer©-to sec to what the experi- 
ment in Christian colonisation bad grown. 

It was from bahore that tt© made the joumev, but 
over the experiences of the road it fa well not to delay. 
Journeying mercies^wer© few that day. 'Along with Mr 
Scott we sfarted at 7 A.£i. in a motor on what was said 
to be a fifty-miles’ mn over quite good road. It proved 
to be sixty-flvo miles, 'over a road parts of which could 
cot* be excelled for badness, and towards .the end the 
motor got increasingly * camsteary.’ However, finally 
we reached our destination at 1.30 jpjm'. — two hours and 
a half late. At 3.30 wo had to leave* on the return 
journey. On the way back the petrol failed, darkness 
overtook us, hud we sat disconsolate, but at last were 
rescued from a cold.night in the open wilderness by the 
arrival of a swiftmotor laden with rugs and refreshment, 
sent out by the kind thought of Sir Edward and'Lady 
Maclagan, whoso guests wo then were, to scour the 
country and bring in the missing pilgrims. So all ended 
well. By 10.30 p.K. we were rejoicing In front of a fire 
in our room at Government House, exceeding glad that 
despite everything, we had seen Toungsonahad— one of 
the finest sights we beheld in India 1 

'Where the side road to the settlement leaves the 
main road, a great company of the settlers met us, 
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headed by Padre Mart. Truly tumultuous vraz the 
joyous -welcorao wo received, indicative of the glad 
hearts oi tho Christian folk at this visit 'from the Mother 
Church in Scotland. Accompanied by u throng of en- 
thusiastic men and women, boys' and girls, whl(jh grow 
in volume as wo ‘.went on,*wc moved up tho path to 
Youngsonahad, and with banners waving, fireworks 
cracking, and dust enveloping ns in mighty clouds, we 
reached tho goal. Verily it is a great achievement— 
a Christian colony now 1800 strong, dwelling In a well- 
planned village, with fertile fields around, all rich with 
ptomiso of coming ’harvest. In tho village itself stands 
a most worthy church, h hous6 for tho pastor, and -a 
school tor tho children, who were circling around in an 
ecstasy of delight, The seniora of the settlement con- 
ductcd'us'to tho open space under tho shadow of the 
church, where a great gathering. was held. Then came 
addresses and replies in foil abundance. Bigns of healthy 
progress and of promise were nowhere far to seek. Tho 
goodly church was built by fho settlers themselves j 
tho pastor is supported by their own contributions ; 
jeU-8upporting,'too, is tho school. But most gratifying 
of all was tho-sight of the Christian folk who*form tho 
settlement — sturdy scU-rcspcclmg men and women, who 
have had a chance of proving their quality and have 
taken it. The condition of tho land Is .itself an evidence 
of the settlors’ industry and skill ; and very ‘pleasing 
proof of the growth of* tho spirit of manhood and of 


manUness was that which was given when tho Great 
War-.£cnt its appeal for men through India., Two 
hundicd stalwart men went from Youngsonahad to 
work in ho^itals iuMescjpotamiiV Palestine, and Frssce • 
while hundreds more ol their brothers from other parts 
of the Mission Field flocked to -fill tho ranks of the 
Christian regiment. Kor are -they' slow to proclaim tho 
greatness of their debt to the Mission. In Youngsonahad 
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that day the leading note m aU the addresses ■was grati 
tnde for all that the missionanes had done 
Of course there were requests as well for further 
aid, hut- not of a monetary kind Two desires were 
uppermost, and •with both there will ho much sym 
pathy. One was for land — more land ' The colony 
13 growing rapidly in numbers, and hy constant di\ision 
and buhdiTision the onginal portion for each settler is 
now sadly diminished In a document presented to me 
200 of these sons ol tod affixed their names and thumb 
marks to an earnest appeal for additional land, snffi 
went for the growing needs But, alas I tho power to 
give hes not -with the Church, and a Government, sym 
pathetic but Impartial, has to deal with many cnes of 
a hke kind before responding to any one 
hfore m the power of the Church is tho response to 
tho second cry It was an appeal for a missionary to 
be planted in their midst, and if two could como so 
much tho better For these settlers or© ambitious for 
their children, as any Scottish father and mother would 
he So they ■want a missionary to como and live in 
Youngsonabad One they already had for a season, 
Miss If Queen, who for five months occupied a mud hut 
there last cold season, and radiated light and hope and 
knowledge ‘ We want her, or another like her, to bo 
ever with us," was tho strongly urged request, ' and 
wo want Mr Scott or a man Iiko him to livo amongst 
us too " Which Is to say, they imut tho living, helping 
touch and pervasive influence of two of * God a own 
missionancs * They know that then •will como better 
Bcboolmg and other tilings 2fo word hero of liavlng 
had enough of European rnisslonarics I They know 
better, and long for more It seems to mo tho % cry place 
whore, in tho absence of on ordained missionary, a 
good layman and a hkc minded wife could do endless 
service But that, of course, means a houso and other 
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things, and all means money 1 What money can do 
13 BhoTTn by the noighbonni^ Chnstian colony oi Martin* 
jrar, the settlement ol the American Umtcd Presbyterian 
Mission This fine Mission concentrates on two fields 
Egypt and tho Panjab— and pours out tho conse- 
crated dollar and the consecrated workei: on both most 
bountifully. So Martmpnr rejoices m a Middle School, 
worked with efficiency by tho Mission, and has a regular 
Bystem of scholarships by which desermg pupils are 
transferred to schools where they receive mdustnal 
training or higher education, and bo arc fitted for greater 
thmgs Toungsonabad looln on and wishes like things 
for itself, hnt first and chieflv a missionary residing in 
its midst 


Had Dr Yonngson lived a few more years the colony 
that IS hia best memorial wonld have got a fresh impulse 
forward in Bcveral ways, for his mind was busily at 
work regarding these children of his heart at the very 
hour that God’s call came But his spirit and his love 
live on m those who follow him, and YoungBonabad 
will never be left without the tender fostenng of the 
Scottish Mission so long as fostenng is needed ; and that 
will not be for very long "Whatever help can he given 
will be right well bestowed, for tho place and people 
are worthy of it Never shall wo forget the enthusiastic 
fnendahip we there encountered, and tho gladness ex 
penenced on eceing the glowing leahty of tho uplift 
that comes to a lowly people when they clasp the out- 
stretched hand of Christ And this is the wntten mes- 


sage they sent to tho Church across the seas that had 
been Christ’s agent in their redeemmg ** Convey our 
thanks,” said Mr Thakor Dass, the leacUng layman, “ to 
all our benefactors m. Senyand. TeJi tivKiCi toh not 
an nngrateinl people Chmt lias made ns good citisens ’ 
loyal sabjccts ot oni Christian Emperor, and lovunj 
children ot God, onr Father m heaven This, sir, is S 
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frmt ol your ChuTCh’a labonw In Indli Tor a Uttlo 
longer India ncodg jdnr assistincff and your prayers 
A National Cburcli ia soon to dtisc Sectananism will 
vanish, Christ Trill he glorified, and you will have your 
reward— a bright jewel Inyourorown, brighter than the 
Koh i \ur of India ** 


CnAWER X 

(i n Q IN THE MISSION rn:ij> 

Befoue wc say good bye to the Ponjab Mission, "'it is 
good to spend a few hours at G JI Q Thhro we como 
into touch With the Authority that guides the whole 
campaign, and In so doing Icam sometlung of tho difS 
cult problems that arc up for solution to day At tho 
Mission Q n Q there is no Commander m Chief , but 
there Is n JUisston Counrtf, composed of tho missionaries, 
women os well as men- O II Q Is wherever the Council 
meets, and as a rule Sialkot is the chosen centre Here 
it was 'tb'ifc on 16th November, in the Indies’ Mission 
House, there assembled on© of tho most representative 
Councils ever held by our Punjab Mission Including 
the two visitors from home, who represented the two 
Mission Committees of the Home Church, there were in 
all 23 members present, every missionary then on the 
Field bemg there Mr MCheyne Paterson, with his 
pacific benevolence which never fads, made an ideal 
chairman, and m Mr Dalgetty the Council had a wholly 
admirable secretary Wo sat from 10 to 2, from 2 46 
to 4, and from 4.30 to 7 pM It was a steady days 
work, and the work was well and fully done In all 
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theio TVCI6 Eoventeen items on the agenda, none nn- 
important, and soTcral ot great -importance. Five of 
these may ho indicated, ns of more than merely local 
or passing interest. 

1. The Educaliondl Policy of (he Mission this the first 
subject for discussion, but the title is a little misleading. 
Given adequate -worldng strength, -no critfeisra Jvas sug- 
gested of the present policy ot maintaining a good school 
at each big centre and a coll<^ crowning all at Sialtot. 
But tMngs had been happening at homo and in the 
Field that made a discussion of the wider question desir- 
able. In Scotland there is shortage of money and short- 
age of offers of service from suitable men. In the Field 
there is a rapid extension of the Christian Church 
throughout the districts, and growing opportnidties of 
a farther gathering-in of the outcast. At present every 
one of our ordained missionaries has a divided activity, 
part of his- strength being given to education, part to 
the evangelistic work in the surrounding district. In 
these ciictunstanccs would a redistribution of the avail- 
able strength not be desirable, even though it might 
mean a lowering of the efficiency of the educational 
work 1 Without a dissentient voice the Council declined 


to approve of any suggestion of this kind. Kot at -this 
hour in Inffia’s development can Christian education be 


allowed to suffer. Not less energy in men and .money 
for education, but more energy in both for the evangelis- 
ing of the cUstiicts, and the strengthening of the Tndifi-n 
Church. “ We want,” said the Council, additional 
missionaries, who shall he set apart exclusively for the 
devdopment of the districts, and not tied to any centre 
with the care of a great school. Should the often- 
threatened GavAtdfMvi \yfc nnfi attend- 

ance at reUgious instruction bo made optional in cverv 
BclooUtat am™ a gmnt-ta-aid Irom GoTcmmcnt, then 
the whole question o( the contimiance of the Mission 
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Bchools \nll have to bo ifcconsiderod. But wliiJo tbiu^s 
coutinuo as tboy are — and tho outlool. is less threaten 
mg than it was — let ns carry on ’ 

2 A ChnsUan Unntrall^ for iho Panjab was tho nest 
big topic for discussion, and truly it is very )ng The 
proposal originates with tho people who first dream big 
things and then do them — ^the Amencans, whose Missions 
in the Panjab aro of great extent and power M yet it 
Is only a proposal that is being ventilated, but should 
Indian education become increasingly de Chnstiamsed, 
a 'Christian University may speedily matenabse 
Planted at some suitable centre m the north west, away 
from any large city, this Umversity may one day bo the 
copcatono of a great independent system of education, 
worked from foundation to summit by the Ohnstian 
Missions, without Gommnent aid, and haring a charter 
of its own, oven as has already been granted to the 
Mohammedan University at Ahgarh, and the Hmdu 
University at Benares Not willingly will anv Christian 
Mission see its students segregated txom their Hindu 
and Mohammedan fellow Indians, but things may happen 
to render such a course advisable At present opmions 
only were bemg asked for So tho matter came before 
the Council, and a wise Committee of threo was ap 
pomted to confer with the other Missions Interested 

3 Tho difficult question of the relations of Churclt 
and Mission next came up for consideration, and a 
modus viDcndi between Indian Presbytery and Mission 
Council was proposed But prudently, discussion and 
decision were left over until a Joint Committee of four 
Indian members of Presbytery and four Scottish mem 
hers of Council had considered the whole matter No 
other Mission question m India is so keenly discussed 
m these days as this In every Field we found it a living 
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issue, though Murheiu qmto so ‘ Uvely* us In tho 
Panjab. • • ' , . 

4 To pass bam thcso UgU themes to tho conoreto 
proposal oi a local Hemorial-io Dr 
IclMmo-nlief. Tho lorm ot tho mcmoiml had bMU 
decided at a previous meeting. A ToungsOn Mcmo^l 
Fund of Es. 6000 (£400) is being raised by tho Indian 
Christians, srith the pnrposo'ot endoising a ‘Toungson 
OatecMst ’ {ot vott in tho Kanhnna district. Nothing 
conld be more fitting, and for laiaing the money tho 
method of ‘ailocallon’ bad been appiovcd.- To each 
local chnich had been stated the amount of its suitable 
contribution, and the money -was coming in, only rather 
moTO tloTvly than is desbahlc. 'Timw are hard, and 
• money Is scarce in the Church of tho Panjab, ns in 
Churches neater homo. But Pr Tonngson belonged to 
In^ and to Scotland as *91011 a% to the Panjab •, and U 
Tfas resolved to make the modest proposal more ^ridely 
knoivn that friends outivith the Panjab might take part. 
He that bath ears to bear, let him hear. 


B. No matter discussed was more difficult to settle 
than that -wldch figured In the agenda as Locaiion of 
Ladies. Several missionaries had returned from fur* 
lough, two new missionaries had come, and it was for 
the Council to decide on the best distribution througbont 
the Pield of the whole stail now available. One has 
only to imagine tho harmony that would ptevaSl at. a 
Presbytery meeting in Scotland should a scheme of 
periodicalredistribution ol ministers be adopted, to recog- 
viae titihsh and delicate business that now faced 
the Council. But .it was carried through successfully; ' 
and with wondcifuUy little hreete. “ 1 am ready to go 
whemver the Council thinks best,” was the prevailing 
attitude. But even so the task was not easy, for qualifi- 
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cations differ, as also do the needs ol places One con 
elusion forced homo ttos that m these days, when ednea 
tion 18 a, vital part of tho women’s work in tho Mission 
Field, tho distnbntion of workers would be made vastly 
easier if every worker sent onfc to the Field had some 
training m educational methods pnor to her coming 
And another conclusion was as to tho need of paying 
due regard to temperament, when posting two ladies 
to a station where their fellowship is bound to bo almost 
as intimate as that of husband and wife — and that 
without their having had tho privilege of choice I 

Venly an important meeting this at G H Q m which 
questions of a bigness bad to be faced, such as m a score 
of ycara never once tronblo a Home Presbytery Is it 
any wonder that tho constant pleading irom theFVeld 
IS to send out the very best men and women that the 
Church possesses t 

With the meeting of the Oouncil our visit to the 
Panjah Field culminated, and the super culmination came 
on the evening of the iiy when, at Miss Plumb s moat 
hospitable and expansive table the twenty three conn 
ciUors sat dovm, a little weaned perhaps with the long 
and strenuous sederunt, but neither worn nor sad In 
happy talk and pleasant reminiscence, as well as with 
much physical satisfaction, the evening slipped away, 
and with Auld Lang Syne ’ we rose from the table 
Then through to the Council chamber once agam, to 
mng God 8 praise, to thank Him for the noh fellowship 
we had enjoyed, and to offer our united supphcation for 
friends at home, and for the good estate of the Church 
of Chnst m the Punjab 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I^ORE, MEEET3T, AGRA. — 'WITH TEE CEARLAINS. 

On leaving the Panjab Mission Fields tbo next to beckon 
ns "was the oldest of all onr Scottish Fields— Calcutta. 
The jonmey across the great northern Indian plain from 
^vest to east ^ras, however, spread ont over a fortnight, 
during which we were immersed in the work and interests 
of ScoHifih Chaplains. One felt that it was wholly good 
that this should he, if India were to he seen in anything 
like tmo perspective. India is ‘British India’ still; 
and all moderates whom I met^ whether they were 
Indians or British, recognised that it is for India’s good 
that not for a long time yet should ‘ British ’ he deleted 
from the name. ‘ What God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder.’ Co-operation between the races 
is a prime necessity. So It was useful from time to time 
throughout this tour to change one’s environment. 
MUsions gave us the company of Indians, and of men 
and women of European blood whose main outlook was 
* Indian ' too. Chaplaindcs, on the other hand, hronght 
us into contact with Eniopeans, whose talk and judg- 
ments and outlook were affected hy their racial inherit- 
ance. Both partners in the firm had something to say 
concerning the conditions of the firm’s continued stability 
and prosperity. From each one gathered ‘ atmosphere,’ 
and learned the wisdom of looking at India’s many 
prohlcms from more than one side. 

Lahore was reached on 19th ITovemhef, and from the 
very pleasant centre of Government House we absorbed 
d^g the next four days, as much of Lahore as possible’ 
Sir Edward and Lady Maclagan, honoured bearers of a 
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Came to vhich Sdjcborg'h has loug doce bococf; were 
the essence of kindness, andhlr and Sirs Johnston Wnght, 
the Scots chaplain and his mfe, ■were indefatigable in 
goidhig ns to the things wo most wished to see, and m 
bnnging ns into tonch ■mtb Lahore Scots It is a great 
City, and a beantiful one as well As the capital of the 
Panjab it has long had a place in history, and its history 
IS not yet finished lost at the time of oar 'visit things 
were a bit ‘ jumpy * The Pnnee of Wales had landed 
two days before at Bombay, and throngbont the Panjab 
a ' Hartal,’ or a cessation Irom work, os a silent protest 
bad been pretty general In Lahore itself the momci 
pahty had shown no exuberant loyalty , indeed, it bad 
lately evoked an animated correspondence in the press, 
by passing a resolution to remove forthwith the statue of 
Lord Lawrence from the promment site It occupies m 
the chief tboro'ughfare of Lahore Happily a higher 
authority stayed the unworthy action, but there was 
danger that some hotheads might try to work some 
damage , and throughout our stay wo bad the pam 
of seeing t'his statuo of the ‘Saviour of the Fanjab,* 
one of tbo greatest sons whom Bntain baa ever sent to 
India, and one of India a truest fnends, guarded by 
sepoys with bayonets fixed I It was significant of 
much 

The Scots chaplaincy hero serves at present mainly 
the appropriate section of tbo civil population, and has 
as its centre an attractivo and well famished church, 
onco the caro of the Amcncan missionaries, but now the 
property and caro of the Church of Scotland A la^ 
congregation assembled hero on the Sunday evening, 
including tho Dovemox s party The cosmopolitan nature 
of tho congregation was interestmg and gratifying 
Scots, of course, in the majority, but English, Irish, 
American, and Indian were all represented— a truly 
cathoUo flock. One met them later in a mow intimate 
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Tray at a garden-party airanged by Mr and Mrs Wright 
in the bcautifnl gronnds ot Government Honse, most 
kindly granted by the Governor. Here, too, one met 
representatives ol other branches of tho Church, Anglican 
and non-Anglican, clerical and lay, and joyed in the 
true friendliness that -was everywhere in evidence. A 
good and useful sphere this for a minister of tho Church 
of Scotland, and it is wcU filled. Nor was the military 
Bide of the chaplaincy entirely wanting. No Scots regi- 
ment was there, but on Sunday morning some for^ 
Scots, mostly in the Air Force, paraded for service in 
the hall of the T-M.OA. buildings. Should a Scottish 
regiment come to Tjahore, tho Garrison Church will havo 
to bo obtained for parade service, as ‘ St Andrew’s * 
ia too small and too remote. But some day a Scots 
kirk suitable for both purposes, and conveniently situ- 
ated, should arise in Lahore. 

Lahore has many sights worth seeing and writing 
about, hut this Is not a general guide-book. Three of 
tho notable things we saw must, however, ho mentioned 
—the Aitchison College, the Forman Christian College, 
and tho Kinnaird College for Women. The Aitchiaon 
College is a magnificent institntion, a palatial building 
in extensive grounds, where the sons of the chiefs of the 
Panjab receive an education and a training that cannot 
fail to be of great service in fitting them for the high 
positions they will one day occupy. Here-JIr Kelly 
is the capable principal, the son ot a former minister of 
our Church ; the Forman Cftrislian College is the famous 
college of the American Presbyterian iLssion, named 
after its truly great founder, and carrying on to-day 
the largest educational work done by any Mission in 
North-Western Inihaj and the Ktnnaird College for 
women, not large as yet, but aiming at a large work 
co-operation of all the Missions in the 
^orth-We8t^ur own included— it wUl be the honoured 
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goal of the best pupils from the many schools and high 
schools Tvhere Christian girls are to dav bemg educated 

MCeeut is a nfght*8 journey from Lahore, and Tvhen 
we reached the station on a cold morning at 0 30, vre 
were warmed by the greeting of ifr Jaimesoc, the Scots 
chaplain, and further gladdened by the hospitality that 
waited us at -the house of the Judge, Mr Neave Mrs 
Hav Neare is a keen friend of the Church m Ahernethy 
and elsewhere Wo had only a day here, and I used it 
by paying a call at the mesa of the Seaforth EigManderSf 
Yisitmg some of the congregation, and seemg the church 
A new Scots Chnrch is sanctioned, “ as soon as funds are 
available " But meantime in tlus old building which 
has its history, the Scottish semces ore conducted In 
Mutiny days this was the theatre. Hard by is the old 
Garrison Church, where, one Sunday in May 1857, tho 
English regiment was at service, mlTtout thetr nfifs, 
when hell broke loose at Meerut and its fires spread all 
over India To day Meerut shows no trace of these old 
days of tragedy, and as a place to live in is oppreeJated 
by soldier and civilian alike 

Kext morning, Friday, 25th November, saw us up at 
4 am, and stealing away as noiselessly os possible from 
the bungalow of our kind host and hostess, to catch a 
tram for Aoua Mr Januesou saw ua off, and air hours 
later we were met at Agra station by Mr Mackenzie, 
chaplain to the Bang’s Own Scottish Borderers A 
gallant regiment is the K O 8 B , and more than happy 
the relations of the regiment and its chaplain Three 
months later the regiment was to move to Egypt, and 
regrets at losing its chaplain were already freely spoken ^ 
The parade service held on the Sunday forenoon m the 
large Garrison Chnrch was one of the finest in all our 
Indian tour Far off one heard the pipes coming ever 
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nearer, then the great body ot brarr young men fUed 
mto church The band ot the regiment led the praise 
Perfect reverence and snstaincd attention all through 
the eemoc, and nowhere was it more tense tlian when 
words of loving remembrance from tho Kirk at home 
were spoken Then ‘the collection,’ taken up by two 
sergeants, the Benediction, and tho National Anthem 
at the close Once more tho skirl of tho pipes, and to 
the call of a stirring Highland air tho bravo lads marched 
away But not quite all There was Communion that 
day, and over thirty remained bchmd to break bread 
and have fellowship with TTim whoso lovo and power 
overleap the widest seas, and whose hand was laid in 
blessing at onco on us who bowed tho head in India 
and on our loved ones far away An officer, two scr 
geants, and a private distributed the elements, tho officer 
being Major Toungson, son of a well known Aberdeen 
elder of the days of my own youth Alas 1 smeo that 
day of high and holy things at Agra this good soldier 
of Christ and of his King has died, called homo on land 
mg m Egypt with his beloved regiment 


One cannot leave Agra without scemg the Taj I At 
least he would be a strange mortal who did so Through 
out this Pdgnmago we had to rule out from our pro 
gramme tho great majority of the * sights ’ of tho places 
visited, saymg sternly ‘ Ono thing I do Missions and 
chaplamcics needed all our time, and they got it, save bo 
much as was required for sleep— tired natures sweet 
restorer But at Agra we made ono exception. We 
gave a day to the Taj, and our consciences never onco 
pncLcd us for so dou^ 


Ot the Taj what shalllsay \ Nothmg, because nothme 
I could write would be m the least adequate In mv 
note book I ffnd a few ecstatic words— a Dream » an 
iDsjiiatiou 1 a Poem > and at that I U leave it lu mass 
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and in detail it is alike incomparakle — so far as my 
experience goes Description and appreciation are best 
left to the pictnre and tho poem, and a sample of each 
IS given here But one docs not require to be a poet 
in order to appreciate the depth of that royal love of 
long ago, that here has found so rare a setting for all 
time It was in 1612 that Shah Jehan of tho Moghul 
Ime of kmga married the lady who is known to history 
as Mnmtaz Mahal, “Exalted of the Palace,” and for 
seventeen years the love that bound the two m one Was 
strong and tender and true Then the broach came 
The lady died, but the love endured, stronger if possible 
than ever, and m her honour the matchless tomb was 
raised — ^the Taj Mahal Seventeen years it took to build, 
20,000 workmen were employed m its construction, and 
the cost of its erection is stated at three crores of rupees, 
or two million pounds Evil days came on the bereft 
husband, for, as the custom too often was in those old 
times, hia son Aurongreb, getting impatient for the 
throne, deposed and imprisoned his father in the great 
Port of Agra, which bad been buUt by Akbar the Mighty 
There, after seven veare’ confinement, Shah Jehan died 
That wondrons fort contains many palaces withm its 
walls, but one of the choicest spots of all Is the Jasmine 
Tower, bmlt by Jehangir, Akbar’s son, for the occupancy 
of his famous empress, Nor Jehan Here later Mumtaz 
Mahal had s^^'nt many of her happiest hours And 
hither old Shah Jehan, when he felt that life a closing 
hour had come, at his own request was earned The 
view from tho balcony is superb, and has for its central 
object the great white marble dome of the Taj Mahal 
Here, with his eye fixed on the glory tomb of his beloved 
queen, and with his soul gomg out to her with love 
unchanged, the royal lover breathed his last 

There were great men in that wonderful Imo of Moghul 
mlerg — great in war, great m love, and often great in 
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atatemamMp EntUcss, too, EOmc ol them were in 
them fanatical hated of idolatry, and their cmd ohnEO 
of their Hmdn sohiccts. But big men for all that, 
■whose mark on India abides to this day, and who have 
Icit behind them traditions of Empire that are BtiU a 
power m India with men of their own faith, Monn* 
meats of their greatness arc many, bnt none of all can 
equal m beauty tho Taj Mahal, where Qncen Mumtais 
and Shflh Jehan now he side by side 

«, , . , that Blfan^ shape of grace 

Instinct with lorehness — not masonry 1 
17ot architecture 1 as all others are, 

Sat the prosd passion of an Emperor's lore 
'Wrought Into living atone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty ahnniog aoul and thought, 

Insomuch that it hapa as when some face 
Dinnsly fair unrsils befon our eyes~ 

Sonas woman, beautiful unspeakably,— 

And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps, 

And will to wonhip bends tbo half yielded Imees, 

'While breath forgets to breathe , so is the Tbj 

You see it with the heart before the eyes 

Have scope to gazo. All wbito i snow white I cloud white 1 


Hushed, you adrance— your gaze still fixed I heart, soul 

EuU of the wonder , dnokiog in its spell 

Of punty and mystery, its poise 

Magical, weird, aCnal , the ghost 

Of Thought draped while — as if that Soltas'a sigh 

Had lived in issuing from faw love and gnef 

Immense, and taken huge embodiment 

Which one rash word might change from Tomh to Cloud 

You enter reverent — for a Queen is hero, 

^d tho dead King who loved her,, and Death’s «0/ 

Who ends all— and begins all and Love’s might 
mich greater is than Death, and heeds him not 
White 1 white 1 tenderly sofUy white 1 ” 

Sir Edwin Abkold 
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CHAPTER Xn 

CALCUTTA — WITH THE SCOTS 

Feom Agra to Calcutta took two mghta and a day m 
the tram, and it was with becommg respect that we 
approached the great city which stiU remains the capital 
of India la the ofdml records Delhx is now the capital, 
for 13 it not for six months of the year the seat of Govern 
ment, and do not the Honourable Senators who sit in 
the new Legislative Aasemblv, devismg measnres wise 
or unwise for all India, wt there too f AU trne, and yet 
Calcutta remamg the premier city, the city which counts 
most for the prosperity of India Whether it be la 
politics or commerce, social development or education, 
Calcutta leads India As to whether it is the ' second 
city of the Empire ’ or not, that is a question to be 
discussed with Bombay and Glasgow All three make 
the claim, but it is near enough the truth to class them 
as ‘ second equal,’ each having a population of about 
one miUioc 

Eighteen years had passed smee last we visited Cal 
entta, and the huge developments that have taken place 
smee that day overwhelmed one The “ London of the 
East, the Duke of Connaught termed it on his recent 
visit, and the comparison is very apt There is the 
same sense of the vastness of the city, the msignificanco 
of one 8 own Individual self* tbo same ceaseless tread of 
myriads of human beings, and the same mad rush of 
thousands of motor cars and tan cabs, driven at a rate 
calculated to slay a hundred daily Oh for a lodge m 
some vast wilderness, was the secret desire of one s soul 
That was to come in due tune— but first the mighty 
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For abont a hundred years tho Scottish Church has 
been at •svork hero, seeking to servo two widely contrasted 
constituencies — tho Scots and * Young Bengal ’ To 
see this double worl. as it is to day took t\, o solid weeks, 
every day being packed full with engag;ements Tho 
first five days wero given to tho Chaplaincies, tho re 
maining nine to tho Missions In four hospitable homes 
we were successively happy guests, first at Government 
House, whero Lord and Lady Bonaldshay were exceed 
mg kind, and thereafter at our Ladies' Mission House 
at Cossiporc, at Pnacipal Watt's house m tho Scottish 
Churches College, and at tho house of Professor Mill in 
tho same coUege Everywhero was kindness, and though 
fjNzr ekasges ot kase la l&nTteca days had its penalties, 
yet one found it a decided advantage to bco thmgs from 
more than one ‘ msidc of tho outside ” 


Nothing could have been better timed than the first 
contact with Calcutta ‘bnthcr Scots ’ Wo reached tho 
City of Palaces on 20tb November, and next day was 
* St Andrew & Day ! Now everywhere, savo m Scotland, 
St Andrew s Day is to tho Scot tho ‘ di+y of days, and 
m Calcutta it is even more so No other gathermg of 
Scots ou this day of national festival coEnparea with that 
held m Calcutta Alike m numbers and in importance 
it comes first Prom tar and near through all Bengal 
tho Scotsmen rally , and if a Governor or Viceroy has a 
groat declaration of pubhc Interest to make, St Andrew a 


Dinner supphes tho favounto platfonn In tho past 
Lord DuHcnn and Lord Curzon each spoko words here 
that have a place m history this year Lord Bonaldshay 
was to add another to these speeches that count And 
aa a place for tho ambassador of tho Kirk, givmg his first 
salute to tho assembled Scots of Calcutta, no spot could 
compare with this Four hundred enthusiastic Scots 
and Scotsmen a guests fiUed tho great hafi Lord EonaM 
sUay ocoapicd tho chair, and caw that aU things went 
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as all things Bhonld Ihpers from tho Scots rnaillers 
alternated mth the GoTcmor's band in pving mnwe 
Bucli as makes tho Scot more Caledonian than ever 
There vras a hnsh of expectancy when tho chairman 
rose to give his speech It aras a mastcrpicco— -qnict, 
measnred, emphatic, strong The Non Co operation 
movement aras then approaching a climax, and the 
Government had at last decided that toleration conld 
no further go Yet one moro offer to tho extremists 
was made “ To tho leaders in India," said tho Governor, 

" I offer onco moro tho hand of friendship and co opera 
tion for Indians good Will they clasp it t " When he^ 
ceased -a storm of enthusiastic applause broke out 
Again and again throughout tho evening it was renewed, 
whenever opportunity offered of expressing the uuusnal 
appreciation felt for this most popular of Governors 
Among the guests were four Indians — a new departure 
for St Andrew’s Dinner, and a good departure They 
were four Ministers of Stale xn the now Oovermnent, 
and to one of them, the veteran, Sir Surendranath 
Bannerjee, was given tho honour of replying for * Tho 
Guests ’ of all nationalities His speech was one oi 
rich eloquence , but it was more In it he took occasion, 
on behalf of all Indians of moderate nund, to clasp the 
hand which the Governor had held out , and by a happv 
inatmct he turned ere he closed to eulogise the priceless 
services rendered to India by Scottish missionaries from 
Dr Duff to the men of the present hour, testifying, with 
a break m his voice, that all that was best in himself 
was denved from lus missionary teachers in his early 
days My own opportumty came when asked to reply 
to the toast, " The Land o’ Cakes " As a rule this 
toast ifl sacrosanct from any reply , but it was felt that 
the presence of the Kirks Commissioner, fresh from 
home, justified the innovation It was a joy to give to 
these enthusiastic Scots a message warm with affection 
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and fond rcmembranco from tUe old folks nt home. 

The TecepUoTi of the message was very gladdening, as 
also -was the land thonght that led the band to pl^y» 
■when I sat down, "’Will ye no’ come back again? ” 
Love for the Kirk is not dead in tho heart of the Calcutta 
Scots. It may go to sleep ‘whUes,’ but it is there sure 
enough. 

A happy custom has ordained that on the Sunday 
tolloTiving St Andrew’s Day the secular joys of ft St 
Andrew’s Dinner should bo succeeded by tho hallowing 
influences of ft national Scottish service in St Andrew’s 
OhttrcJi. For such a service no chnrch in the East has 
the quaUfications possessed by the Calcntta kirk. It is 
more than a kiik; It is ft National Institution, which 
shrines memories of a centuTy*old fight for Scottish 
rights, when the Kiik had to fake oil the gloves if she 
were to have a place in the sun at all. Di Bryce, the first 
chaplain, took them ofl and smote hard. The Anglican 
authorities of the day in India challenged the right of 
a Scottish chnrch to have a spire — badge of national 
status: result, the spiro went a foot higher than that 
of the cathedral I Then the right of Scottish ministers 
to marry their own -people was denied, and — ^will it be 
believed 1 — the Scottish Church authorities at home, for 
peace’ sake, said, ' Let bo, let be I ’ But Dr Bryce 
would not Met be.’ He fought the pacifists in the 
General Assembly and carried the day. So, little by 
little, was it impressed on the high officials in India 
that Scotland too has a National Chnrch, and will not 
bo deified her national place in any part of the British 
Empire. The trouble has been that, with new genera* 
lions ol officials, this elementary instruction has had to 
be given over and over again. 

But on Sunday, 4th December 1921, there was no' 
place for dubiety. Their Excellencies, the Governor and 
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I tidy Kotnldifiay, vw fa tlip Oorcrnor'* pew, nnd the 
One old cliurcli was fillwt nith a conprcgatlon of Beota 
who knew their country** pbc« and the plnco of their 
country’* Kirk. It was a memonWo senJee. Ko fewer 
tlnn eight mlnlittcn of our Clmrcli were there, 
t.iklnR part fn the icrriec. TIio old pwlma dear to 
Seottish hearta were fung, the lemion dwelt on the 
rrligloua notes that Bcotlind looks for in her eons, and 
tho climax came with the readlnjj of the Aeacmhly’a 
letter to Scottish congregations fa the Tar East. In* 
terestlng, too, to many was tho fact tint, for Iho first 
time In India, tho preacher wore tho official dress of a 
JfcMlcrator of tho Oencral itssemhiy of the Church of 
Scotland ; and not uninteresting may be this further 
fact that, boforo leaving tho vestry for tho ecrrlcc (hat 
night, ho who wore tho robes faced up before the portrait 
of Dr Bryce, and bowed respcctfnUy to the Charch’s 
champion of a hnndred years ago. 

In tho morning of tho day there had been a senrieo of 
another lin«L At BssiucKror-n, eight miles north of 
Calcutta, tho Boyal Scots Fusltlcrs 'ocro quartered, and 
with JTr 11‘Lcin, tho chaplain, assisting, parade serraco 
was hold in tho Oamson Obnreh. There, os always, it 
was a delight to speak to tho Scottish soldiere, though 
In this regiment l 4 esbytcrians arc not In such on over 
whelmmg majority as ono expects to find In Scottish 
regiments, but every draft from homo was helping to 
put things right. 

Ono moTo service with Calcutta Scots was held on 
the following Sunday evening, in tho United Froe Obnreh 
in Wellesley Square, where ono was equally at home 
A fine congregation gathered , Hr M'Kinnon, the minister, 
shared the duties, nnd I rejoiced in being able to give 
tho greetings of tho Scottish Church at homo to tho 
other half of tho Church in Calcutta, llerc, as elsewhere 
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in India, oni connlrymcn, and not less onr coun^- 
Tvomen, are ripe for nnion, and are Impatient over tbo 
delays at home. It \rill bo a real gain lor tho churches 
in Calcutta -when It comes. Both tho present churches 
are rituated in the burincss quarter o£ tho city» wmote 
from the residential area. With nnion there urill stUl 
he tivo congregations, for tho Calcntta Scots arc suffi* 
ciently numexons for that ; bnt whilo ono Trill remain 
in the historic city, the other Trill find a local habitation 
in the suhnihan area "where Europeans most do con* 
gregatc. 


St Andrew’s Day and the Sunday services snpplicd 
•what may he termed official * contacts * Trith tho Scots 
of Calcutta, but in between were many contacts of other 
hmds — Kirk'sesslon meetings^ Committco meetings; 
daily talks Trith the two chaplains, Mr DrommondGordon 
the Presidency Senior Chaplain, valued organiser, cone* 
spondent, and friend through this Indian tour, and Mr 
Ingram, his brotherly junior coUeagne ; a most hearty 
* welcome ' congregational * At Home * ; many de* 
lightful private gatherings of a social kind ; and a great 
official dinner Trith seventy guests at Government House. 

In these crowded days one ^tbered Enropean * atmos- 
phere very rapidly ; but most of all did I increasingly 
realise the greatness of the Bphcio which Calcutta oSera 
for a devoted Scottish nuifistry, and tho urgent duty 
which Uea on the Churches at homo in tins matter. 
There is splendid ‘ fishing ’ to be done here, but it 
requires extra good ' fishers.* How sound tho heart 
of this great community Is In regard to higher duties 
is not best judged by counting beads at an ordinary 
Church service, nor even by considering tho high offl. 
ciency of the many Church organisations. Better still 
is such evidence as Hub s A bttle while ago our Badiea’ 
Mission, which has its headquarters at Cosslpore, away 
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In the fxtrrnjo north of Calfulla, foond It rory difficult 
to nrranpe for «cnillng the Indian women tcachcn to 
llic «riO{W (lay.achoohi ihronjrhout the city. TIio Klrl* 
wiinlon nnd other Scots put on their oonsldcring’ cap. 
An«l noK o motor'omnlbos fa the property of the Jfisilon, 
which dfatribules the tcachew ercry morning, and then 
others them up and takes them &afo homo every after* 
noon. 

Or better evidence itUl of the loundoeu of the Calcutta 
European heart. That noWo enterprise, the Kahmpong 
nomes, like other philanthropies, has times of strain, 
sometimes pretty severe strain. ^\Tiat happens t I>r 
Oraham comes down to Calcutta, calls n meeting' of tho 
mcrcanlUo community, tells Ids needs — and rupees poor 
In by tho ten thousand! Yes, tho heart fa sound 
enough. 


onAPTEJi xni. 

CALCUTTS— WiTn ‘ TOtWO 

Scomsn Jlfaslow In Oalcatta are cmphattcallj'hjlsaions 
to ' rounj Bengal ' ' Old ’ Bengal fa not altogether 

forgotten, middle aged Bengal gets a modicum of atten* 
tion, but mno tenths of the missionary energy goes to 
servo tho young men and tho young w-omen, the boys 
and the girls who together constitute ' Young Bengal.* 
Of the nine days we gave to the Missions m Calcutta, 
eight were occupied with work for tho young, or with 
Councils concemmg it. Geographical considerations, 
rather than distinctions of sox, decided the order in 
which the many activities were seen, but here it will 
help to a clear impression of the varied work if the two 
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great departraents, as far as b possible, are presented 
to the reader separately — first the work for the Yonng 
Men and Boys, and second, that for the Tonng Women 
and Girls. 


1 . 

In any account ol the kind, the Scoto'ISII Chdeohes 
College must come first. Its past history, as well as its 
present work', gives it a premier place. Like St Andrew a 
Kirk, only in a far greater degree, the Scottish Churches 
College is more* than its name implies : it is a Ifational 
Institution. It has a place in the history oi Modern 
India. Should Modem India seek for its birthplace, as 
many tor the honour would bo put forward as 

fox Homer’s natal spot— and with greater justice, for 
Modem India is a very complex organism. It has in 
truth had many birthplaces. But beyond question one 
of the chiefest of them all is the origi^ Scottish school, 
opened by Dr Doff in 1830, whose lineal descendant is 
the Scottish Churches College of to-day. Here it was 
that the great experiment was first made of giving a 
txaiidng in the knowledge and Christian culture of the 
"West to the sons of the East. Once the process had 
begun, it swept like a great conquering stream over the 
whole land, for India was eager, perhaps oven over* 
eager, for the new wisdom. It gave her new thoughts, 
new life, new ideals, new ambitions, and little by little 
new power. To-day we see to what it has all grown, 
'and while there may be some things that were better 


' unseen, there can be but one opinion as to the immense 
advance that India has made in her mental and spirit- 
ual equipment since Western knowledge and Christian 
teaching began to bo poured out for her acceptance 
From Dufl’s day to the present hour, the Scottish Church 
has not TOTcrecl in its enfieavonr to win the soul of 
India tor Christ, by giving to her youth an education 
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p^net^^tca throopJiOBt witli CJinstJan inilncaccs In 
Cilcuttfl the cndcavonr Iw* provm from more to more 
In 1837 tho limntle echool gnvo jiLico to tbo stately 
‘Tjcnonl Assembly’s Institution’ in Comvrallia Square 
In 1813 came tho Disruption, vrhon Dr Dull and his 
colleagues began work nnoi\ in tho Dull College, while 
tho Assembly’s Institution earned on, alter a bnef 
Alrthis, under Dr Ogilno For sixty flro years tho 
divided work continued — two Scottish missionary col 
leges working In Cafeuttn, In ngid though increasingly 
friendly independence, — and then camo in 1908 tho 
healing of the breach Dconomlc considerations ^ve the 
spar to Christian unity, and tho Slisslon work of tbo two 
Scottish Chnrclics In Oalentta — tbo women’s work ex 
cepted— was unified under the name of tho SecUtsh 
CTiurehet MUstan Tbo Duff College was sold, large 
additions were made to tbo ongioal institution , and 
now tho noble SccUtth Churchu Coltfgfi stands out as 
a sign of Scottish unity, and as the crown of Scottish 
educational missionary cflort for Indio s people 
Come and seo tho College at work Along one of the 
Crowded main streets of tho city wo are whirled by a 
reckless taxi driver, every inch of ground being occupied 
by buildings or vehicles or human beings, and no Sign 
of any academic grove presenting itself At last a break 
in tho monotony on one sido of the street a well kept 
lakelet with ornamental surroundings, and on its farther 
eido a noble stretch of buildings, mamfestly an original 
centre block with later additions, and (as subsequent 
acquaintance shows) sobd extensions to the rear, right 
away to the parallol street behind This is the Scottish 
Churches College Tho Eev Dr Watt, the present 
principal, who has filled the post weU ever since Dr 
Warm’s day, meets us at the entrance, and gmdes m 
for a whole forenoon over his impressive kingdom 
There are some 900 students at work, and a staff of 
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40 professors, lecturers, nnd osaistmts, 9 being European 
missionanes The tune miSBionanea ought to bo twelve, 
but thtee of oui own Church’s posts 'ire at present 
waiting to be filled 

It IS 10 , and for fifteen minutes wo have a very 

pleasant talk with the Indian professors In their common 
room as they arrive for the day’s work, winch begins 
at 10 30 They are a stnkmg body of young savants 
The average age is about thirty years or thereby All 
are keen men, mterested m their work and in life, and, 
hke all men o! their class m India to day, very keen 
m things -pobtical A not unhealthy nationalism crops 
out agam and agam in the talk, hut as the time of our 
visit IS rather a ‘ hot ’ time pohtically, a prudent avoid 
ance of the hottest topics marks the conversation How, 
fts all through our Calcutta visit, It is a real pleasure to 
meet these young intellectuals, and, I think, not a one 
sided pleasure only 

At 10 16 the hell rings for the openmg service of 
prayer, held m the large hall Attendance is voluntary, 
but hundreds of yonng Indians are present, and with a 
hymn, Scripture reading, and prayer by llr Cameron, 
the work of the day is launched Thereafter comes a 
senes of visits to the many spacious class rooms where 
the students are at work , and it is good work Class 
after class is seen, and kmdly words of greetmg spoken 
Every class without exception is m perfect order, and 
instruction is bemg ably given by Indian and European 
teachers Enghsh, PMosophy, Mathematics, History, 
Economics, Science, practicM and theoretic— every 
branch Is cared for, and as the University examinations 
show, both the sowing and the harvestmg are good. 

And what of Rehgious Instruction t At one o’clock 
every day the students are gathered mto nine large 
classes, and for half anTiour very defimto Bible know, 
ledge 13 imparted Come to the class taught by Dr 
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Watt Some 230 etmlvnts crowd the bonclica The 
passage dealt with Is that which tells of the hcaUng of 
the palsy. Dr Watt expounds TMth fulness and frank- 
ness Chnst fls Iho healer of the hod} and the soul of 
needy man is exalted The Gospel note rings true and 
sounds out clear Verily the missionary aim of the 
CoUego Is not minimised 

But opirt from direct instruction in tho truths of 
Christianity, tho influenco ol Christian personality and 
the power of Christian contact are continually in cior 
ciso Prohahly this is most of all tho caso m tho five 
Ilosttlt, Jtt cacti of which fifty to sixty students are 
housed, and arc In dally intimate tonch with one or 
other of tho leading Christian mcmbcTS of tho College 
staff Each Hostel has Us own lifo and interests, and 
nourishes Its own loyalties , but m all character budding 
Is a pnmary aim On tho mormng of my second Sunday 
in Calcutta, I was taken to tho Tomory Hostel for a 
short rehgious semco at 8 aji All the resident students 
wero Hindus, but there wero fifty present, and no more 
alert congregation have I over ofldressed on the Christian 
rule of life than I did that day Without doubt, for the 
higher life ol tho students, these Hostels, under sym 
pathetic supervision, are of first class importance 

Tor long Indian colleges suffered, Uko onr Scottish 
Umverslties, from over absorption of the students in 
their studies I In the students’ estimate of life nothmg 
else mattered, save to work up and pass the examina 
tions presenbed Students as a class were ‘ grinders ’ , 
colleges, with rare exceptions, were education mills 
Their specific missionary aim helped to rescue Mission 
colleges in some degree from this hurtful iunitation, but 
not altogether , and in them, as in other colleges, there 
has been durmg the last twenty years a marked advance 
m the attention paid to the non instructional side of 
student life The Scottish Churches College has been a 
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leader m thi 3 healthy development Sports have nou 
a real place m the thought and life of the College, and 
an excellent playing field ot six acres extent (where ^wo 
witnessed the annnal sports, and my fellow pllgnm gave 
away the pnzes), snpphcs the needed area for the manly 
contests that do so much to form manly men Tor mental 
gymnastics that help to widen the oatlook of Tonng 
India, College Societies exist which m number and m 
variety rival the tJnivcraities at homo To servo the 
whole man— body, mind, and spint— in the best possible 
way IS the dm of this truly great College 
The main feeder of the College is the ScoUith Churches 
Collegiate School This is under tho cntlmsiastic manage 
ment of Mr W Alexander, aided by a staff ot over thirty 
teachers, ncarlv hall of whom are Christians It, too, is 
a noble institution Situated at a little distance off from 


the College, It has a life and reputation of its own One 
thousand boys are m attendance, and tho building is 
worthy of this eager young army Three storevs high, 
each storey has seven thoroughly good class rooms, while 
attached is a two storey annexe for tho elementary 
department Everywhere is hie, energy, and enthusiasm, 
and a ready wiUmgness on the part of the management 
to launch out along any hue that promises to benefit 


the boys One instance of this Is the starting of a class 
m practical telegraphy Bovs arc selected for this by 
examination, receive their training, and are sure of a 
Government post when their course is completed Truly 
a fine -school, where building, staff, and pupils are all 
up to date, a worthy memorial of the days when Prin 
cipal 1/amb was at tho wheel — and this was the first 
notable buildmg resulting from the union of tho Missions 
lis cSiiuaz ot this part ot oar CaJeutfa aisit camo 
with the celebration ol CoUege Dav on 0th December 
when, m tho gronndii adjoining the College, there was 
held the annnal dlstabntton ot prizes, and tho annual 
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delivery of speeches An unusual element was supplied 
by the unhappy prevalence of political erciteraent at 
the time, and the consequent uncertainty as to how the 
attendance of the students at fho function would be 
affected Borne of the prominent Congress leaders, 
heroes m the eyes of Toung India, bad just been placed 
under arrest for their open support of Non Co operation 
leadmg to violence The Indian press was seeing red, 
several schools and colleges were deserted by their 
pupils in token of protest, Calcutta looked as if it might 
be ‘ nasty,’ and streets qmto near the College were 
being patrolled by British soldiers with machine guns 
Not a very peaceful environment for a College Bav 
Prize Bistnhution For a tune the students gathered 
slowly, hnt outside the gates they were seen in crowds 
Why not enter m f Because the police party who were 
regulatmg the orderly packing of c&msges, &o , were 
in charge of a European sergeant, and only when the 
man of offending racial authority disappeared did the 
Indians freely enter ! Such was Calcutta in December 
1921 In the end the gathering was large and entirely 
cordial Dr Watt read a most gntifymg report for the 
year My wife distributed the prizes to a great number 
of BTTiiiTTig recipients, and the function closed with 
“ God save the King " Two speeches were given, one 
of exceptional interest being by Sir Devn Prasad Sarvad 
hikary, O-I B , who had just returned from a visit to 
all the Universities of Britain, and who now took occi 
Bion to extol the hospitality shown by the Scottish 
Umversities to Indian students as compared with that 
of the Umversities of Bngland, and recommended bis 
young hearers to choose Scotland if they should cross 
the seas for further education My own words from (be 
chair, spoken in gathering darkness and with multi 
tudjQOQs crows chonissiog around, dealt with the past 
of the College, and with the growing Importance of the 
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eerricc wWcli mlsRlonan* coUcgM lia'e It In tlieir powrr 
to render to tlie Ifcw India of to-da%. Tnily it b in- 
calculably great. XcTCT have the olamnl of t!je»o eof- 
legcR had so much real power In their hand lot the 
stopmg of their country na they now posst-ia Ke%er 
■«raa it moro urgent to shape the ‘shapew/ so that the\ 
mav do their great work well. Ani, may I add, nc\er 
has the College been more devotedly 6or\e<l bj great* 
hearted missjonanca than to <lay, and never did It otlcr 
a Tmcr sphere for Christian service limn in this honr of 
India’s transformation. \Vho volnnleers ! 


w 

To see the Wtmen's Work of onr Misdon in Calcntla, 
withm a limited time, you roast hire or borrow n motor 
"Happily the kindness of motor possctslng friends— not* 
ably Bit Alexander Murray, lUo Mission staff of tho 
CoUoge who own a motor in common, and bt Andrew s 
Kirk itself— supplied all our needs But tho motor 
which was a necessity for us la also a necessity for the 
Mission ladies. If their work Is to bo done without regret* 
tahlo oventralu- In tho old days it was not so necessary. 
Until 1911 tho base of operations, tho Lndies’ JIUsion 
House, was located In tho very heart of tho great city, 
at “ 125 Bow Bazaar," and work done In the north or 
in the south extremities was not unreachable Kow tho 
Bfisaion Ilonso la situated in Cossipore, at tho extreme 
north end of tho eight miles long metropolis ; and to work 
the south from the north demands a motor, — at least 
until, as is contemplated, a second Mission Hoiwo arises 
In the South Bud, and the staff of imasionaries divides 
To tho ladies we were Indebted tor a very pleasant 
social gathenng of misslonaty friends belonging to all 
the Churches, which served as our Introduction to 
‘Missionary Calcutta* It was held in tho spacious 
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eompound of the 2iIisaion Hoase on a beautiful afternoon 
m the beginning of December — ^wheu aU tho afternoons 
m India are beautiful English, Scottish, American, 
and Indian friends were there from many Hissions, and 
then, as so -often m India, one realised with gladness 
the stnkmg umty that mtu-ks Ohnstian Missions to day 
in India The Mission House is a commodious bmidmg 
with many rooms, where are housed not only our six 
missionary ladies, but abo a number of the Chnstian 
teachers, who are occupied dojing the day in one or 
other of the City schools It is at once a happy home 
and a strong base of Clinstian semce 
School work is of three varieties, and we saw them 
all Vast, there are schools of the Lmd adopted from 
the start by our Mission, and whose importance is still 
undimmisbed — ws , SchooU for Hindu Oirls Of these, 
there are four in the northern half of the city, hidden 
away out of sight, and reached only after much twisting 
and tuznmg along the narrow crowded streets To these 
schools m succession we were conducted one day by 
Miss Longhurst, the expcnenced and devoted senior 
missionary Their regular supervision is in Miss Laha’s 
competent hands To tho little pupils, as to us, the 
visits were a great event They were as anxious to 
exhibit tho extent of their knowledge and tho variety 
of their accomphshmonts In sewmg, embroidery, model 
hag, drill, singmg, and Scnptnre InoTvlcdgo as wo were 
charmed to see it all The buildings may in several 
cases be not up to date, for they aro mostly rented 
Hmdu houses, which means InsniBciency of room and 
hght, and tortuous modes of access , but tho instruction 
IS thoroughly good, and it needs little imagination to 
realise what these few years of bright and happy school 
experiences mean for the enrichment of tho whole life of 
these little girls, soon to be burdened with omen’s 
datios, cares, and eorrows Specially dellghtfol was It 
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to -witness the eagerness -with which Bible stones were 
retold by selected pupils They were bom tellers o! 
talcs, and though one was ignorant of tho language in 
which tho excited narrators spoke, yet the eager eyes, 
the self forgetting gestures, and tho eloquent rush of 
words dedared how the story possessed tho tellers So 
eager did some become that they got mastered by the 
rush of words, gulped down what threatened to be a 
choke, and sped on with the talo * Bo sure theso tales 
axe told and retold in very many homes And m tho 
long years in front of the eager speakers, the lessons 
of these stones they know so well will come again and 
agam to cheer and strengthen in tho hard places of life 
From 100 to 140 girls filled each school — from 600 to 
600 of India’s maidens daily receiving instruction that 
makes them useful daughters of their country, and 
learning such things of the love of God as will bring 
gladness to their hearts as long as life lasts Is this sot 
a service right well worth rendering ! 

Akin to these schools are three schools of a rather 
less developed type that we visited another day away 
at the ‘ South End ’ of CatcuUa, near the great docks 
on the Hooghly, where tho mterests of the Sea have 
brought together a large population — m Kiddeepoee, 
Mathiabe-uz, and Budge Budge About 100 girls 
were present m each school , but moat mterestmg of 
all was Budge Budge, a rural centre some seventeen 
mfles away from Calcutta In itself it ts an mterestmg 
attractive spot, but for ns its importance hes in the 
fact that here will likely he the future base of the Women’s 
Work on the South Side The whole of this distnct is 
marked out oa vta sphere of ‘Bistnct Wciik.’ by 'the 
Scottish Churches Mission, and one -visuahses m the 
near future two Mission Houses in this arear— one for 
the ‘Distnct’ missionary of the Scottish Churches Mis 
Sion, the other occupied by two ladies of the Women’s 
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Sli^slon— thp work rndlitln" out Into tbo 

counln inrrotuKlliyj, to the ^Jorj: of God and tbe wpJ] 
!)cln^ of the > ct un<}n*jih(*ml people Already at Ilud;rc 
Itudffe tlie JiLwIon lias a Rood Bops’ School, under n 
mort capable young ChrUtlan headmaster, Mr Daniel, 
and n dUtrlet church with an Indian minister at Mathia 
bni* \MtU adequate ■uperaHslnn it Is safo to prophesy 
no small things for tho work at the * South Dnd ’ 

Beaoml question, however, the fairest flower of tho 
Women s JIUsion is tho JJearrfiny 5cAoof for CArfifmii 
tJirfs at Cossipore, where, tinder tlic algorous and cap 
nhlfl management of 3nM Clark and her colleague SfLss 
Watson, cightr Clirlstkn girls aro housed and fc<l and 
trained in all good things and ways It was tho dream 
of this floo Institotioo arising that mainly drew tho 
Kfisslon from tho centre to tho suburbs Kow the dream 
has been splcodldlr folllllcd, and It was pure jov to us 
to witness its fulfilment A long two storied rnngo of 
buildings, fronted by deep verandabs, and looking 
out on o small field of green grass , an ideal school tho 
lower storey, an Ideal dormitory tho upper, an fdcally 
secluded plaj tag ground tho green sward In front And, 
itmo} bo trulv added, an Ideal management 

Guided bj JUss Clark and Miss Watson, wo sjient on 
afternoon In going over the whole school, saw tho vanoiis 
classes of bright inteUigent girls with n look of happy 
case In their own position that betokened good things 
for their future, and an absence of tho over timid shrink* 
ing that one bad often noted in non Clmstlan girls 
At tho close of the ‘inspection* all gathered in the fine 
large hall, and with songs and action songs, recitations, 
speeches, and garlands, the happy afternoon came to a 
happy close 

It is ono of the best bits of work m tho Mission Tlieso 
glila aro to bo tho wires of Christian men, and m manv 
coses tho teachers In Girls Bchoola They are to be 
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‘ mothers in Israel,’ and in the trainms ‘'>=7 a™ 

hero hesn goodly part ol Israel’s hope ’ 

Over and above all this school vrork there is the 
teaching, sccnlar and religions, earned on m zenams 
by Miss° "Watt, Miss Gasper, Mrs Bose, and numerous 
Bible 'women This waa a closed region tor mo, and 
lack ol time made it also a closed region for my vrifo 
But as a following np of the seed sowmg in the Hindu 
Girls’ Schools it is impossible to speak of it too highly 


m 

In most Mission Fields a fair indication of the past 
effectiveness of the work of the Mission is given by tho 
condition of the Indian Church within the area If 
the Church is found to be rooted and grounded m tho 
heart of the people, an organism aUvo and extending 
with visible rapidity, it is a sale conclusion that the 
work of the ^sion has h^n sound If the Church 
he weak and nou progressive, tho Mission has surelj 
suffered from some defects This easy test, however, 
has Its limitations For general ‘Bistnct work,’ where 
tho upbuilding of an indigenous Cburcb is the ' chief 
end ’ of the Mission, the test is not as a rule unfair , 
but where the ‘ chief end ’ of a Mission has been of a 
different nature, tho test is of httlo use This is the 
case with the Scottish Missions m Calcutta There, 
nghtly or wrongly, ‘ Chuich building ’ has not been the 
primary end in new From Duff 8 time until to dav 
‘ Nation building ’ desenbes better the central pur 
pose— the students and alumni of the college being 
equipped with Christian pnnciplcs and strengthened 
m capacities that will make them tmo and good leaders 
ol Ihclr people In then day and genemtion All the 
Missions of the Beformed Churches m North India have 
beneated by the • output * of this Scottish College 
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which iias served the Chtirches along tins hno In a re 
marfcabic degree Bnt so far as the Indian Church in 
Calcutta is concerned, the Scottish Missions have not 
a groat contnbntwn to show They have m the city itself 
only one fnliy equipped congregation, and the Christian 
community connected therewith numbers nhont COO 
But it is a congregation of no mean importance, for the 
Church has probably Iho most influential Indian 
congregation in the whole of Calcutta Until 1920 the 
two Scottish Missions had each their own Bengali con 
gregation (both under the Presbyterian Church in 
India), the Church of Scotland having ‘St Andrews 
Bengali Church ' and tlie United Free Church the ‘ Duff 
Bengali Church ’ ITow they are united, the Duff 
Ciiurch being the House of Cod for both communities, 
entirely self supporting, and controlled by a Hirh 
session thoroughly alive to its duties and importance 
On the forenoon of Sunday, 11th December, when the 
service in Unghah was held, I preached to a most sink 
mg congregation, entirely Indian, with the exception of 
the missionaries In front a great cohort of Christian 
guls and young -women flrom the United Free Church 
Boardmg School, behind sat the regular Indian con 
gregation, to whom Bnghab was a familiar tongue, pew 
after pew bemg filled with cultured Indian men and 
women, and behind them a large body of students The 
large church was completely filled, and a service compar 
able m everyiespect with that of any of our city churches 
in Scotland was held Reverence, decorum, heartiness 
in the praise, teen attention to the sermon — all were 
there From a Scottish point of view this was the 
service which showed a ciiltnrcd Chnstiamty most im 
presalvely of all I had eqienenco of m India One felt 
indeed that It was almost too Scottish, and not suffl 
cientlv Indian , bnt m these days m the great aties of 
India services have to be adapted to the many stages 
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and varieties of cnltnro Trhich tiio Christian community 
shows Earhcr in the day, for those whom Western 
culture had not touched, a full Bengali service had been 
held, with Bengali hymns and music , and if another 
section of the commumty find they worship God better 
through more ■Western media, why not make provision 
therefor t After all, m India to day English is the 
language used and British are the models followed in 
all assemhlages, pohtical or social or religious, where 
T pi^ig ns trained m Western culture meet together So 
let the Duff Church go on being all thmgs to all men, 
and make provision for the rehgions ontponnng ot the 
soul of cultured and uncultured alike In speaking 
afterwards of the remarkable congregation to a mmis* 
tenal brother (of the Umted Free Church), he remarked 
“ Yes, they are a line people, and they know it They 
are the ‘ Dmted Free St George’s ' of Calcutta ” 

One regret I had that forenoon, and only one The 
girls of the Church ot Scotland Boarding School should 
have been there too , but it is impossible Cosaipore 
IS three or four miles away, so the girls get a short set 
nee for themselves But it is not the same Soon, 
however, there may be a car extension to Cossipore and 
beyond, and then, for young as well as for adults, Duff 
Church will he the church of the whole of the Scottish 
Chorches Mission m Calcutta 

IV 

The last forenoon of our Calcutta stay was marked 
hv a dehghtfol visit to the two chief schools worked by 
the ■Women’s Mission of the Umted Free Church— the 
Christian Girls’ Boardmg School, and the Duff Higher 
Grade School lor Hmdu Girls Our welcome tiom eur 
Umted Free Church sistera here, ns everywhere m India 
was as cordial as heart could desire, and the work was 
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ripht troll worth Boein". The Boarding School In Doff 
Street, ndjaceot to the church, ij run on the Bomo iIccB 
ns oor school nt Cosstporc. A line three-storey huUdlog 
protidca good nccoramodation for about 100 girls, who 
aro troll suporvised by JDm riumb. Dnt the ‘flight ’ of 
the JUsslon is -undoabtcdly the Buff School for Hindu 
Girl*. The buildings ate the most entirely adequate 
to the noofls of girls’ education of any that wo flaw in 
India ; and for this, thanks are mainly duo to the 
vision and the tireless push of Miss Ilogg, who is in 
charge. Over and over again in India one has felt how 
much more up-to-date the Dindu Boys' BehooU of the 
Missions arc than is the case with the schools for the 
Hindu Qirh. In the largo cities, while tlio instmetion 
given in the girls’ schools is thoroughly good, too often 
tho school buildings leave very much to bo desired. 
Humble places, hired houses np side-streets, Hindo 
dwelling-houses never meant for schools, too many of 
them are. Tnie, things are steadily Improving} but 
in this Duff OirU' School wo hare a perfect model of 
what one would hke to see in every city. A few years 
ago tho old inadequacy prevailed, and then Miss Hogg 
tackled the matter. The site of one scbpol, which bad 
ground adjacent, was eelcctcd for a central school ; the 
land adjoining was acquired; money was raised at 
home and in Calcutta; and now this palatial building, 
three storeys high, forming three sides of a square, 
With open ground in front, and an array of spacious 
class-rooms, Is thronged every day by some 400 Hmdu 
girls, who are being educated in surroundings that are 
equal ^to those of the best Boys’ School that India can 
show.. Two other schools of the older type still con- 
tinue, but this is fhe Echool. May it prove the pioneer 
of many I 

Of the happy meetinp wellnigh every evening, with 
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mUaionary Mends and Mth Mends not missionaries 
that marked onr Calcntta stay, nothing can hero he 
said, save that they were very many and very happy, 
and extremely helpful too in -widening onc’B knowledge 
of men and -women and things. It was one oi the huslest 
JoTtnights in one’s life, and looking hack upon it and 
remembering the multitudes of things seen and learned 
as the days glided swiftly past, one pronounces it one 
of the richest fortnights as well- 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

aCUAlIPOBC^A LAia>^BK OF i. TTBW AGE. 

Missions in India do more than live t they gro-w. With 
gro-wth come developments that create new needs ; and 
to supply these needs now ways have to be devised. 
While in Calcutta we were brought into contact with 
one notable example of this, — a landmark that denotes 
the arrival of a new age, a development that is charged 
■with benediction, not for one Mission only, but for all 
the Missions— -the Berampore Theological College. The 
name may not sound very seductive, yet the thing 
signified is full of interest. But come and see, and then 
pronoxmee judgment. 

Where and what is Berampore f It is the old Danish 
settlement, thirteen imlcs up the Hooghly, where in 
1109 Wilham Carey, Brill’s pioneer missioi^y to 
India, along with Joshua Marahman and William Ward 
—a magnificent triumvirate,— began their epoch-making 
work in India. Calcutta -would not receive them. The 
British authorities of that day would have deported 
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them bacL to Britain as dangerous disturbers of the 
peace of India So in Seramporo, under the protection 
of the Danish fiag, and with the avowed support of the 
Danish king, the good work began , and now for all 
time Serampore is a leading Christian sbrme m India — 
a hallowed spot, whero it la good to remember tho 
days that are gone, and to bow the knee m gratitude to 
God for His faithful servants of long ago To day, 
however, it is more than the great past of Serwnpore 
that draws ns there it is also the great present, and, 
as 1 heUevo, the yet greater future So to Serampore 
let us go 

But how t By rail would ho the quickest way, hut 
there is a far better way than that — by Htver And for 
us the better way was made possible Bv tbe kmdoess 
of His Excellency the Governor, and thxoogh tbo brotherly 
offices of Mt W B Goutlay, 1 0 8 , lus Pnvate Secretary 
and devoted Scottish Churchman, tbe Governor s fine 
launch was put at our disposal for the day, likewise 
a most ample supply of good things for tho physical 
comfort of his guests, also stilled retomers to see things 
done decently and la order So on the forenoon of a 
perfect day, accompanied by Mrs Ward, wife of tbe Hon 
Justice Ward, a true daughter of Glasgow, and Mr 
Drummond Gordon, our Semor Chaplam, we two pil 
gruns got on board, and sailed away up the noble nver, 
on what we now look back upon as perhaps the excursion 
of most serene enjoyment in the whole long tour 

A noble nver is the Hooghly, albeit only one of the 
mouths of tbe Ganges, aud to sad smootlily up the 
broad expanse of water, coutmually passing native craft 
of all varieties of build, and rejoicing m tbe over-changing 
beauty of the nver banks, waa a sheer deUght, as well as 
a most welcome reLoxatiou The number and tho im 
posing character of the jute mills that one passed was 
a revelation of the extent and importance of this great 
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" industrj'. Here it is ttat tho Ecv. Mr 'Wrigbt’s extensive 

•parisb, or county, is sitnatod. There are some thirty-five 
o£ these scattered np and down the river, each witli 
its band oi resident Europeans, varying in numbers 
from ten to a hundred. They cannot come to church, 

• BO the church goes to them, Mr "Wright and his United 
Free Church colleague going np and down tho river on 
Sundays, and holding Bcrviccs successively at all the ‘ 

* mills. It is good to remember that these ‘ Mills and 
Steamer Chaplains ’ aro provided by the Companies 
tliat own the mills — a kindly considerateness for their 
employees that is much appreciated by the men and 
by the Churches with which they co-operate. 

Very noticeahle too on the banks aro tho numerous 
beautilul vUlas'owncd aud occupied by Indian gentle- 
men. Evidently tbo quiet repose and beauty ot the 
river-side appeals to tho East as much as to tho "West. 
Hindu temples are frequent, of a more restrained type 
of architecture than is common, some of them with long 
TOWS of cells for the occupancy of devotees ot their 
gods. Farther up wo pass on the right the old circular 
deserted temple in which Henry Martyn, a hundred 
years ago, made his home, still known as ‘ Henry Mar- 
tyn’s Pagoda,’ and carefully preserved by an appreciative 
Government. But Serampore is now getting nearer, and 
after an ol fresco lunch has been enjoyed, we approach 
the ghat where is the landing-place, and step ashore— 
to bo met by an old friend of twenty years ago. This 
is Up Bums, a descendant of a collateral branch of the 


family of Robert Bums. -Twenty years ago he was a 
hoy in my church at Madras, and now, hearing that his 
_ old padre was coming, he brings his motor-car to convey 
- us swiftly to tho College. It is a welcome touch with 
the old days. . ' 

Soon .w-e reach tho College, to be met and cordialiv 
welcomed by the present distinguiahed- principal, Dr 
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Howell It Is a stately bmlding, or rather range of 
hmldmgs The old Grecian fronted block, with its great 
flight of steps and its pillared portico, wluch dates from 
Careys days, is as impressiTC as erer, bat vast addi 
tions have been made since then, most interesting of 
all, from my pomt of view, bemg a fine quadrangle 
with ample hostel accommodation all round for tho 
students Pirst, however, to the Library of the College 
— Carey s Library t Here we are on holy ground, for 
we touch the hooka that Carey touched, open the books 
that Carey wrote, admire the numerous translations of 
Holy 'Wnt that issued from the busy Hission press, the 
Bible m Chmeso being added to many issues in the 
Indian tongues Here Carey hved and worked, and up 
yonder in a room not far off he died. Verily it is good 
to be here the great past envelops ns 
But what of the present greatness f There is an 
Arts Bepartment m tUs College with over 300 students, 
but tlus Is not wbat wo have come to see Wbat Is 
nmqae here is the ThfoJoirical Dtpartm^nt, where some 
thirty students are m residence, drawn from every part 
of India, ownmg allegiance to more than half a dozen 
Churches, and all pursuing hero a three years tbeo 
logical course ending with tho winning of tho degree 
of Bachelor of Bivnuty India has no other College of 
which these thmgs can be said, and the story of how 
they can be said of Scrampore is sometbrng of a romance 
i 1827 this institution was incorporated by Royal 
Charter granted by tho King of Denmark, and given 
University powers, under tho control of an Independent 
council In 1815 Senroporo was purchased by Bntaln 
from tho Danes, but tho charter was confirmed as a 
thing inviolable Long years passed and no exercise 
of tho degree conferring right was ever made, until in 
general it was forgotten l»ow, howcaer, there corocs 
along this new century of ours, when tho Indian Cbureh 
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IS prodacmg men who ate keenly athirst for higher 
training, but who for TTnivcrsity recognition m theology 
must -go to Bntam Degrees in other faculties can be 
won at the Indian State Dmacrsities, but there is no 
faculty of Christian Theology in these. Then it aNas 
that Serampore, seeing the need, awoke to its own poten 
tiaUties ‘ Here," said the Baptist nussionancs, "is 
what India wants for the higher training of her Chris- 
tian tomistera Let ns widen the basis of this old Col* 
lege, let ns invite the other Chnrches to co operate, let 
us make a cathohe Council representative of all, and 
let Serampore take its place as the Tlieological College 
for all Christian India ** Wonderful to tell, it has all 
been done , and the Indian Chnrch is being steadily 
eimcbed by the cmexgonco from this old young College, 
so nob m memones and m hopes, of Indi^ theologians, 
trained in a mazmer equal to their brothers of the West, 
and stamped even as they are with the mystic letters BD 
Later that day we visited the students, and saw their 
comfortable study bedrooms and their spacious common- 
room They were dchghtful young fellows from many 
parts— North India, South India, Ceylon, Central India, 
and several from Malabar Denominationally they 
were equally diverse — Syrians, Angbeans, Baptuts, Pres 
bytenans, Congregation^ts, and Lutherans, — all loyal 
to their own communions, but learning here in the best 
possible way bow real and overmastering is the wider 
umty of the one Church of the Lord Jesus Christ 


All praise to our Baptist fnends for their wide out 
look and most cathohe action They are doing a great 
service here for the Indian Church But they must 
not be left to bear the burden alone Assistance from 
other Missions they have already m some measure 
received Bishops’ CoUege of the Church of Enelanfl 
has helped m lectnies, and so has the Synan Ohmeh 
hat they desire and deserve more Help m men or money 
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IS asked, especially help m men , and the hope is cher 
xshed that some day the ‘ Scottish Churches College ’ 
may spare them one That day has not yet come, but 
things are happening m India to day that may hasten 
its commg and do even more The vision of a Christian 
University at Serampore, chenshed by Carey and his 
colleagues, is not abandoned by their present day 
successors — a ‘ Umversity confemng its own degrees, 
not onlyinTheology, but in Arts, Science, and Medicine *’ 
But they add when they wnte of such things “ Wo 
realise that only prmcely munificence on the part of 
one or more men of great wealth could make the fulfil* 
ment of such a vision possible ’* Tct stranger things 
have happened, and this great dream may one day be 
realised 

All too soon this memorable visit came to a close 
Down the nvei we sailed, enjoying once agem tbe neb 
placid beauty of it all, and rejoicing greatly over all 
that we had seen At 5 pm we reached Calcutta, and 
so ended on Blysian day 


OHAPTEE XV. 

Ttrc TEA OinnENS OF TBB DUiUS 

A FOBTNiQirr had been spent m Calcutta, and the call 
from tbe Eastern Himalayas bad become imperative 
“On your way here, however,’ wroto Dr Graham, 
“you must risit tlif Duors * It was difficult to get it 
squeezed mto ao already fall programme, but when 
ypu ore approaching his kingdom, J A. O most be 
obeyed, and a visit of thirty six hours among the tea* 
gardens was arranged. 
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It toot Eome traTeUing On the afternoon of Tuesday 
13th December, ttg toot tram at Sealdah Station in 
Calcutta, and left anth a hearty handshato from our 
latest hosts, Mr and Mrs Mill and Dr and Mrs Watt The 
tram Tras U beauty, qmto the Tiest vra sampled in onr 
many Indian journeys— sleepmg compartments, dinmg- 
car, and a smoking lounge for those of both sexes "who 
desired the Treed,— being ahead of tho arrangements in 
most of our home railwaya Tho Eastern Bengal Eailway 
does things Trell Unfortunately Tro had to leave this 
travelling palace all too soon On the journey vo dealt 
■with several junctions bcarmg weird names— Santahar, 
Lalmomrhat, and Mai— before reaching Oiulsa, our 
goal, which we did at 1-30 i».M next day At Mai a 
very kind Inend, Mr Haig, cousm of the Field Marshal 
and an equally good Scot, jalousmg that we would 
need refreshment, had made abundant provision, which, 
as our only repast that day bad been a cap of tea and 
no bread at 6 A.ir , was gratefully welcomed But a 
station before Mai had given us grand refreshment of 
another kmd Into our carnage stepped Dr Graham 
of Kahmpong, my lifelong friend, and hia charming 
daughter Miss Betty ! They had come down mto the 
Duars by a back door from Kahmpong, and were here 
to meet us It "was a joyous mectmg A httlo whiter 
on the top than when I had last seen him , eight years 
before, but to that one gets rcconcded Much wort, 
many anxieties, and deep deep sorro-w had been his 
portion of these years, hot also much sympathy and 
abounding help , and here ho was — the same hearty, 
kind, boyish, big souled human as ever The Duars 
■work 13 one of hia many pet enterprises, and bo rejoiced 
to show Its points Prom tho station a motor toolcs^ltfAtii 
rapidly through splendid tea country, all 
beautifoUy bounteous -with umumerahlo tea 
the VafeRi estate, where m the bungalow jK^and 
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Mrs Carmidiael we got a welcome that lings might 
covet 

Here must bo inserted two notes— one geographical, 
the other histoncal The Dnins is a richly fertile district, 
which extends for about a hundred miles along the base of 
the foot hills of theEastemHimalayas On the northern 
side of these hills hes Kalimpong The average width 
of the district is twenty miles, and the greater part of 
this, which thirty years ago was a favourite haunt of 
elephants, tigers, and other big game, is now covered 
with Tea gardens The population has three elements 
the planting community of two to three htmdred Euro 
peans, predominantly Scottish , thousands of Indian 
coolies, who come from various parts of India to work 
the gardens , and yet more thousands of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, known as the Mechis So much for geo 
graphy. 

As to history the district hes within the sphere of 
the Eastern Himalayan Mission of the Church of Scot 
land, and its ‘ Oburcb history ’ really began when, some 
thirty years ago. Dr Graham commenced to pay occa 
sional visits to the district, and got into touch with both 
European planters and Indian labourers That there 
was a great sphere hero for a Scots mLuister who would 
bo both a missionary ond a chaplain was convincingly 
clear, ond twenty three years ago (1890) the Duars 
Sflssionary Chaplaincy came into existence, thanks 
mainly to the energetio push of Dr Graham, the fine 
co-operation of a number of the phnters, and the will 
ing help of the Scottish Companies who own many of 
tbo estates All tbeso years the planting community 
hare never failed to raise some £300 annually towards 
the necessary salary, and the Cborch of Scotland baa 
snppUed a ilue eucccssion of ministers, among them 
being Dtmcan Slacmlchael , well beloved T E Taylor, 
who gave hla bravo young life in tins service , and Peter 
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Slilne, -who, after a muustry of Bixtccn years, highly 
acceptable to tbe plantmg community, and grandly 
blessed in tbo ingatbcnng of tbo Mechis, has lately 
returned to Scotland. And the result 1 This at least 
a community of Scottish men and women who havo 
the kindliest feelings towards the Ivirk, who welcome 
the minister with both hands whenever he comes round, 
who in many cases support a missionary evangelist 
teacher on their own estates for their coolies, who in 
several instances have built humble churches for tbo 
Christians, and who m wellnigh every case second any 
endeavours the Mission may make for the benefit of tbo 
indigenous Mechis or the Indians from afar And for 
those same Mechis, tmud, kindly, mtelhgent children of 
the forest, what is the ;result ? A mass movement 
towards Christianity, which is seen m a Christian com 
mnmty of 3700 souls , and perhaps best result of all— 
tbe fostering of a sense of kinship in the z^hgiom lifo 
between the Indian employed and the European cm 
ployers Prior to the date of our visit there had been 
a hiatus m the ministry — always an unfortunate occur 
tence Now, however, a fresh start was hemg made, 
and Mr and Mrs Giles, the new minister and his wife, 
had just amved To help to start them well was an 
unlooked for pleasure 


Our first contact was" with the European ‘ parish 
loners,’ the planters and their wives, and it could not 
have been more happily timed It was * Tennis after 
noon at llatelh when we amved Over forty guests 
were there from all the neighbouring estates within a 
radius of at least ten miles I never wish to see a 
happier throng ol Scots and Enghsh residents m India 
OT anywhere else At onoe, strangms tiough we were 
we felt at home, and fell m love with the community 
Manly men and womanly women of the best typo were 
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they all. One almost envied the new minister and his 
wife their ephexo of work But the chmate I Tea 
Time was when the Duars had a had name for climate 
and sickness — and not without cause But that tune 
IS past, and in all Indnw yon will not find a company 
of Buropeam m better health than those we met that 
day. Clearing the jungle, swallowing a daily pellet of 
qmnme at breakfast time, and particularly making the 
houses mosquito proof by filling doors and windows 
with fine wire nettmg, have worked miracles Said a 
Darjeeling planter to me somewhat humorously “Tes, 
the Duars are healthy enough now, but I don’t fancy 
spending my days m a meat safe * *’ Witty, but not very 
wise The said ‘meat safe’ is very comfortable, and if 
health be preserved, and the daily work is duly done, 
what more do you want t 

Onr second contact was with the Indian parishioners, 
or rather with their pastors and teachers Twenty five 
of these from the different centres gathered on the 
following morning at their new * clucf’s ’ manse, and 
along with Dr Graham we met them there It was my 
first meeting with the workers of this north eastern 
comer of India, and I was greatly struck with their 
appearance, square stolid faces, but with intelligence, 
independence, and character wnt largo upon them I 
gave them a message of re^rd and encouragement 
from the Home Church, Dr Graham mterpreting , and 
at once their faces ht up, and they interjected exclaaa 
tions of warm thanks and appreciation There was 
no doubt as to how much they valued this personal 
touch from Scotland With true Eastern courtesy they 
would not let their visitors go with empty hands, and 
insisted on presenting to my wife a large roll of silk 
woven m the distnct Their gratification at the lady’s 
reply qute cebpsed anything that I bad evoked. 

Later in the day came another gathering of especial 
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interest. Back to Mai we went by train, and there 
halted. A little way from tho station waS the local 
dnb, where a planter8’‘incetuig had been convened to 
give me an opportnmty of meeting and addressing 
them ; and by an adroit arrangement a parade of the 
local squadron of the Northern Bengal Jlonntcd Eiflcs 
had been ordered at the same place and hour This 
IS the volunteer force, all Eoropcans, on whose prompti* 
tude and courage much may depend m these troublous 
times So we had a first class gathering Mr Giles 
was mtroduced and got a good welcome ; and for me to 
follow on with words of warm remembrance from the 
old land, true appreciation of tho sustained help they 
had given to the best of causes, and an assurance of tho 
confidence felt at home m their doing as Bntons should if 
ever trouble arose, was exceeding pleasant. Nor was the 
last remark out of place, for their brothers in Assam bad 
just had, and were to^have agam, their quality in danger 
tested and proved Tho planters' reply was as cordial 
as had been my own greeting, and it was with an ex- 
ceeding warm feelmg of brotherhness towards the men 
and women of the Duara that wo said good bye, and 
made for the station. Will it be believed t The tram 
had been detamed for an hour and a half that this 
meetmg might be held ! Most hospitable and considerate 
Duars * 

Still another experience worth recording Tho rail 
brought us to Barnes Ghat, which Ues on the left bank 
of the Teesta nver. On tho right bank of the nver Is 
Jalpaignn, where by another Ime wo were to travel 
to Sihgun, tho station at the base of the Darjeeling 
Hill Eailway. But the distenco across is one and a 
half miles, and the nver is broken up mto four streams 
with three sandy islands between tho streams So to 
cross it means seven small journeys— boat and troUy, 
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boat and trolly, boat and trolly, and at last a bndge ( 
Tedious but interesting ; and at the end of it all came 
a cliaractenstically kind Scottish welcome from our 
host for the night, Mr Lees, the Commissioner of the 
Jalpaigun Distnct, a relatire of the late Dr Cameron 
Lees of St Giles*, By him next morning we were sped 
at an early hour upon our way to Siliguri — the base for 
the journey to the everlasting lniia 


CHAMBB XVI 

SOAUNO THE HniALATAS— BT TEilN 1 

The journey we were now to taVe is one of the most 
beautiful in the whole world Prom Siiiguri, our starting 
pomt, to Darjeelmg is some fifty miles ; to Surseong, 
our immediate goal, it is thirty miles But while Siliguri 
IS on the plains, Xoiaeong is 50D0 feet in height, and 
Darjeeling is over 7000 feet, so the chmb is senous 
But done as we did it, it Is a luxury. To travel by 
the ordinary tram of the Darjeeling Himalayan Eailway 
gives a rare feast of apectacnlar dehght, but we two 
pilgrims fared yet better The ‘ Bail jSfotor,’ in which 
the great ones of the Company make the journey, was 
put at our disposal by the londness of the Manager, 
Jlr Addis , and along with our good fnend Mr Duncan, 
who had come down from Darjeelmg to meet us, we 
started on this glonous excursion Great windows 
filled the four sides of the motor. Everything that was 
to be seen lay open before ns And how much there was 
to see 1 Continually as we ascended the vegetation 
changed its character, as also did the temperature 
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First, tliick impcnctrablo jungle on either side, the 
pathless abode of tiger, bear, deer, and mid bog Then 
slo-wly the trees of the forest appear— oak, acacia, fig, 
with dninps of gigantic bamboo contiimallf recumng 
BtiU higher ascends the lino of rail, twisting, turning, 
rcTersmg, and each angle turned royeals now beauties 
Peach, almond, and chestnut show up at 4000 feet , and 
from 5000 upwards the magnificent tree ferns of the 
Himalayas All the time that this botamcal paradise 
IS displaying its beauties, tho gloncs of tho mighty 
mountains are bemg mcreasingly unveiled Spur after 
spur of tho lower ranges, and ere long such panoramas 
of the giant heights above and beyond as awe one 
mto silence Oar sensations are similar to those ox 
peiienced on visiting tho Taj, that masterpiece of man’s 
creating— only infimtdy deeper and greater now, for 
wo aro lookmg on masterpieces from God’s own band 
First, ejaculations , then — silence 8o much is tbero 
to see and to admire that it is almost a reUet when, 
after three hours of exhaustmg dehght, Enrscong is 
reached 

Now all this glonons country hes in the district of 
tho Baijeelmg Mission , hence it was that Mr Duncan 
so kmiUy met us at the frontier station of his vast 
diocese I have spoken of the glories of Nature so 
lavishly spread out before ns ns we mounted over higher, 
now let mo tell of the victories of Grace that gladdened 
U3 all tho way They began at Sihgun itself, where on 
tho station platform wo found gathered to meet uS 
some fifty school children of tho Mission, with their 
parents and fnenda and their Indian padre A truly 
delightful company they were, with their chubby faces, 
impassive at first, but lighting up m a broad smile 
which remained to tho end — as soon as they realised 
that the visitors from afar were quite human too It 
was our first mtrodaction to the new races wo wero to 
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inoct — ycpalls nnd T<cpc!ifli, — nnJ tbo cofltrart with 
*?»e Indhn peoplM of Ifio plaint Btnick tw modi, and 
Blnick ns more and mom as tbo next two wcoXs went 
on Kindly words all round, ^rrnlaJ and competitive 
hand shnVln^, nnd irith a pnrtin" cheer we were off 
to Bcnle the mountnlns Alt nloo^ the lino of rail little 
comrannltle* of Christians am now catnbllshed, with 
their little church nnd their schoo!, their teacher and 
their evancelist— -the ‘parishes' of this wonderful dis 
trfet. And on tlio wo> up wherever wo halted there 
were wnllln;* at the stations to rceeiro ns enthttsbsUo 
proupa to hid us welcome At TivnnAnu was the 
larpest protip, for this has n hrper popnlation, the chief 
workshops on tho line being here. One Imndied balms 
were ns^emhlcd, each waving his or her little paper 
(lag Dobiod them crowded the older folk, bnxom 
women and stocky men, alt, young and old able, svitb 
• welcome ' written on broad smiling faces, and pressed 
homo br n grip of tho hand as clofjarnt ns any parish 
In Scotland could give Hc-irty words of goodwill were 
spoken from tho folk In Scotland, tho bairns’ hearts 
made glad by little presents for ’swectifes,* that are 
appreciated there as hero, nnd then, with three ringing 
cheers, wo were sped along oar journey 
Kimsro'so is an Important place, both from a railway 
point of view and from that of the Sluston It Is tho 
headquarters of tho railway, and In Itself that draws 
a considerable population, both Indtan and European 
It IS also tho gathering centre for tho planting com 
munity whoso estates are on tho middle and lower 
southern slopes of tho mountains In our Hission 
organisation it la an outpost of Darjeclmg, but now has 
grown BO important as to haTO a hlissioa establishment 
Of its own — an ordained missionary when things are 
normal, and one or two lady missionanes , and in each 
ease a staff of Indian assistants, preachers, teachers. 
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and Biblc-women 'SVe had a day to see its many inter- 
ests, and from the railway station, wlicto Miss Hender- 
son and Miss Crompton met ns, wo were hnmed at onco 
to the GtrW School, which was dosmg that day for the 
hohdays There the whole school was assembled m 
the open plaj yard for a pmo distribution and an ex- 
hibition of their accomplishments about 100 pupils, 
mostly girls, but with a minority of boys, whoso 
parents clamour to got them m for the excellence of the 
teaching Eegular country lads and lasses they were 
Give them a Bbghtly, but only Bbgbtly, fairer skin, and 
you would be excused if you said they wero from Perth 
or Aberdeen ! Somethmg, too, of this impression is no 
doubt due to their good thick clotbmg, which deprives 
them of the elegance of their flimsier clad brothers and 
Bisters on the plains, and makes them more akin to the 
country youth of old Caledonia The teachers and the 
children had been allowed to plan the proceedmgs of 
the hour themselves, and truly they did it well Two 
well known tales were ‘acted’ with great vigour and 
enjoyment — ' The Three Bears ’ and ‘ The Prodigal 
Son ’ 1 The part of the Prodigal was m capable hands, 
and none of the crowd of onlookers is likely to forget 
that Parable or its teaching Another new thmg here, 
which impressed ns dvmng our whole Btay on the heights, 
was the Bupenor voices of the children when they Bang 
The Bhiill tones familiar on the plains gave way to 
softer, more melodious notes far up hero on the heights. 
The smgmg of ‘ 1 to the hills ’ to a chant that sounded 
old Gregorian was a perfect treat 
From the school to the Ladies’ Mission Houso for 
lunch, and then came two interestmg functions with the 
two Boctiona of the community, Indian and European 
First,, the Indian. On the other eide of fhe mam 
road from the Mission House is the chnrch, a chaste 
ediEce, one of the many legacies that Dr Kilgour left 
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tehind Iwm m tbo Darjeeling Field Hero in tho fin 
open space in front tho congregation had gathered, ao 
wo had a first class picmo~tca and bans and talk aa 
laughter And it was real laughter • no make hohevc 
These Himalayan folk arc a fine people, with when 
yoa can talk and jest and faugh just as happily as a 
home They enjoy it as much as you Thereafter w< 
moved Into tho church, where there was prayer 
speeches of welcoino, and exchange of affectioaatt 
grcctmga, the Indian pastor being oad cordial 

to a degree 

After tho Indian ‘social’ cWo the European ‘at 
homo ’ at the dab, where over a scoro of the residents, 
planters, railway ofBcials, and civilians came to bid 
us welcome at the invitation of two ardent Scots Kirk 
ladies and great fnends of the Hission, Mrs O’Bnen 
and Mrs Lennox. It was all a very pleasant evidenco 
of what has been an outstanding feature m our Hima 
layan Mission from the beginning, the warm cordiality 
between the Mission and the European residents 
Darjeelmg was to show it on a larger scale, but here 
at Kurseong it was delightfully in evidence And it 
grew increasingly evident as tho evening wore on, and 
we mounted by ncksbaw and ‘ dandy ’ to the beautiful 
home of 3Ir Addis, the manager of the railway, and 
invalnable fhend fo tho lady missionanes and their 
work Plana for a new school that he bad himself pre 
pared were here examined, and things missionary formed 
the staple talk of the evening Happy the Mission 
Field where such ftienda abound’ Kurseong is the 
centre of a wide distnct, with a Christian community 
of over 600 — and many more to follow, and with such 
good fnends that we were loath to leave it 
But our motto was Excelsior,' so the morning saw 
us in the tram for Daijeeling Agam the wondrous, 
ever changing panorama of iovehness, growing in gnin* 
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dexir the higher that vre rose. Again at the halting 
stations tho delightful bands of children, waving flags, 
their faces radiant with smiles, and giving endless 
salutes and cheers of friendship. So it was that, with 
nature’s glories encircling ns, and amid a human atmos- 
phere of friendship and ^dness that moved one’s 
heart, we came to DabJKTI.tno — the loveliest and tho 
grandest of all the Mission Fidds of our Church. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

DABJEELINO— omT ABOUT WITn MAJESTY I 

Tia, ^ with majesty, and with surpassing beauty 
too. I do not believe this world bolds a fairer spot 
than Darjeeling. The great mountain panorama is un- 
surpassable in variety and grandeur, while every little 
spot in the near vicinity, where nature has had her will, 
is adorned with a prodigality of leaf and flower and 
grassy slope that baffles adequate description. Look 
to tho south; down on tho lower hills rich with the 
gleaming green of tho tea-gardens. Tho landscape is 
broken up in striking pioturesqueness by recurring 
mountain spurs, ou which are dotted the planters’ 
pleasant bungalows. Tour heart leaps with delight at 
the feast of beauty that lies before you. Look to the 
•‘north: far up, shooting high into the sky, yon see the 
. grandeur and tho glory of Kinchinjxmga. It is forty- 
five miles distant, but in tins clear atmosphere it loots 
‘ but ten. Forty nules in length L 
tessty wwyn 

field, sun-bathed in the glorious 
of fairyland. Little wonder that 


} that mighty battle- 
uafi ice and glacier- 
sunlight — forty mijeg 
from the hot parched 
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plains thoiisincls ol I^aropeans, and Indians too, flock 
hero to bo invigorated Witb a temperatnro never over 
80” nor under 30”, and with a scenic beauty that Is 
itself a continual rcstoralivo. It is tho most frequented 
bill station in all India Hero tbo Government of Bengal 
come for the hottest months, hero schools for Bnropean 
children abound, hero every tonnst to India finds his 
way for a brief glimpse of glory — and hero for fifty 
years, and a little more, the Ohnreh of Scotland Mission 
has been established TImeo blessed aro those who 
find their life v ork here 

Now it is about timo for a little prose — only It would 
bo unpardonable to unto about Darjeeling without 
first domg obeisance Who are the people who dwell 
in this fairyland whom tbo Mission seeks to serve f 
Frankly, they don't look at all like fames, but they are 
fine folk for all that — tho happiest, cheeriest, most 
brotherly souls wo touched m all India "They haven t 
the beauty of face and figure that is freqnent in the 
dwellers on the plains, particnlarly in those of high 
caste, but they have a comelmess that docsn t rub off 
They aro not a deeply pbtlosopbie people, taming out a 
large body of intellectuals , but they are ‘ all there,' and 
they are producing, m these days of greater oppor 
turuty, sons and daughters who are proving that their 
capacity Is as high as that of any m India They axe 
not, as a mle, troubled much with pohtica, but they 
know when they are well oft, and hve in peace with aU 
men Tet when they aro roused, most men fear their 
wrath — for this is the land from which OurRhas come , 
Three races occupy tho distnct, and to all three the • 
Mission operations extend The Zepehas are the original 
people of Darjeeling, not orerfond of work, lovers of 
the country rather than of the city, shy and retiring-' 
in their habits, but a pleasant amiable people to get on 
With The Nepalu, on the other hand (to whom belong 
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tbo Gnrtlms), aro a manly vigorous race, good agri- 
culturists, a prolific people, trho no\7 constitute tlio 
chic! element in tbo population of Darjeeling, Like 
tbe Ijcpcbas, they arc sbort thick set folk, but mth a 
stronger character and a keener desire to get on. The 
Bhutiaj hail from Tibet or Bhutan, and both men and 
women are well set up, of a good stature, and a more 
than good breadth*, capable, independent, kmdly folk 
they are— one of the best of the Himalayan races, 
who, whether as tradcra or crofters, hold thoir own 
with anybody The Lepchas* rchgion may bo desenbed 
as Dcmonolatry \ that of the Nepahs as Hinduism, 
touched with Dcmonolatry ; that of the Bhutias as a 
degraded Buddhism A fine constituency for a Christian 
Mlasion to servo , and in addition to it there is also 


the constituency formed by the large European settle- 
ment, which our Mission has gladly served from the 
beginmng of things 

Tbe centre of the Mission’s operations is tho spacious 
‘compound’ or grounds, where the various Mission 
buildings aro congregated Happily tbe site is beauti- 
fully central, and possesses one of the very best bits of 
level ground m all Darjeclmg Tbe town elmgs to the 
mountam side, and steep are the paths that link the 
various houses and localities together. Specially valued, 
therefore, is a stretch of level sod On the httle plateau 
are the Mission Houses for men and for women, the 


Offices, and the Girls’ School , likewise trim garden 
plots, with roses and many varieties of flower, and tho 
girls’ playing ground Below is tho beantilul church, St 
Columba’s, and tho Tumbull Memorial School for hoys 
while a Uttlo farther up is tho ‘ TJmon * Church, also at the 
present time m the Mission’s charge Two ordamed mis- 
Bionanes, Mr Duncan and Mr Bead, and two lady mission- 
anes, Miss Berry and Miss Henderson, form tbe present 
European staff, assisted by a numerous band of Indians. 
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On arrival at the nllaay station at noon on Satnrday, 
17tU December, tvc had a glad vrelcomo from Misa 
Berry and all tho local Mission vorkers, but were 
BwUtly carried off by Mr Duncan to tho Mission House, 
where for tour dchghtfol days wo were his guests Tlie 
time was short, but its occopations had been skilfully 
planned 

That afternoon there was an ‘ At Homo ’ for the 
Buropeons, and for two hours a succession of charming 
fnends came and talked, and tca'd and went Hot 
Scots only nor Scots Hirk only, but Anghcons, Method 
ista, Norwegians, and Americans— one large happy 
family They were of the permanent residents of Dar 
jecling, for it was the coldest season, and visitors from 
tho plains were few Wmter clothing was a necessity, 
and Ores were in^pcnsablo, hut tho warmth of the 
welcome left nothing to bo desired. 

Hho Sunday expcnences showed us the vanons ele 
ments in the Indian Ghristlon commonlty First came 
a great gatbermg of 230 Sunday School pupds in the 
ball of the TamboU School, for pnrea, certificates, and 
addresses Here one met that grand old man of the 
Mission, the Bev Ganga Prasad Pradhan, the oxdamed 
Nepali minister — baptised m 1874, later the honoured 
assistant and colleagne of Mr Turnbull and Dr Kilgour 
in translatmg the Bible into Nepah, and still the active 
minister of the Nepali congregation. His years are over 
the threescore and ten, but he is hale and active stih 
Future generations will honour his name as that of 
the first Nepah who gave to his countrymen Gods 
Word in their own tongue The youngsters who were 
there that day would have done credit to an Edinburgh 
Board School Their siogmg was vociferous, and in 
coming up to receive the prizes they had won (among 
these being several Bibles bom the Scottish National 
Bible Society), there was the same eagerness on the 
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part of tho young boys and girls and tbo same awkward 
sbyncas in the bigger ones os is fanuliar at homo ; like- 
■wise tho same sturdy capable look on tho faces of all. 
They have with much troth been repeatedly described 
as tho * Scots of tho Himalayas.* 

In the forenoon tho church was filled with a Nepali 
congregation, very impressive in their numbers and 
their reverence. Communion followed, celebrated in a 
manner worthy ol Homo, and at the organ sat Alice 
Pradhan, the sweet Bible-woman, and daughter of the 
Nepali Bede. 

Service over, wo had a walk with Hr Duncan tlirough 
the Baaaar, for Sunday is tho great market-day of tho. 
week, and troly it was a polyglot babel of sounds that 
accompanied us all the way. Evening brought another 
fine congregation, the Europeans, and it was a treat to 
preach to them without an interpreter. Altogether a 
rich Sonday, giving telling testimony to tho Mission's 
good work for young and old, for Indian and European 
alike. 


The general operations of the Mission follow the 
usual well-proved lines : a Boys’ Middle-Engllsh School, 
with 140 pupils, in the Turnbull Memorial Building ; in 
the town and throughout the district, 34 Primary Day 
Schools and 30 Night S<diool8, with a total roll of over 
1300 pupils } medical dispensary work at two leading 
centres ; fine Sunday School work ; and tegular ser- 
vices for Europeans, as well as services for the Scottish 
soldiers, who throughout the summer are to he found 
in large numbers at the military sanatorium in the 
neighbourhood. And in addition the literary work, in 
which Mr Duncan is ever doing something— a big some- 
thing juBt now, for a Tevised NepaU Dictionary is inst 
ready for tho Press. ^ 


The work of tho 'Womtn*» ilistion is equally varied— 
a good Boarding School, with Eomo 10 Ohristian girls ; 
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attflcbcd to it a spacious hall, and some not too spacious 
rooms, where another 200 gtt}3 from the outside come 
nUo for their education , 0 out schools in tho totrn and 
district altogether oacr COO girls receinng a Chnstiaa 
education Our visit coincided anth the grand cihibi 
tion nt tho end of tho years work, and it aras a great 
occasion 

Tho town hall had been lent for the demonstration , 
for tho mnnicipal nnthoiitics nro vastly appreciative of 
the valno of tho Mission Indeed an Intercstmg partner 
ship in education between the civic anthonties and the 
Women’s Jlisslon is just abont to bo launched A fine 
new school for girls U being built by tho town, to be 
managed by tho misstonanea , and oU that tho nnmerons 
Indian fnonda saw at tho exhibition that day must 
have convinced them that tho town was domg a wise 
thing Over 200 girls were present, all pupils from the 
Boarding School or tho Mission out schools m the town , 
and tho spacions door of tho great hall proved a splendid 
place for the proceedings Bcnry was in her element, 
snpcrvjsmg this annual climax of her beloved work 
Tint camo a Chnstraaa hymn, a short prayer jomed m 
by ah, and then four young ^Is stopped forward and 
repeated with perfect aecnracy tho whole of St Luke 3 
narrative of the birth of our Lord Charming ‘gos 
pellera ’ they were, and many a time will that Gospel 
be retold Then games, marching, hoppmg, graceful 
gbdmg , thereafter pnres and short speeches, every 
body being pleased, the young pupils most visibly so 
They have a innsomo naturalness about them, these 
daughters of tho mountains, that draws one s heart to 
them at once There is a marked contrast to tho non 
committal attitude so often met with elsewhere m India , 
and as for anything like racial antagonism here, there 
is no sign of anything of the kind Peace and concord 
are everywhere O happy Larjeehng I One more 
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evidence o£ this Before the balms left that day, 
from a gigantic Christmas -tree in a comer of the 
hall every littlo one received a present, tho gift of a 
planter’s good lady, Mrs Clothier, the Mission’s * Ohil 
dren’s Fnend ’ 

On Tuesday, 20th Becember, tvo were up before sii 
o clock, getting ready for the jonmey to Kahmpong, 
twenty seven miles off Tho joumey now can be done 
m one day by tho aid of a motor— still a novelty here, 
where most of the roads are not suited for this mode of 
progression But lor tho flrst thirteen miles it is now 
quite feasible Thereafter it was by nckshaw to Pashok 
— most hospitable of bungalows, whore Mr and Mrs 
Lister and their clever little daughter Topsy entertamed 
US royally Miss Topsy, aged five, showed me the mar 
vels of her doll s house, and discoursed gravely on the 
qualities of the many inhabitants, gollywogs included 
I listened entranced, and was rewarded on saying 
‘ good bye ’ by being told, ‘ I wish you would come 
back agam > From Pishok the rickshaws took us down 
a steep road to tho Teesta nver, and from there, crossing 
the beautiful bndge, seven miles m ‘ dandies ’ saw uS to 
our joumey s end. The whole joumey from Darjeeling 
13 one of unexcelled beauty, and the dominating feature 
of all IS the magnificent view of Kmchinjunga * Everest 
may be the Kmg of the Himalayas, but surely TTinnhin 
junga IS the Queen Nor is her stature much less than 
that of her royal partner If Everest reaches 29,000 
feet, Kmchmjunga rises to 28,000 , and for impressive 
ness Everest is not m It It rises ixom the centre of the 
plateau, its base already high and lifted up Kinchin 
junga 13 seen nsmg from the Teesta valley, an elevation 
of only 1000 foot Lookmg northward from that road 
to Kahmpoug, one b eye follows the mighty mass up and 
up, range beyond range, a steady ascent of vision until 
the towermg summit m its snow white glory at last is 
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reached Hag tlio world got another unbroken view of 
Buch an elevation f 

Sloirlf inoring up the zigzagging road on the other 
Bide of tho Tccata wo had got near to a great jutting 
comer, when a loud * Cooeo * made ua look up On tho 
crest of tho &pur waa n well known figure, whoso hand 
was vigorouBly waving a welcome It was Dr Graham, 
tho prophet, pnost, and king of Kalunpong, making ns 
* free ’ of all his grand temtory, and In another half 
hour wo were comfortably settled in tho comfortable 
Mission House of Kalimfono 


OHAPTEB XVm 

KAUMPONO— ' POWEtt BTATIO^ ’ OF THE EASTCaN 
mUAl>ATA8 

KALiMpono has probably a wider fame thronghout 
Scotland than any other of oar Indian Mission Btations, 
and there is good reason for this It is more than a 
Mission it 18 a whole group of Missions Other stations 
have got behind them tbo warm interest and the pro 
portionate support of the Home Church, and so has 
Kahmpong Sut jt lias in addition the enthusiastio 
backing of no less than three Bpecial Bections of the 
Church B membership— the Toung Men’s Guild, the 
Woman’s Guild, and the Umversities’ Missionary Associ 
ation It rejoices therefore m many lorem , and the 
outpourmg of love’s offering, m men and women and 
money, has made Ealunpong a centre of successful 
extensive and intensive miffiionary work, which it waa 
a joy to behold, and is now an added joy to record 
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In 1903 my iviio and I had pi»™nsly visited the Mission, 
and even then it ■was marked out lor greatness , now 
greatness is visible on every side, and Kalunpong, m 
sober truth, has become the ‘Power Station’ of the 
Eastern Himalayan Mission 

The choice of site made by WUham Macfarlano, the 
devoted pioneer of the Himalayan Mission in 1873, has 
been amply justified. Spreading itself out on one of the 
lower spurs of the Himalayas, Kahmpong, at a height 
of 4000 feet, has an ideal climate — never too hot and 
never too cold — and an ideal environment BiUo'wy 
hills and sharp crested mountains abound, but the 
ground is more of a plateau than either Darjeehng or 
Kurseong There is ample room to expand — ^for agn 
culture, for buildmg, for fresh outposts, — such as these 
other stations, clinging to the steep mountam side, sigh 
tor In vain 


At the heart of Kahmpong hes the wide stretching 
Mission demesne, and to those who m early days secured 
such ample space for expansion the A^sion owes a 
lasting debt Buildings abound — the commodious Mis 
Sion House, the beautiful Macfarlano Memorial Church 
(smeo 1921 more beautiful than ever by the addition 
of the fine chancel), the Chartens Hospital, the Girls’ 
School, tho Ladies’ Mission House, the Girls’ Hostel, 
Bohertson Hostel for Boys, the Traimng Institution, 
the Allan Manso, and several others, with all of which 
wo shall presently make acquaintance The Impression 
given IS that of an unusually splendid Mission settle 


roent, and the impression is correct Notbrng seen at 
any of our other stations in India compares with this 
in the wide range of its operations, and the nch pro 
vision made for carrymg them on We had one week 
to faLc- ft aif m , we coufil with profit have given it 
tUnco as long But the packed programme arranged 
for every day secured that we saw somethmg of emy 
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thing To tell it hero in unbroken sequence, following 
tho ceaseless daily march, would bo bewildering It is 
necessary for clearness to present the great work in 
sections 


r THE OAHE OP THE BCOTTISH GUILDS 

The JUnlnct is extensive and very varied in its char 
acter Away to the south, at the foot of the mountains, 
we had already seen part of it — tho Dwor*, where at six 
teen centres Indian teachers or catechists are shepherd 
mg 3700 Christians and gathering more From there the 
mam field runs right away north and ever up On the 
west the Teesta nver marks the boundary between the 
Kalunpong ond the Darjeeling Districts On the east 
lies Bhutan, to the north Sikkun, and north of that 
Tibet In this district there ore 2600 Christians living 
in 16 ‘parishes,’ organised on the Scottish model, each 
with its humble school and little church Indian pastors, 
catechists, and teachers have all this in their hands, 

* supenntended ’ by Dr Grsbaia Tune forbade our 
going mto the District, but, as wo shall see, the 'District * 
came to us — at least the District workers did Of first 
importance is tho teaching and preaching that is done 
m these villages And, let me add, the heroic work of 
district visitation that is earned on, year in year out, 
by the Hon ilary H Scott, DOS Ho one comes 
doser to the life of the villagers than she The women 
and the girls of the lulls rejoice to see her commg She 
IS their proved and trusted ftiend 

Medical Work centres m the Chartertf Hospital, and 
radiates out therefrom through the whole district in 
tunes of need But in January, when we were there, 
the health of the countryside was good, so the sta5 were 
at the centre Dr Ethel Cousins was m charge, her new 
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coUeagne, Dr M'Donald Smith, not having then arrived. 
Sister Gark and Bister Ganld headed tho nnrsing depart* 
ment ; and of Indian members of tho staff there were 
an assistant surgeon, two nurses, several nurses in 
training, and a niunhcr ol * dressers ’ and compounders. 
Quito a large cstahlishmcnt, and it needs to be, for in 
the ‘sick’ season the ward^ aro thronged, an average 
of 900 in-patients being treated every year. Dr Cousins’ 
high reputation for skill, and tho nurses’ for kind careful- 
ness, will always keep this average on tho rise. For long 
tho accommodation has been too limited, but now it 
is to be improved. At present the two wings of tho 
hospital are occupied by male and female patients 
respectively, while upstairs are tho nurses’ quarters. 
Already, however, the walls of a new hospital building 
are rising, to which the women's wards will bkely bo 
moved, and nlgb to it a good Ionises’ Homo is soon to bo 
built. One afternoon itfeUto mo to lay the foundation- 
stone, and it was with peculiar pleasure that I learned 
that the new building is to bear tho name, “ The Ogilvio 
Nurses’ Home." One could not wish for a better per- 
petuation of one's name than {his. In acknowledging 
and accepting the honour, I told tho large company 
that gathered of a visit I paid to the Deaconess Hospital 
in D^burgh when I was Moderator, and of a fine tribute 
rendered to the nurses by a humble Scottish patient. 
“ I used to tlunk,” sjud he, " that it was only in heaven 
the angels lived, but I was wrong. "Wo have them hero 
beside us every day ! ” So do the humble hill-folk 
think ot tho wlute-robed miniatranta who tend them in 
tho Chatteris Hospital, and 1 should not bo surprised 
if tho Nuraca’ Home gets the fairer appellation of the 
"Homo of tho Angels.” 

The Fducaiton of the Oirls, and the excellent provision 
which is made for it, gave ua great delight. In scope it 
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thing To tell it hero in nahroken Beqnence, following 
the ceaseless daily march, wonld be bewildering It is 
necessary for clearness to present the great work in 
sections 


r THE CAEE OF TOE 8C0rnSir GUILDS 

The District is extensive and very varied in its char 
acter Away to the sooth, at the foot of the monntams, 
wo had already seesn part of it — the Duars, where at six 
teen centres Indian tea<dieT8 or catechists are shepherd 
mg 3700 Christians and gathenng more From there the 
main field rons right away north and ever np On the 
west the Teesta nver marks the bonndaiy between the 
Ealimpong and the Darjeeling Distncts On the east 
lies Bhutan, to the north Sikkim, and north of that 
Tibet In this district there are 2600 Christians living 
m 16 < parishes,’ organised on the Scottish model, each 
with its humble school and little church Indian pastors, 
catechists, and teachers have all this in their hands, 

* snpenntended ’ by Dr Giaham Tune forbade our 
going into the District, but, as we shall see, the ‘District * 
came to ns — at least the District workers did Of first 
importance is the teaching and preachmg that is done 
in these villages And, let me add, the heroic work of 
distnct visitation that is earned on, year in year out, 
by the Hon Mary H Scott, DOS No one comes 
closer to the life of the villagers than she The women 
and the girls of the hills rejoice to see her coming She 
is their proved and trusted fnend 

Medical Worh centres m the Chartens Bospttal, and 
radiates out therefirom through -the whole district in 
tunes of need But in January, when we were there, 
the health of the countryside was good, so the staff were 
at the centre Dr Ethel Coasms was m charge, her new 
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colleague, Dr MDonald Smith, not ho-nng then nmyed. 
Siatei caark and Sister Ganid headed the nursing depart- 
ment , and of Indian membera of tho ataff there -wero 
an assistant stt^on, two nurses, soTcral nurses in 
training, and a number of * dressers ’ and compounders 
Quito a largo establishment, and it needs to be, for in 
the ‘ sick ’ season the war^ are thronged, an average 
of 000 m patients being treated every year. Dr Consms’ 
high reputation for skill, and the nurses’ for kmd careful* 
ness, wiU always keep this avenge on tho nse For long 
the accommo^tion has been too Imnted, but now it 
IS to be improved At present the two wings of tho 
hospital are occupied by male and female patients 
respectively, while upstairs are the nurses’ quarters 
Already, however, the walls of a new hospital buildmg 
are naing, to which the women’s wards will likely ho 
moved, and idgh to it a good Curses’ Homo is soon to bo 
built One afternoon it fell to me to lay the foundation* 
stone, and it was with peculiar pleasure that I learned 
that the new buildmg is to bear the name, “ Tho Ogilvio 
iTnrses’ Home ” One could not wish for a better per 
petnation of one’s name than ^his In acknowledging 
and accepting the honour, I told the large company 
that gathered of a visit I paid to the Deaconess Hospital 
m Edmhuigh when I was Moderator, ond of a fine tnbute 
rendered to the nurses by a humble Scottish patient 
“ I used to think,” said he, " that it was only m heaven 
tho angels lived, but I was wrong lYo have them here 
beside ua every day * ” So do the humble hill folk 
think of the white robed ministrants who tend them m 
the Chartena Hospital, and 1 should not he surprised 
if the liTurses’ Home gets tho fairer appellation of thA 
** Homo of the Angels ” 


The Hducatwn cj ft. 0„V,, and the exceUent ptoyision 
yhleh IS made lor it, gaye us great dehght 
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ranges from elementary instruction of tlic little tots to 
the turning out at the other end of excellently trained 
teachers, fit and keen to carry the hght that has enriched 
their own fives into the Borroundn^ diatncts The 
school ‘plant consists of two long parallel lines of 
excellent hnildings, with a grassy slope between The 
upper is the older building, now devoted to the infants 
and the jnniors , the lower is new, and holds the fine 
class rooms for the senior pupils, and also for the teachers 
in training hliss Smith, whose special charge this is, 
was on furlough, but her place was admirably filled by 
Miss M Intoah and her junior colleague, Miss Hebbington 
The whole arrangements are a joy to see These chubby 
faced, purpose like, happy emilmg maids of the moun 
tains, eager to show you how well they can eay their 
lessons,’ make you feel young agam yourself, and the 
quiet reliable look of the many teachers (themselves 
tramed fiere) is itself a testimony to the solid work 
that goes on The high level of attainment reached by 
the young teachers in training is a rorelation of how 
things have grown in India The work of one of these, 
who had just gone off to Tibet to teach, was shown us, 
and it was simply splendid Hero were her hooks of 
drawings from nature, her notes on hex vanous studies, 
her notes of method, all in perfect order, and wntten 
with a folncss and a ncitncss that would giro her a 
place among the foremost at o Borne Training Oollege 
What it must mean to have such tramed teachers going 
out into the schools of tho country side, imbned with 
a love for their work and a lovo tor their Lorti, needs no 
teUing With rare exceptions all these teachers are 
Christians Kowhero In India, not oven in the great 
cities, have we seen a finer bit of Christian educational 
training of women and for women than this in KoUmpong 
But school alone docs not make giiia thoroughly fit 
to bo tho women their future homes will nced^ rren la 
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Scotland this is now being recognised, and olthongh a 
degree lor Honscwifery has not yet been established, 
training in that most necessary faculty is getting m 
creasing consideration, "iot I doubt it Scotland can 
show anything so practical m this direction as Is seen In 
Kalimpong Of these girls whom wo have just seen at 
school, sixty five arc boarders in the Mission Hostels 
Come and see how thmgs are done in tho Hostel, where 
most of the older girls are honsed, adjoining ‘ Lai Kothi,’ 
the liadiea’ Mission House Bound a small square cn 
closure are tho rooms Each room has five occupants, 
and these five form a family Each family is responsible 
for its own househoepmg Ono rupee per member is 
the allowance per week. Every Saturday tho marketing 
IS done, and provisions for tho week laid in Accounts 
are carefully kept All tho cookmg, washmg, cleaning, 
Ac , are done by tho girls Gomg round the rooms we 
did not find one that was not spotlessly clean and tidy 
Surely an adnurahlo tnunmg for Ufo this ' Tes , and 
here is another preparation Every day, before tho 
school work begins, the girls have an hour and more in 
the industrial department (of which more anon), where 
some little skill m a helpful mdustry is obtamed Cul 
turo of mind and soul, perfecting of hand and heart, 
practical judgment m the economy of a home — all these 
mgredients are mixed in the nch cup of training that is 
suppUed by the Mission to tho happy maids of Kalimpong 

n THE CASE OP HIE BCOTnsn ■UNivEnsrnES 

“ You are invited to brc'ikfast to morrow at 8 o clock 
with Mr Ogg and his boys! Tlds was our last m 

junction on retiring lor the night of 20th December 

the day we arrived at Kalunpoug Accordmgly, next 
mormng by 7 30 we were makmg our way to the higher 
levels of this extensive settlement, where the Scottish 
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Urdvcrsitioa’ Mission challenges tho admiring gaze of 
those who dwell below. Hero at tho entrance of tho 
Training Institution — a long two storey buildmg with 
three projecting blocks — wo were met by Str Ogg, tho 
new principal, who has taken tho place so’ long and 
worthily held by Dr Sutherland Like his predecessor, 
}fr Ogg is an Aberdonian, and like him, too, will ' make 
good ' Onr Introduction to tho Ufo of tho place was 
refreshingly onginal. Some fifty sturdy youths were 
gathered round tho breakfast'tablcs, and at the head 
of the largo room was tho principal's table, where we sat 
Grace said, tho meal began Great porringers of nee 
and dbal wero in front of the boys, and soon disappeared 
We, too, shared this favourite dish in moderation, and 
something added thereto A word of greeting to the 
boys followed tho meal. We had broken broad together, 
and now were fnends 

At 0 A u. tho whole e^ool assembled in the * Con 
stance Taylor Memonal Hall ’ — a boantifol memorial to 
a beautiful soul, daughter oi Dr Cameron Lees, yonng 
wife of Ddward Taylor Two of the best and fairest 
whom the Church has over sent to Sahmpong, and both 
called Homo to God m the flower of their youth Their 
bodies rest side by side in the httle graveyard, but their 
work goes steadily on In this ball, which commemorates 
their name, we met tho boys Over 200 were there, a 
very atnkmg company — about 160 Kepalis and Lepchas, 

60 boys from Bhutan, a few from Tibet, and one or two 
Chinese Praise and prayer opened the day, Mr Feme, 
tho capable head master of the school, conducting the 
service To hifl kmd help I was then mdebted for an 
mterpretatiou of a brief address, m which I urged the 
boys to pnze and profit hy their sifiiool days, and through 
all their days keep God before them Then the round 
of the classes, where boys and teachers were busy and 
happy The jumors meet m the lower hall of the 
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adjoining Hobcrtson Hostel, the Bcnior boys and the 
students m the room on the lower floor o£ the Institute 
In both buildings the upper storeys are devoted to hostel 
accommodation, where cubicles for tho young men and 
small rooms for tho younger lads aro all well arranged 
Specially mterestmg wero tho fifty Bhutia boys — ^big, 
strong, athletic fellows, who aro to bo men who count 
m Bhutan a few years hence Kot so long ago Bhutan 
was one of tho three ‘closed’ lands How these fifty 
lads attend school in Bhutan for six months m the 
summer time, taught by a teacher from tho Mission , and 
m the cold months they migrate here with their teacher, 
to bo for sut months boarders m a Christian hostel They 
are not Christians, but how much it means for them and 
for the future 0 ! Christianity in Bhutan, that hero and 
now they ate being penetrated by Christian ideas, and 
shaped by the loving hands of Christian missionaries I 
Nor IS It teachers only who are here bemg tramed, 
bat theologians too, for Mr Ogg has several budding 
preachers in his hands, to whom be is impartmg sound 
theology And for forty years and more this work 
has been going on, only now it is on a larger scale than 
ever It is from Kahmpong that all the schools m the 
great field are staffed with men and women teachers , 
from hero that all tho catechists and pastors issue 
forth , from here that the lai^ proportion of the boys 
who ate to make their way in Government servico, m 
trading, or m farmmg, step out mto the world Venly 
this is the * Power Station ’ of the Eastern Himalayas, 
and those who are creating, cTokmg, and directmg the 
power have one of the finest callings open to man or 
woman 

Away to tho north tho Universities Mission works 
its own wide distnct of BikMm, where there are 350 
Christians Here Mr MKenn has toiled for long, and 
opened tho way tor others to follow Ho tune had we 
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proyions to onr visit tlio saJcs omonatcd to ooc lakh of 
rupoea — aljont £G500. And most of this lias gone to 
enrich tho people, to reward their industry, and to help 
forward an mdnstnons, Qod fearing folk. Tea, God* 
feanng j for every day in every branch of the industnal 
work instruction in tho Christian religion Is earnestly 
and lovingly imparted. Nor is general education ne* 
glected. It is here, to ono or other of the indnstnal 
departments, that tho pupils from the schools come 
daily for a little white ; and to the schools the industrial 
folk go daily up for a little while also Head and band 
and heart are all looked after. Is It not nght to say that 
tho Uttlo seed has become a great tree T 

IV. *THE CnUBCn ' Ci EALIMPOhO 

And liow about Tht Church t Two episodes of the 
week bore eloquent witness that with the Church it 
IS well, and this whether we tlunk of the Church in 
the narrower sense as the local congregation/ or m tho 
wider sense as tho Body of Christ m the Bastem Huna* 
layan Field. 

We were exceptionally fortunate in the date of our 
visit. Sunday was Obnstm^ with the Christ- 

mas Service there was combmed a Harvest Thanksgiving 
Service, for it was the time of the harvest Four local 
congregations joined their forces for the day, the parent 
congregation of KaUmpong and three country congrega- 
tions from ' parishes ’ not far off The beautiful church 
was filled, which means that over 400 worshippers were 
present, and the harvest gifts made rare adornment 
Great stalks of sugar cane formed an arch over the 
chancel, and decorations were on every side But the 
most striking offermgs came when along the aisle marched 
men and women laden with sacks of nee or maize or 
millet, which they emptied on tho heaps that steadily 
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for a jonrney north, bat one bad a very real gratiiica 
tion in having talks 'vnth Lakslimaa Singh, the worthy 
pastor who is at present m charge The missionaries 
want an ordained medical mtssionaTy lor this field, and 
with Lakshra'in Smgh as colleague, and the faithfnl staff 
of teachers now m tho field as supporters, things should 
go jigain, who offers 1 


m THE KALmPDNO nmUSTRIES 

Behold a tiny seed become a great tree, whose branches 
shelter a whole people I The seed was a happy inspira 
tion that camo to Mrs Graham away back m the 'nmeties, 
when she betboogbt herself what she conld do to start 
cottage industries among the crofters of the district, 
and began to teach a few of the women how to tot 
and crochet, and by mdostry add something both to 
their happiness and their income The great tree is 
represented by tho multifold Industrial Establishments 
which have come mto bemg since then, and are now 
one of the leading features of the Uissioo But they 
are Mrs Graham’s work the Church at homd has as yet 
done httle more than smile most benevolently on a 
great enterprise that has needed no help from Scotland 
And it will remain Mrs Graham e best memorial Come 
with U3 as we make the tour of the chief estahhshments, 
housed now in imposmg buildings, some the gift of a 
generous Indian fnend, others a memonal of the foundress 
of it all 

Here is the Xacc ScAool, or rather Lace Tactory, for 
this IS senous mduatry on a financial basis Tears ego 
there was secured a skilled lady from England to give 
tho skilled training, and now gals and women come 
freely to the school for instmction. Soon their work 
pays for their board A little latCT they go back to their 
homes, and the lace pillows, on which most beautiful 
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lace is made, are to Ire seen in scores and scotM «« bO”CS. 

But here at Kaiitapong is tto centre njere tUo tiamtog 
13 riven, the material is distributed, and the liigb quauty 
oi patterns is maintained, l^ow loUo^v the lead ol 
Grabam and her colleagaes, Miss Kerb, Miss Bomtt, 
and Miss Pryce, and pass on into the Emhroiacry 
Department. Women and girls are hard at ■work, profiting 
by an industry first introdneed rrith the help of Sir 
Andrew Fraser. StiU on, and enter a great building 
with several departments, where the whirr of the weaver 
is heard, and the noise of the loom. Here cotton clofh, 
good tu:<cd«, ^ne Tihrtan rugs, and most beautiful carpets 
are ail being produced by the deft handling of men and 
women, boya and giila. Still pass on, and another de- 
partment where Tailors ate bard at work, some masters 
ot the trade, others only learning. Still on, and a new 
building is entered, the memorial recently bnilt, where 
Carpentry, Carting, and the Blaelcsmith's art are all being 
fostered and applied to good purpose. Kor is the limit 
yet reached. A good Dye-house has long been needed 
for gi^g the many fabrics the attractWe hues that 
charm the eye ; hud on one afternoon of our stay Mrs 
O^vie bad the pleasure of laying the comer memorial- 
Btoue of the ‘ Mis Graham Memorial Dye-house.’ ‘When 
BO doing she gave expression to the admiration so widely 
felt at home for tins devoted life that has ended all too 
Boon. 

Is this not an amazing work ! In all, about 1000 
workers are employed, either at the central establish- 
mnta or in the (Ustrict. Boys and girls aro thoronebiy 
tramed in the different industries for which they are 
Brited, and almost aU ato industries that on a smaller 
stsie be carried on in the homes of the people. The' 
^biUon of those in charge is to see that some J 
industry 13 being taught 
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grew in front of the chancel. Vegetables In bundles 
and eggs in baskets vrero abundant. With gladness and 
purpose of heart do these people make offerings unto God. 

, It was all a glorious change since last wo had wor- 
shipped in this church, eighteen years before.. Then 
the church was seemly, now it is stately ; then there 
was a fair congregation, now the church is thronged; 
then there was but little orderliness, now a reverent 
body of worshippers, conscious that they are in a House 
of God- To speak to this people from the pulpit was a 
moving experience ; and when these simple hill-folk 
broke out into the old Christmas hymn of the Church 
universal, ** O come, all ye faithful ! ” wonder, thanks- 
giving, exultant joy, and a great sure hope aU com- 
hined to make an ecstasy of feeling. Truly here wo walk 
by sight as well as by faith, for the Kingdom grows 
before one's very eyes. 

Of the Church as an organisation, bodying forth 
Christ to the hill-people of the Kalimpong District, wo 
had a delightful view on the previous Thursday. The 
Presbytery oj Kalimpong was to meet. It numbers some 
twenty ministers and elders, but there had been invited 
that day other thirty teachers and catechists from far and 
near, and there were also tho missionaries. The day 
opened with breakfast, as roost days do ; but not Tfith 
breakfasts hke this breakfast. The long verandah of 
the hospitable Mission House became a bauqueting-hall. 
An extensive row of tables stretched from end to end, 
and no fewer than seventy men and women, Indians 
and Europeans, sat down together I It was splendid 
e’vidence of tho cordial relations of the different racial 
elements in this happy land. On every side was frank- 
ness, friendimess, and geniality. Dr Graham, the father 
and host, beamed one long blessing on his guests all 
through tho breakfast, a short but hearty word of 
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grow in front o*f tho cbanccl. Vegetables In bundles 
and eggs in baskets were abundant. With gladness and 
purpose ot heart do these people make offerings unto God. 

It -was all a glorious change since last "wo had •wor- 
shipped in this church, eighteen years before.- Then 
the church was seemly, now it is stately ; then there 
was a fair congregation, now the church is thronged ; 
then there was but little orderliness, now a reverent 
body of worshippers, conscious that they are in a House 
of God. To speak to this people from the pulpit was a 
moving experience ; and when these simple hill-folk 
broke out into the old Christmas hymn ot the Church 
universal, ** O come, all ye faithful 1 ” wonder, thanks- 
giving, exultant joy, and a great sure hope all com- 
hined to make an ecstasy of feeling. Truly here wo walk 
by sight as well as by faith, for the Kingdom grows 
before one's very eyes. 


Of the Church as an organisation, bodying forth 
Christ to the hill-people of the Kalimpong District, wo 
had a delightful view on the previous Thursday. The 
Prethyiery oj Kalimpong was to meet. It numbers some 
twenty ministers and elders, but there had been invited 
that day other thirty teachers and catechists from far and 
near, and there were also the missionaries. The day 
opened with breakfast, as most days do ; but not with 
breakfasts like tliis breakfast. The long verandah of 
the hospitable Mission House became a banqueting-hall. 
An extensive row of tables stretched from end to end* 
ana no fewer than Beventy men nnd women, Indians 
and Bniopeans, sat down together I It was snlcndid 
o^dence oi the cordial relations of tho different rackl 
elements m this happy land. On eyerr aid. 
ness, friendliness, n?d geniaUty oTtotam Z ' 
and host, beamed one long blcssinr^ nn 
thmngh the hreaktast. a short bnt heaX^Crd of 
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welcome was epoken to tho tmUotb from Scotland before 
we rose, and a reply was made of bke kind Then came 
the takmg of the photograph by Mr Purdie, ever kmd, 
which 18 reproduced m these Notes, and makes further 
description qmte unnecessary But it was a fine break 
fast ^ 

Tho fteabytery met to the side aisle of the church 
after a Communion service at which the Moderator, 
Lakshxnan Singh, Or Graham, and I ofBciated Every 
thing was done with a reverent quietness and orderh 
ness that wonld have won the approval of the most 
fastidioua home critic Then the Presbytery was con 
Etituted, the members sitting m front apart, and the 
teachers and catechists forming an attentive group 
behind Mr Lakshman Smgh, the Moderator, u a shrewd 
old roan With his wise wnnkled face, pleasant srode, 
and impressive spectacles, he looks very mnch hke a 
comely old Scots minister of fifty years ago The pro 
ceedings were in the vemacolar, and followed the nsnal 
Presbytery methods Bat when from tiro© to time 
matters of special interest arose, I followed the debate 
with the kind help of Dr Graham Two themes of general 
interest may be mentioned — 

One is the marked attention that was paid by the 
Presbytery to the Temperance Question The monntam 
air, as in some quarters nearer home, seems condneive 
m some cases to a love of strong waters, and as these 
are easily prepared the love Is not sufficiently curbed- 
Mr Pussyfoot ' Johnson had been up here recently, 
and had made a deep impression Cnlike many cold 
weather visitors, this wise dmencan, throughout his 
Indian tour, eschewed p<ditiC3 and stuck to his own 
business It was strange, however, in this far off corner 
of India, to hear Nepali speakers referring to ‘ Pussyfoot ' 
Johnson with familiar ease So small has the world 
become! 
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Tho otber matter dealt \ntli "was more dcUcatc and 
right action more difficnlt In tho Eastern Himabj as, 
a? in Britain, the \rar experiences have olten brought 
malninonial iangtes. Enforced separations of husband 
and -wife have led to not a few breaches of the marriage 
vow, and now the Presbytery has to bnng things back to 
normal decency and order. Tho Presbytery, bo it re* 
membered, is not a Presbytery of tho Church of Scotland, 
but of the Presbytenan Church in India, and so has 
power to display tho workings of the Indian ramd nn* 
checked by too much defercnco to Scottish precedents. 
How this affects practical pomts la shown by a case 
that came up that day for consideration A man (a 
returned soldier) and woman had been living as mamed 
people for several years. The man’s legal wife, in his 
ahsencQ during the war, had gono right away— or rather 
‘wrong’ away,— with another man The irregular 
couple’s general respectabOity was vouched for. They 
wanted to he married, and readmitted to tho Church. 
Divorce is too expensive at present, otherwise it would 
be easy for the man to divorce his absconding wife. 
Steps are hemg taken to cheapen the process, but this 
has not yet been done What would the Presbytery de- 
cide ? It deaded to readmit the offenders to the Church 
after a ‘ formal ’ mamago had been celebrated In effect 
this 13 the Church recogmsmg a marriage where tho 
State {as yet) would not It is not Scots Church law 
this, but it 13 the mmd of these Indian presbyters ; and 
one may hope that a modification of the Indian le^al 
procedure may speedily make it unnecessary for aW 
such questions to he discussed. ^ 


the Preshytery hea no dlfflcolty m deciamK what to do 
age, hat were stated to 
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wtabliahmcnt of n fund for augmcntlnj^ tlio rcantf 
B-xiarica of Indhn trorLm; flic fonranlJng a reqaoafc 
to Go^cmracnt that Iniltan Clifljtlaiw should bo aUowod 
to join a unit of the Indho Auxlliarj Torco (for the 
checkiof' of disloyal rioting, Ac ) , nnd tho nrrangiog 
of mcaaurca lij which IfimalAjnti Christhms moving to 
Calcutta should bo looked after by Christian ministers 
All excellent resolutions, and evidences that tho Preaby 
tery oj Kalmpony Is alive 

Tho afternoon of that day saw an importont meeting 
of tho Jlimdlayan Iftttton Coundl — (bo body that links 
together nnd controls ail (ho component parts of tho 
Knllmpong Jtlssion Group It is composed of tho 
missionaries and four Indiaa 'consulting ' members, one 
being tho prudent fitr Lalshman Singh Tho meeting 
lasted threo hours, and wo discussed with profit many 
things connected with tho worldng of tho Mission, bet 
tbesQ aro matters of detail that need not bo mentioned 
here Only it will bo seen (bat the IvoUrapoog hitssion 
is fully organised, and organised for further growth— 
a matter this last of much imporiaaco, for Kalunpong 
itself is obont to grow nughtily A * Jfow Kahmpong is 
already more than talked of A great stretch of land on 
tho slope of the hill fronting the Mission on the farther 
side of a little valley has been bought by the Govern 
ment, to be sold In plots to purchasers, and ere long it 
is more than probablo that extensions will begin such 
as may transform Kalunpong into a second Darjeeling 
Good it is that our Mission is planted firm and safe, 
and that a body of earnest men and women are in 
control 


A last word cro wo say ‘ good bye ' to this great 
Mission is the ordtsT ol the day, Tout scone lighter 
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hOTirs como to tho missionaries when tlicy relax. It 
wonid be a disaster if this were not so. Eoropean resi- 
dents arc few, but they arc very friendly, and little 
social gatherings arc held from time to time. And tho 
Tcry fact that tho Mission is so big makes possible a de- 
gree of mutual fellowship not feasible at smaller stations. 
Several such happy gatherings wo shared while there ; 
one that stands out in memory was the dinner on Christ- 
mas Eve in tho Mission House. Dr Graham and his 
daughter Isabel were host and hostess. Tho guests 
(the missionaries, four friends, and wo two pilgrims) 
numbered twenty-three, and a happy Christmas Eve of 
the good old order was spent. Games and music made 
the hours pass, and with ‘ Anld Lang Syne,’ * God save 
the King,’ and ‘ 0 come, oU yc faithfxd I ’ the unforget- 
table evening ended. These three — song, anthem, hymn 
—expressed well tho deepest loyalties of onr hearts,— 
love for the old Homeland, loyalty to our good and gra- 
cious King, and glad devotion to tho Lord of Christmas- 
tide, the destined Lord of India — the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER TTx, 

kalhipong— A ioinEw’s colonial noams. 

To the average Britisher in India tho name ‘ Kalimpong ’ 
suggests only one thing, and that has absolutely nothing 
to do with the great misrionary work wo have been con- 
Eiaertag. To him • Kalimpong ’ means the place where 
are eitnated the SI Andreu’t Colonial Homes. There 
may he a Scots Mission there, or there may not Ho 
hcheves there is, now that yon ask him. Bnt-that Dr 
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Oraliam’s Oolomal Homes ore tbcro Lo Is qmtc sure 
The Homes toncli his heart, they win his commendation, 
and if ho bo a logical man they secnre his contribation 
every year It does not matter much whether this 
Britisher he Scots Church or English Church, or even 
a little nebulous as to his personal Church afOnities 
The Homes ore the concern of all the Churches, they 
have the warm approval of all good men, so they have 
his approval too. 

The Oolomal Homes are the creation of the heart 
and mmd and hiclong devotion of John Anderson 
Graham. He bad not been a year in India before the 
cry of the httle waifs and strays of the Eurasian com- 
munity—as it was then tenned— reached and ivrung 
his heart, — ^pitiful derchets of mixed Indian and British 
blood, or yet more pitifnl bttio ones as purely Bntish 
as any boy or girl in the High Street of Edinburgh 
or the back streets of London, but fated to grow 
up m the ahen environment of the slums of an Indian 
city. What to do with these children, white and brown 
alike, and how best to fit them for the bard life that hes 
before them, are questions that have been growing m 
urgency for two hundred years in India — mdeed, ever 
since the British occupation began In the old old days 
unions between Bntish men and Indian women, often 
m honourable marriage, bat still oftener otherwise, had 
resulted m a large community of mixed blood As 
the generations passed the commumty gamed a stand- 
mg and respectabihty of its own In the days of the 
Mutiny its men did splendid service m the British cause • 

‘ ITeill’s Lambs * or the Madras JPusihers, Sljimer’s 
Horse, and some other regiments of 1867 fame were for 
the moat part recruited from this ‘Domiciled European 
Oommimity.' In the great merchant-houses of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, the subordinate posts wore long 
filled by the educated youth of this mixed race In 
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the Government sorvicca tbo middle and lower grades 
were largely Btalled from this sonrcc; and still in tbo 
mercantile world and in the Government departments 
tUo commnnity has its honoured representatives. But 
on the whole tho trend has been downwards. TIio rise 
of the educated Indian, with a more economic scale of 
*U\'lng and often a greater capacity for work, has ousted 

. • iho men of mixed blood ; and onco ousted, tho strong 
‘family’ loyalties of tho Indian do not permit any 

■ return. So it is that life gels ever harder for these half- 

• brothers of our own, tho downward slope is increasingly 
trodden, and more and more daflicnlt is it for those who 
are down to ascend again. For tho commnnity the 
English and Scottish Ctmrchcs have done much. There 
is not a lai^e city in India where Institutions for tbclr 
benefit ate not to be found, specially noteworthy being 

• tho great ‘Lawienco Orphan Asylums,’ named after 
that noble soldier-philanthropist, Sir Henry Lawrence. 
But these do not touch very pointedly tho lowest stra- 
tum of all — tho bairns who are ‘ nobody’s balms,’ who 
for want of a helping hand are foredoomed by their 
birth to 'misery, and who If left ‘ nnsalvcd ’ grow up to 
make yet more diillcult one of the most difficult social 
problems that face tho British in Indm. “ How to find 
a training-ground for tho character, a stimulus to tho 
self-respect, and a field -for the honourable employ- 
ment of the poorer European and Eurasian child in- 
India, BO as to make him not unworthy of tho blood 
which flows in his veins, is one of the gravest problems 
that confront tho philanthropist or statesman.” So 
says Lord Curzon, and he says truly. The problem Is 
not yet solvedr perhaps never will bo fully solved, but 
St Andrew’s Colomal Homes come neater to a solution 
than anything hitherto tried in India. - 


Dr Bamardo’s Homes in England and tho Quarrier 
Homes in Scotland suggested to Dr Graham tho lines 
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that have since been adopted Up in the salubrious 
heights of Kalunpong, as ho thought anxiously on this 
sad problem of the plains, he had a vision He saw 
the tiny boys and girls rescued from the great cities, 
where they never have a chance, delivered from an 
ennronment that stunts the body and Idls the soul, 
and brought in tens and hundred to the hills round 
KihmpoDg Ho saw the long hill slope that stretches 
to the north of the Mission given up to the mvaders 
from the plains, the hillside dotted over with attractive 
cottages, and the lads and lasses occupying them in 
famihes of twenty He saw Scottish and £nghsh women 
of good sense and loving hearts installed in these cottages, 
and * mothering ' the young folk, who m too many cases 
never had known what a mother’s love can mean The 
vision grew, and bo saw for the communal life great 
buildings n8ing~a central school Tnth many teachers, 
store houses and boms, a hospital well equipped and 
staffed, and many other thmgs besides Then be told 
his vision to the world, the Anglo Indian world that has 
Bufiered many thmgs at the bands of writers who do not 
know it That world of business men and Anny men, 
Civil Service men, of merchants and their assistants, 
of planters and engineers, and men of every occupation 
that Europeans in India follow, when it saw the vision 
unfolded, beheld the glory of it , and to day, largely by 
its gifts and its steady support, but aided also by a sym 
pathetic and discerning Government, the vision to day 
18 sober and glonons fact There on the hiU slope stand 
twenty cottages, a noble -school -with a great clock tower, 
and a beautiful hospital where sick children are nursed 
back to health There, too, are the buildings needed for 
a tr ainin g m industrial arts — carpentry and engmeoring 
for the boys, and for the girls lanndry work and cooking, 
domestic economy, and the art of the needle And there, 
most myiortant of alb are 600 boys and girls, having 
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their boaies maao strong, thiar sonls kept pnre, and their 
minds equipped by Btorcs of knowledge and the acquisi- 
tion of power for the work that waits them when they 
leare tho school to face the world. Little wonder that 
the Kahmpong Homes, and the man who has made 
them, stand Tcry high in the thoughts of Anglo-India. 

Two afternoons did we give to visiting this wonder- 
ful garden-settlement upon tho hillside. The first was 
on Friday, 23id December, and tho date will become a 
red-letter day in the annnU of the Homes, for tho cen- 
tral duty of that afternoon was to lay the foundation- 
stone of tho flno School Chapel that is to bo erected as 
a memorial to the late lira Graham. Her heart was in 
the Homes quite as much as in tho Mission. If Dr 
Graham has been the father of this groat family of 600, 
Mrs Graham was the loving mother. Four aftemoona 
every week of her hfe at Kalimpong did she give 
to the Homes, visiting the cottages and mothering 
everybody. And when she died, by her own request 
her body was laid to rest in the Uttle graveyard on the 
hill, alongside the little mounds where sleep tho chil- 
dren gathered early to their rest. It was a happy choice 
to make the School Chapel her memorial, and it evoked 
widespread approval when it was made known. Con- 
tributions from India and from Britain came in freely, 
and a sum not far short of Bs. 100,000 was in hand. 
So the foundation-stone might well be laid. And it 
was laid that afternoon with a service of quiet sim- 
plicity. Bound the site were ranged the hoys and girls 
of the school 5 Mr Simpson, the tried head-master, and 
his staff of teachers j the numerous missionaries ; not 
a few Indian friends who loved and mourned her who 
was gone ; and, most touching group of all, Dr Graham ' 
and his two daughters, with hearts at once sore and 
lifted up. With solemn words of dedication and earnest 
prayer to God for the Chapel that was to arise, and for 
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tUo generations wlio will worship there, tho stone was 
laid. Then followed n brief nddress on what tho Chapel 
wocM stand for in tho School's llfoj «nd after a heart- 
felt tribute to tho incroorj* of Sirs Grabam came the 
Doxology, and Anally *Ood save tho King.’ Brief, 
touching, memorable, made yet more impressivo by tho 
very beauty of Ibo situation and the suggestiro outlook. 
The Chapel will over look down on tho great iflsslon 
below, when? she whoso name tt bean did her life-work ; 
and tho spirit of brotherhood between tho races which 
nomes and Mission typify cannot but bear fruit in tho ' 
lives of those who hero ate trained. ■> — ^ 

Tho following afternoon wo camo again, and went 
round the well-equipped school, and tho equally well- 
eqojppcd hospital ,* also serera) of tho cottages where t 
tho ' families' wero at home. It was the Christmas 
holiday 8o.a8on, and Christmas glco was everywhere. In 
one largo cottago stood a great Christmas-tree, and 
to Afty delighted children Dr Graham and I handed 
down the presents- Wo had onr reward, for wo too and 
my fellow-pilgrim all had presents from the tree 1 One 
visit In particular stands out in.tho meinory. It was 
the visit to the ‘ Babies’ Cottoge,' where thirty very 
tiny baims were as happy as baims could be, rosy-cheeked 
and~£uU of glee. There, os la every cottago visited, 

Br Graham was simply rushed at os soon as he ap- 
peared. Every child claimed at least a Anger, and as 
the fingers would not ‘ go round,’ they had to be grasped 
by relays of delighted little ones, who fonud in him 
their happiest playmate of the day. 

It is a hig finandal task that has to be faced every 
year by Dr Graham and the various ' Colonial Homes 
Committees ’—in Calcutta, Bombay, iondon,- Glasgow, 
and Edmburgh, but more especially Calcutta. It lies 
outwith the Church of Scotland’s official responsibilities. 

Her contnbution has been tho-free grant from the be- 
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cinnlng ot the Invalnablo services of Dr Graham. But 
rmofQcbUy members of the Scottish Churches, both in 
India and in Britain, have taken their full share in 
supporting this splendid lihUanthTopy, -which boneata 
the neediest children of all tho Churches. Over half .tho 
munber in tho Homes to*day nro labelled * Church ot 
England,’ ns is to bo expected, for in India, as in tho 
Empire as a whole, England is tho predominant partner. 
And English aupportcra of tho Homes nro ns keen and 
as generous as Scottish. But tho best that both English 
and Scots can do to help Is needed. Nearly Its. 200,000 
(£13,000) is tho present annual estimate of expenditure. 
This takes sorao raising, and in these hard times tho task 
is harder than it used to bo. Economies are the order 
ot the day in tho Homes, and tho multiplication of 
cottages has for tho present had to bo stopped. But 
tho work la too good for this to be more than a tern* 
porary ‘ going slow.’ Above all, Calcutta believes in It, 
and what Calcutta believes In, Calcutta will keep going 
—and going strong. 

One cause of anxiety has lately arisen through the 


changeApolitical arrangeraents in India, by which educa- 
tional poUcy and administration have passed largely 
into Indian hands. Institutions or enterprises whicli 
have the British noto emphasised are not expecting to 
benefit by this change when tho question of grants-in-. 
aid is being considered, for tilings British nro rather 
out of favour In these days. And that tho ‘ British ’ 
noto In tho Homes has been strong, and will bo strong, 
is undoubted. But that the Indian noto U strong too 
is equally unquestioned. Tho boys and girls there 
framed. In the great majority of cases, will bo citizens 
ol todm. Their training as good citizens is a matter 
^at couco^ India first and last, and this wUl no doubt 
bo ^gladly kept in mind by aU wise Indians. - 
, . , Our object,”- said Dr Graham at tho-last annual 
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mecUag in Cfllcutta, “is not to creito a little Enghnd 
or Scotland or Aastnlta on the Himalayas It is to tale 
whit 0 think the best methods from these lands, and 
to bring them to bear on the cliaractcr of our boya and 
girls Wo do not claim to have snccccded m xeahsiog 
all our dreams in connection with the Homes, but we 
do bellcTc that many of tho boys and girls of the doml 
ciled community who come to Kahmpong are being 
rondo into strong uscfol citizens of Indii , and it is on 
this ground that wo claim with confldenco the help of 
GoTcmment, as well as tho co operation of European 
and Indian aliko “ 

It is aomctmci asked, What is tho secret of Hr Graham s 
magical power f I felt that tho secret was rercalcd that 
afternoon at the ' Babies' Cottage ' Ho has the heart 
of a Uttlo child Sy that he wins the children , and by 
that, when ho goes to tho big cities and speaks to wealthy 
merchants and mighty mlcrs, bo wins the grown men 
too There is no power on earth greater than that of the 
childhke heart, and it is his Other powers ns well be 
possesses m abundance, bnt tlus is what tells most 
He speaks to men of Kahmpong and the Homes and tbe 
little children there , and tho child heart that be has 
kept unchanged through sixty years of strennous hfo is 
revealed as he speaks ATen sec it, and they are glad 
They feel its magnetic power All that is best and 
purest m themselves is stirred, and they willingly let 
themselves be led by this man with the heart of a little 
child, whom God has made the chief shepherd of the 
waifs and strays of Anglo India 

On Monday midday, 26th December, we said a re 
luctant ' good bye ’ to Kahmpong Dr Qrabam bad 
gone on ahead, as he was due at Allahabad, where we 
were, to meet later vw tSve week , but Ms Puidie, 
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over kind, savr ns comlortably despatched m two rick- 
shaws— tho only two m Kalunpong, lor this mode of 
locomotion is hero quite a recent experiment But it 
proved a most successlul one Bonn tho steep hillside 
tho sturdy runners went, taking us through over changing 
scenery oi wondrous beauty Quickly tho temperature 
changed, wraps were discarded, and by tho time wo 
reached tho Tccsta Bridge lb was a gennl sub tropical 
atmosphere that enveloped us Two miles along tho 
side oi tho Tccsta brought us to JTaliTnponi? Itoad Btaiim, 
tho northern terminus oi the Tccsta VaUoy Eailway 
By this railway wo were to joiimoy to Siligun, and wo 
had been told by many oi tho least ot beauty wo should 
have They were right Tho rail runs along tho ni cr 
Bide all down tho long gorge, and all tho way wo were 
lookmg out on a poricet panorama of beauty Below 
rushed tho opal green nver, fresh from tho glaciers of 
tho Himalayas , abovo the nvor rose the mountains 
sheer, clothed to tho very summits with magnlllccnt 
forest It was a long succession of tho Bass of Kilhc 
crankio and tho mountains round Pitlochry, but with 
everything on a scale that mado our Scottish glories 
seem very ramiaturo after all Tho forest and junglo 
through which wo passed were luxunant with every 
variety ot tropic growth and fantastic creopers Hero 
wo know lurked tiger and leopard and boar, but thej 
did not trouble us Tho darkness fell, and by 7 30 p it , 
after a memorahlo run of three hours' duration, wo 
reached SiHgun There was an hour to wait before tho 


Calcutta tram would start , and as tho Indian custom 
13, dinner was served in tho rclroshmont-room But 
something bettor than dinner— a warm Scottish welcome 
Mr and Mrs Parker, a planter and hla wife on an estate 
in tho Tern, fourteen ratfes away, had heard that wo 
veto coming, and had motored in to sco us and have 
a talk about Scotland l They were our hosts that even 
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ing, and as wo talked and talked, I fear the gloncs of the 
HmnJayasaml tbo bontioa of thoTcestfiwero forgotten 
Scotland dominated nil Oar host was from Glasgow, 
our hostess from Campsie, we were from Aberdeen— and 
wo all agreed that thcroarc many things in ScotlasH that 
India cannot toncli f And ono of tho best is that regard 
of tho Scots for tho Kirk, that drew to Silignri thatnlght 
these two strangers to greet ns tw o strangers As soon 
as wo clasped hands wo were nono of ns strangers, and 
when they sped ns on onr wny to Calcutta we were four 
good friends 


CHAPTER SS 

ALLAEAnAD— AK t5t>lA2I COSlUL A6SEMBI.? 

In Calcutta on this second visit we were only birds of 
passage, though so comfortable was the temporary 
* nest ’ kindly provided by two devoted Scots Kirk 
fnends, Hr and Jlrs MKair, that we would fain have 
rested quite a while But Allahabad was calling, and 
we took wing again Kow Allahabad is a great city, and 
the capital of a great province , but what drew us 
there were just two things — tho Scots Kirk, with its 
fine congregation of the Black Watch , and the General 
Assembly of the I*re8bytenan (Siuroh m India, which 
was meeting there on the last four days of December 
To many in Scotland the Scots Church m Allahabad 
for a number of years yet will be thought of as the scene 
of the Indian numstry of that fine old veteran, Dr James 
Williamson, who after twenty years as chaplain at 
Allahabad served tho Church in Scotland for wellnigh 
other forty years as fbo befoveef mmfsfer of the Dean 
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PansU in Eambnrgli. Hia picture bangs on tho wall 
oi tho vestry of hU old Indian church which he never 
ceased to love Mr Dodd was mimstenng there on our 
visit, and on the liTcw Year Sunday morning ho and I 
conducted servico before an exceeding flno parade of 
tho officers and men of the famous Highland regiment 
that there is stationed. It was a privilege to wish them 
* A Good Hew Year ’ In the name of tho Church at Home. 

And now as to tho General Assembly of tho Presby- 
terian Church in India. What is this ‘Presbyterian 
Church m India M It is tho ecclesiastical organisation 
to which tho Indian congregations of our owti Missions, 
which wo had been viaitmg, owo allegiance Tho whole 
of our Indian Christians in tho Panjab, In Calcutta, and 
m tho Eastern Himalayas aro members of this Church. 
So are all tho Christians of the Umted Preo Church 
Missions who arc north of tho Deccan— -those of Central 
India, Bajpntana, Calcutta, and Bombay ; so aro the 
Ohnstians of tho American Presbyterian Mission in tho 
Uidted Provmces , ao aro those of tho Insh Presbyterian 
Mission ', and now, for tho first tune, so are tho thou- 
sands of Christians of tho Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
m Assam It is a far flung Church, about as scattered 
as would bo a Church extending from Edinburgh to 
Venice, and Berlin to tho Pyrenees It has fifteen Pres- 
bytcncs and four Synods, and represents a Christian com* 
mumty of nearly 160,000 people With tho exception 
of the American tJmtcd Preshytenan Church la tho 
Panjab, all tho Important Presbytenon Missions in the 
northern hall of India arc Included in this Oliurch. It 
13 a young organisation, for tliis ivas but its eleventh 
Assembly, only it haa to bo noted that tho Assembly 
meets but every second year. The great distances to 
bo travelled Tvatuially toll on tho attendance , and it 
said a good deal for tho loyal devotodness of mmisters 
and elders that out of 100 elected members no fewer 
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than 65 "were present Three fifths of these were Indians 
and two fifths Westemors, either European or Amen 
can. The Church of Scotland Mission representatives 
present were Dr Graham, Mr Ogg, and Mr Eakshman 
Smgh from the Eastern Himalayas and from the 
Panjab Mr Scott, Mr Hicolson, Sir Slehtab Dm, and 
Sir Patrick (an Indian elder) 

When I left India seventeen years before, this General 
Assembly was in its infancy, and was being tramed and 
developed largely by the European missionanes Ifow 
one was keenly anzioos to see how it had grown in the 
interval Had it ceased to be very much a ‘paper* 
organisation, as it almost necessarily was at the be 
ginning, and had it now reached the full stature of » 
mature and weighty council of the Church ! No ques 
tions m India to day connected with the Indian Church 
are more important than questions of this kmd The 
answers given form the beat clue as to tbo timeliness 
for the Indian Church becommg independent of EurO' 
pean co operation Judging by what I saw at Allahabad, 

I should say that the time has not yet amved for such 
a severance between East and West The Assembly 
has very markedly developed smee tbe early days, and 
has long ceased to be a * paper ’ organisation It is a 
reaUty, and has done incalculable service m bringing 
these many widely - scattered Presbyterian Mission 
Churches into a living unity. At this very meeting 
fresh advances m this direction were made Indian 
members took a prominent part in the busmess An 
Indian minister sat as Assembly Clerk. The Modcra* 
tor’s chair was occupied mdecd by a well beloved Euro 
pean, our own Dr Graham, but repeatedly it bos been 
filled by an Indian, and this may bo regarded as the 
common practice for future years Still for some time 
yet the Church will best be served by a contlnnanco of 
the happy cordial co operation of the two races Nothing 
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could have been more beautltn! than the relations be* 
tween tho two cominunities, whether the members were 
at work or at leisure There was no colour bar— no bar 
ol any kind In that atmosphere o( brothcrliness tho 
vexed question ol Church and ilission scarco needed to 
bo touched, and on more than one occasion the positive 
gam from the association of Indian with European and 
European with Indian was very apparent 
One such Instance arose when by nn Indian member 
tho duty was urged of tho Indian Presbyterian Church 
undertakmg a Horeign MUaton of its own Such n 
Wisslou would do much to bind tho scattered Preshy* 
Icrics together, and would raiso tho spiritual life of tho 
whole community Tho idea caught tho imagination 
of the Asscmhly at onco It had been mooted before, 
and when an overture from a Presbytery was tabled 
that Tibet should bo chosen as tho field and tho work 
immediately begun, there was a storm of enthusiasm 
At onco there and then they would begin Then it 
was that tho calm judgment and riper experience of 
tho Western members camo in to put tho Assembly 
on constitutional Uncs , and it was decided to approve 
tho proposal, let a committee develop a schemo, and 
send it down to Prcsbytencs for consideration No 
doubt it will go through at next Assembly, but then it 
will be a scheme well planned and with tho backing of 
the Church behind it 

Church Vnion supplied another case of tho enthuslasra 
of tho East needing to bo tempered by tho experience ol 
the West A scheme of umon with tho Congregation- 
allsts was under discussion Buch a scheme has already 
been ancccsstoily adopted m Bouth India, and will bo 
bero*~bTit first let thcro bo duo constitutional 
tion of the schemo in all its bearmgs Bo urged a prudent 
Weatom leader “ Oh, you. Weatem brothers,’ cned 
on, enthusiastic Indian, “ it is you who are hindering 
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these the railTray now goes, thanks to good cngineonn/r 
and brings ns finally to the open sc'v Tircntyttro 
milca away is the north west cotner of Ceylon, and cl 
the passage aftross those mUea It is fiufflaent to s'^y 
that is neither worse nor better than the passage froni 
Dorer to CJahils Tho names of the ports are a Uttle 
more difijcnlfc— Dhanushkodi is that on the Indian sWf » 
Talaimanaar that on tho Ceylon coast A night journey 
In tho tram from Talaimanaar did tho rest, and oa 
Saturday morning, after four nights' and three 
travelling, wo received at Colombo a welcome from 
Jlr and Mrs Macmlchael that all the Highlands cool" 
not beat for heartiness The toil of the long jonmey 
found ample compensation 
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Ghiirch Union m India Leave us to do it, and wed 
have union everywhere to moirtow I ” Very hhely so 
they would, but what of the day after to morrow t 
Their enthusiasm is magnificent, but not always wise 
Not by defymg history, or brushmg aside constitutional 
practices Which history has justified, will the cause of 
the Indiair Church be best advanced Here, as m other 
spheres of Indian life, the union of East and West bad 
better continue And If one may judge by the hearti 
ness of the welcome given to the representative of the 
Western Chnroh by these brethren of the Bast, (hty have 
no desire to see the bond of brotherhood weakened m 
the least degree 

The defects one noticed in the proceedings were almost 
all those of youth , and the merits of youth were just 
as noticeable Idealism, courage, enterprise— -they 
were all there , and what s gam to any Church are 
these 1 From the General Assembhes of the West this 
young sister of the East has undoubtedly still much 
to learn , but give her time and she will learn it 
right 

* And there ore some poiata where the Assembhes of 
the West might with advantage eit at the feet of this 
young Assembly of the East Have wo nothing to 
learn from the notice Issoed to members smamoniDg 
them to the Assembly ? It gives on one page sotoo 
practical counsels os regards the journeys, the trains, 
the accommodation, and other mattere * 0 ! the kind , 
and hero arc the opening and closing counsels •— 

(1) Come to the Assembly with all the enthusiasm 
you possess 

(7) Get here before the opening boar on the first day, 
and don t plan to leave before tho final Benedlc 
lion IS pronoonccd. 

Good counsels these for the Assembly of any Church I 
And as an example of tho way to seek God% presence, 
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as well ns to conter regarding Bis worlc, surely bero Is a 
fact worth recording On tho Sunday that closed "tho 
proceedings, from 7 am until 3 y M j tho whole Assemhly 
gayo Itself to devotion, nnhroken by any interval for 
food. Tot eight hours communion, prayer, pralso, mcdita 
tion, exposition By common testimony men felt they 
were on tho Mount of God and with God ‘Never an 
Assembly have we had so good as this,’ was their glow 
ing pronouncement, and with tho light of God shining 
upon them, they returned to their lar separated fields, 
strengthened for tho work that lay hefoto them What 
has Scotland to say to thia 1 


Back to Calcutta wo went on tho Monday, an eighteen 
hours run , there a halt for twenty four hours with our 
hmd entertainers, and on tho evening of Tuesday, 
3td January, wo wero at Howrah Station, with the whole 
of tho noiihern part of our pilgtimago behind us, and 
with faces set towarcl^ the farthest South Ur Drummond 
Gordon, kind and thoughtful to tho last, was there to 
SCO us off Away into tho darkness moved tho tram, 
and tho second half of our Indian joumeymgs had begun 
Ceylon was our objective Hod there been found a 
timely steamer wo had gone by sea, hut Ceylon had to 
bo reached by the Sunday, and this meant the dong 
tram journey On Thursday wo reached Madras, tamed 
there for six hours, and then off once more by the South 
India Badway on a thirty six hours’ journey to CJolombo 
Bast many towns of ancient fame Tncldnopolv, with 
its great toek, Madura, with Its mighty temples 
through many leagues of nee fields , past hundreds of 
gleaming reservoirs well filled with water, for tho moa 
soon was ^cr , and at last we approached the toe of 
tho ETtat Inimn Penmsuta Ceylon is tUo haU that 
tauta the toe, nn4 ball and too at one point 

Is Adam s Bndge, a ancccsslon of maieby islets Over 
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and vromen on -whom * Ceylon’s spicy lircezes * blow, is 
the Tcry opposite ol the bishop’s. Bnt, of course, It 
has to he kept in mind that these contacts were mainly 
■with the congregations of the Scots kirks in Kandy and 
Colombo ! 

Of our nine days in that tropical paradise four were 
sp^t in Kandy and five in Colombo. These are the 
two chief centres of British life In the island, very different 
from each other, but both uncommonly attractive, and 
as spheres for the Church’s work unusually interesting. 

The train journey from Colombo to Kandy, which we 
made on the afternoon of the Saturday of our arrival, 
takes about four hours, and carries one through some of 
the loveliest scenery imapnahle. It does not indeed 
compare in grandeur or variety with the journey to 
Darjeeling*, for while Darjeeling Is 7000 feet in height, 
Kandy is but ICOO feet. But for rich tropical vegetation, 
for softer mountain scenery, for ‘ thrills ’ experienced at 
many a sharp curve in the laborious ascent, for a sue* 
cession of striking landscapes on emerging from the 
many tunnels that pierco the mountain>Bides, the journey 
is hardly to be surpassed. And when at last Kandy 
is reached, you find yourself in a paradise of beauty that 
is unsurpassable. Hound a lovely lake of three miles 
in circumferenco la an cncirclmg ring of beautiful hills, 
which slope gently away to heights of 600 or COO feet, all 
clad from base to summit in a luxuriant and varied 
robe of green. Bungalows of planters or other settlers, 
as well as those of prosperous burghers and Singhalese, 
are dotted at intervals on tho hillsides, and stretching 
away from one side of tho lake is the town of Kandy. 
In the middle of the town stands the Scots Kirk, con- 
BpiCQons from afar by its shapely tower. .. 

The kirk has stood there for well over sixty years, 
and has goodly memories behind It — memories of the 
great old days when Ceylon was a coffee-growing ter- 
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ritory of world T.ido repute, and Kandy was Ibo centre 
of tbo ricbest coITco dlstnct In tbo isbmd Scotsmen 
ftbonnded , so did wealth, and the Scots KirL donnsbed 
exceedingly Seven Scots ministers, Government ebap 
lalna mostly, irero at work in seven centres, and all 
went well Then came <lio coffee blight, which mined 
for tbo time the planting industry , and on tbo back of 
that camo the Disestablishment Act of 1661, which 
ended tbo supply of cbaplatna by Government, and tbo 
outlook was dark indeed Dot still later came the great 
succoas of Tea In place of coffee, and the return of a 
fair meaauTo of tbo old prosperity And in time came 
too the adjastmont by tbo churches to their new con 
dltions, whereby local self support and help from tbo 
Homo base, through tbo Colomal Commttco of our 
Church, have taken tbo place of the old Qovenunent 
prorlaion It has meant for (v time restriction of tbo 
Held of operations tnoro tfaau is desirable, bnt there 
aro signs of bettor things 

Kandy Kirk exists to supply the spiritual needs of 
three commanities — the Scots planters fn the neighbour 
hood of Kandy, and a wide district around , the Scots, 
both men and women, m business m Kandy, whether 
beads or assistants , and the Borgber community, tbo 
descendants of tho Dutch, who were there before we 
were, and aro as staunch Presbytenans as any Scotland 
herself can show From the beginning of the kirks 
history these three sections have formed the congrega 
tion, never more prosperous than in the days long gone 
by, when the late Dr Sjaott of JTorth Berwick was the 
ardent young ‘minister Tho congregation, like many 
others, has had Its ups suid downs Tor two years 
before my visit It had been ministerless, but, thanks 
chiefly to the gnt and devntedness of the Session Clerk, 
a keen burgher, the services of some minister every Sun 
day had been secured, and the church bad lived through 
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A wcct beloro onr arrival, Mr Neil from Ncwbtir^^in 
Fifcsblre, bad come out to pull things together, nn(r-<3^^_^ 
keep them together until a permanent mister could bo^- 
Bcnt from Scotland 5 and tho Sunday services -when wo 
•were there formed a happy Inangnratlon. Ifwas a fine 
congregation that met for evening service, to whom it 
was a pleasure to give tho greeting from Home. Every* 
body was in good heart and hope, as also was I. 5 Ir Neil 
is a wonderful man. Ho had only been a week in Kandy, 
and yet ho knew hall tho congregation, tho wholo staff 
down to tho humblest servant of the great Queen Hotel 
where he andwc were living; and as for tho surround- 
ings 0! Kandy, no more efficient or kindlier gnldo could 
be desired than ho proved himself to bo. All this In a 
week I The kirk la in capable hands. 

Lifo was not a rueh in Kandy os it had been for tho 
previous three months Wo bad tuno to take in tho 
beauties of tho place, and to appreciate tho kindness 
of several ol tho kirk folk, notably Mr and Mrs Pyper, 
whose beautiful estate was a dehght to visit, and in whoso 
car we motored round tho upper slopes ol all tho hills 
that circle around Kandy , and l^Ir Jonklass of tho 
burgher community, a prominent lawyer and a trosteo 
ol the church, whose lovely bungalow on tho lake side 
and whose personal reminiscences of European travel 
will long abide In our memories The famous College 
for the sons of Kandyan chiefs and others, identified 
with the name of the prmcipal, was closed for holidays, 
but Mr Eraser kmdly saw that wo had a glimpse of Us 
greatness But there is something more famous in 
Kandy than cither the kirk or tho college There Is tho 
Sacred Tooth of Buddha, the treasured relic guarded with 
tho utmost care in the Buddb»t temple by tho lake-sido. 
Tho temple we saw, and also tho crude frescoes on 
the wall depicting the tortures of the Buddhist hell 
whose hottest furnaces aro reserved for those who steal 
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Irom BuddUst pnest or Unddhiat temple, Bnt the 
Tooth Tvo did not see On great occaaiona Jt Is oa^josed 
to the gazo of adonng mnltitndes^ bnt pnrato views 
aro given only to sncU viaitorB ns H E the Enncc of 
Wales The Crown Pnnco of Germany, to give him his 
old title, desired to see it, but his desiro was not granted 
It IS shown, howover, here, m picture, to all who read 
this book If ono thing is qmto certain, it is that no 
hiunan jaw over held that tooth, which is two mches 
long and one inch in thickness , yet this is the most 
sacred object in the world for some five hundred millions 
of the human race ! 

On Wednesday night, 11th January, we were back m 
Conouno, the happy guests of h£r and Mrs UacmichacI 
m fheir delightful manse A great city fs Colombo, 
and yearly it grows greater It is the Channg Cross of 
tho Eastern Seas, where all the routes of ocean steamers 
meet I^m Chma and Japan, from Australia and the 
Straits, from Cape Town and Mombasa, irom every lead 
mg port In Europe, and from Bastero ports of America, 
come the gorgeone liners and the humble but essential 
‘ tramps ' The aspect of the city w worthy of ita un 
portance Banks, mercantile bouses, great warehouses, 
and endless shops confront ono , and here, as in the 
great Indian cities, the reign of the motor Is mighty 
and undisputed Eeedless to say, the Scots are here 
in becoming numbers, and happily the fork is worthv 
of the Scots Twenty years ago one could not say that 
The kirk of those days was quite respectable, but not 
at all attractive, and the situation, in the heart of the 
business part of the city and remote from the residential 
area, did not conduce to a good attendance on Sundays 
But Mr Dunn, who was then the minister, and his 
session saw their opportunity and took it Por busmess 
purposes the site was valuable, and it was sold for a 
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good ronnd som With this a snitahlo Bito Tras Gccured, 
a church was built whidi la a perfect gem, also a manse, 
which is the best in the East, and a fair balance was set 
aside cs the nucleus of an endowment fund Good busi 
ness ! Yes , but the purchasers of the old Bite did 
better They bmlt palatial premises on one half of the 
Bite, and sold the other half for more than they had 
paid for the original whole ! So at least I was told But 
the kirt did sufficiently well 
The Scots in Colombo are much given to hospitahty, 
and the manse sets the fashion Our five days there 
were marked by a succession of pleasant gathenngu 
with our countr^en and countrywomen, who set them 
selves to show In this way how they appreciated the 
action of the Church m the Homeland m Bcndmg out 
two messengers and a message of remembrance Specially 
memorable was an * At Home * given by the session in 
the manse compound, and supervised by Mrs hlao 
miehael and a company of ladies, when some eighty 
guests came along to meet us Scottish most of them 
were, but by no means aD, for the kirk has many fnends 
outside itself, and numbers of these were there It was 
all pleasantly significant of the place the kirk occupies 
in the thought of the European community of Colombo 
Kor can one forget another happy episode, when along 
a beautiful road of twenty two miles, through contmuous 
groves of cocoa nut palms, Mrs Walker motored us to 
Negombo — a ‘ country ’ seaside resort much favoured 
by the Colombo folk. 

Bat Sunday was the chief day, and it gave the best 
evidence of how the kirk stands At 9 we had a 
Communion Service, with mnety people present, all 
Enropeans and mostly Scots , and m the evening the 
beautiful church was packed. It is not large— -200 fill 
it comfortably, and 260 uncomfortably , but every 
detail in the arrangement of the building is perfect 
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silver basm, not unbko a tarcen Into this the wine 
used to bo poured from the bottles, and then ladled 
out into the Communion cups Other tunes other ways 
Ifo doubt the Gommumon strengthened ibeso old Butch 
colonists just as much as it docs us, though the wine 
bo treated now jn a somewhat different way 

A wholly charming island Is Ceylon, and wo were 
reluctant to leave It Bnt tho appomted day drew on, 
and on tho evening o( Monday, 16th January, Mr and 
Jfra Macmichael saw ua off, as wo turned on onr tracks 
and made for Madras Bottheirg was not the last ‘good 
bye ’ At a suburban station tho train halted, and the 
son of my old class fellow, Mr Dmwiddie of Buthwell, 
came forward to the carnage, along with his wife, to 
load us with refreshing fruit, and to bid us a worm 
God speed It was a debcious memory to carry with 
us of the kmdly Scots of Colombo, and their affectionate 
regard for the Kirk 


CHAPTER XXTT 

MADKAS— CHIEF BASE OF INDIA S CHDECn 

To all old Madrassis there is no place In India hke 
Madras So we two pilgiuDB felt when on the morning 
of Wednesday, 18th January, we reached tho Egmoro 
Station, and got a heartening welcome from Mr MitchcU, 
the devoted chaplain We were Home ' again 1 Far 
had we travelled and many cities had we seen, hot none 
so good as this city To Madras it was that, away back 
in 1885, we two had come to begin our work in India , 
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Tbo memorial wlndowB ore o deligbt, and in exquisite 
linnnony vrith the sacred purpose of the hnilding , the 
music vraa tho moat finished ■wo heard m all our tour , 
and tho congregation was perhaps the most ‘ pucha ’ 
European of any of tho Scottish congregations wo had 
seen fn the East Tins last fact has an interesting 
explanation. In Colombo there aro other four Eresby 
tcrian congregations, which belong to tho Dutch Be- 
formed Church , consequently many of tho domiciled 
Presbytenan commonJty, who in India would be a com 
poneut part of tho Scots Kirk congregations in tho ranous 
cities, hero hare chorches of their own In Kandy it 
is not fio , but m Colombo it Is, and here the Scots 
Kirk Is almost entirely a kirk for Bcottuh people 
But what la beat Is this they 'iro people mostly who 
are proud of their kirk, to whom their minister and his 
wife arc /Heads, and of whom accordingly the JTother 
Church at home may well bo proud 

Let it not, howoTer, bo forgotten that the Mother 
Church of Presbytenamsm in Ceylon is tlio Church of 
Holland, and not the Church of Scotland The Dutch 
Eeformed Church In Ceylon, the Burghers’ Church as it 
is termed, has a long linengo, for it dates &om 1658, 
when the sturdy Hollanders drove out tho Portuguese 
from the island and reigned m their stead Presby 
tenauism became the Established Church of the colony, 
fifteen ministers were mamtained by the Government, 
State influence was used to 'wm over the Smghalese to 
Ohnstlamtr , and when in 1T96 the island was ceded 
to the Bntish, there were reported to be half a million 
Presbytenaus in Oeylon Alas * with the departure of 
the zealous State patrons of Presbytenamsm the half 
million melted away With the movement of most of 
the well to do Dutch to Holland or to Java the prestige 
of their Church decayed ITow for many years the 
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Church they left helund them haa been entirely on its 
own resonrces It has only seven congregations in the 
island, and of these five are m Colombo and the snburbs ; 
bnt in Colombo its We is healthy and increasingly 
Tigorona 

In 1883 those two small outposts of two great Euro- 
pean Churches, the Scottish and the Dutch, decided to 
come together, and the Pmhytery of Ceylon was formed. 
In reaUty it is of the nature of a Federation rather than 
a TJmon, and the functions of the * Presbytery ’ aro those 
of a jomt Advisory Council Bnt it was a right thing 
to do, and the relations of the two sections of Presby* 
tenamsm are most brotherly 
One afternoon during our staytho Presbytery met In 
the Scots Church to greet the representative from the 
Ohnich of Scotland, and a very mterestmg mcctmg we 
had hir hlacnuchael was in the chair, and spoko the 
cordial welcome , then three of the ministers of tho 
Dutch Eeformed Church gave informative addresses on 
the past and present of their Church Particularly 
gladdemng it was to learn that they bad embarked on a 
defimte bit of missionary work to tho non Chnstians of 
the Island But most interesting of all tho contacts 
with our Dutch Eeformed friends was a visit paid next 
day under the gmdance of Sir Tweed, one of the min- 
isters, to the fine old Woljendahl Church, in the heart of 
* old Colombo ’ It la the best rehc of the days of the 
Dutch occupation now extant — a great, somewhat gaunt, 
imposmg buildmg m the style of the old churches on© 
sees m Eotterdam There is tho old ‘ Governor s Pew ’ 
■with the highly ornamented chairs for hunself and suite** 
there is tho massive pulpit and the capacious pews' 
just as they were 160 years ago Very massive, too* 
was the beautiful old silver communion plate, and omte 
new to me was tbe substitute for the flagons for the 
■wine It took the form of a magnificent embossed sohd 
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and when In 1004 that work was finished, it was Irom 
Madras that wc had sailed away. All our mcmorici 
of those vanished years were good and gracious, and to 
bo permitted now to revisit scones so dear was an exceed- 
ing joy. Kipling, in his survey of the great cities of the 
Empire, pictures Madras as crooning to herself — 

. ‘“CliTc kissed me on the mouth tind eyes and brow, 
'Wonderful kisses, eo that 1 hecamo 
Crowned aboTo Queensl” 

To those who know her best, crowned she still remains. 
Oar many friends had mado anro that a moat gracious 
queen would eho he to us. In the hcautifnl home of 
Mr and Itra Tomer wo were surroundod with kindness 
aU the timo \ the session of 8t Andrew’s Kirk, our well- 
hclovcd, put a special car at our disposal— onO which 
had heen used by the Erinco of 'Wales’s suito the week 
preceding,— and missionary friends and Kirk friends wero 
tdnd and hospitable to a degree. If tho work to be dono 
was strenuous — and it was — tho environment was most 
enviable. But for tho queenly car wo cbuld not have 
dono half that was accomplished, for Madras is a city 
of vast distances, being forty square miles in are.a, but 
' tho car laughed at distances. Every day wo wero 
amazed to find how the new rapidity of transport had 
revolutionised things, and had mado it possible to over- 
take duties in one day that in tho old timo would'havo’ 
occupied three. To tell hero of tho many things seen 
and dono in the ten days of our visit it la necessary 
' ' to group them in sncccssivo sections. 


.There may be many who would hesitate to pvo Madras 
the primacy among Indian cities, hut there aro none 
who would not "agree that tho^MAnnis Kiee Is first of 
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all tlio Scottish churches in the East Built a hundred 
years ago by the East India Company at a happy 
moment -when the Icadmg officials of tho Company in 
Madras 17010 all keen Scots, thcro ivas no stmgmess 
over tho cost, and the result ■was a church wlilch has 
been the joy and tho pnde of tho Scottish community 
over smeo, and will continuo so to he How much of 
tho markedly prosperous record of tho Scots congrega 
tion hero has been owing to tho existence of a stately 
House of God it is not easy to say-, but it is quite 
certain that this centrlbution has been very great It is 
a poor Service to the cause of Scottish Prcsbytenanism 
in the East to ho satisfied with an ignoble building 
Our greatest and gladdest sujrpmo was the number 
of old friends who, after soycoteen years, stilJ were there 
to greet us In any land an interval of that duration 
males many changes in tbe personnel of a communityf 
but in India the changes worked by tune arc exception 
ally great Transfers and retirals, os well as death, are 
continually making vacanaes for neiv occupants to fill , 
and In Madras "wo found this to be the ease — ^but far 
less than we had expected A mercantile community, 
from which tbe kirk draws most of its members, is more 
stable than most What we found in many cases was 
that the men and "women whom we left in jumor posts 
were now right at the top— older la years, but for the 
most part young as ever in spirit One fact illustrates 
this In the kirk session wo found eight ciders of these, 
all save one were members of the kirk congregation 
seventeen years before 1 This says much both for the 
saluhnoua cUmate of Madras and the even contmmty 
of the Church a hfc , and when I add that two had 
been honoured with knigbtliood, Sir William Beardsell 
and Sir James Simpson, this tells its own tale as to 
the quality of the eldm m Madras Throughout 
OUT stay -we -were rfaffy, and mgfltiy, meeting odf 
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Inencla, "but -vro met them In the ma^s on t^o occasions 
m particnlar 

One was at a large and -very sncccssful * At Homo ' 
given l 5 y tbe kirk session on tho Satnrday In the bcanti 
fal compound of the kirk It was a perfect feast of old 
friendships Often it was not easy to identify tho smiling 
gnestsTshodIdnotneedto * speak ’ their welcome itwas 
so evident Seventeen years make a difference in most 
people’s ontward aspect, yet there 'wero low faces and 
fewer tones of voice which did not an a mumto or two 
hid the long years go hence — and we stood to each other 
fust as wo had done long ago There was much to learn 
as to what tho years had brought, and, alas ’ as to what 
tho years had taken Later Mr Mitchell led ns all mto 
the spacions Chnrch Hall, and there we bad & -concert, 
and of coniso speeches Mr Mitchell’s words, were 
very kmd, and it was evident that in their cordiahty 
he spoke for all What I said I cannot qmte recall, but 
I know that to my wife and myself this afternoon moved 
the heart in many ways Joy and gladness there was 
at meeting so many fnends agam, a sobering sense nf 
the passing years, and a deep satisfaction that -through 
all the years that had gone there had been bero no 
forgettmg of those old times which we had never for 
gotten — and never shall forget 
Sunday evening provided the other opportumty of 
meeting the people of the kirk as one muted body The 
kirk was filled with a fine congregation , Mr Mitchell 
led the devotions, Sir James Simpson read the lessons, 
and it was with strange leclings and mixed emotions 
that I entered the pulpit to preach the sermon So 
much vras familiar, so much was strange But soon the 
strangeness vanished. On behalf of tho Church at 
homo 1 gave the greetmg of affection, and then preached 
to the Scots of Madras just as I used to do twenty years 
ago They are a fine people, these brothers and sisters 
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of onr own in India, and oto worthy of the richest shep* 
herding tho Scottish Church can giro them. 


II 

Tho Madras Presidency has been tho cl^ef base od 
which India’s Church has arisen, and it furol^hcs to day 
tho most Visible proof that this Church is a ^cs^t reality. 
Of tho Ohnstlana in India two thirds-aro located In the 
Sonthem Presidency, Madras atg docs n<?t stnloDgly 
reflect this great preponderance as comparied with the 
other cities in India In no Indian city has tbe Chruti^ 
Church yet obtained a very challenging publicity. 
tho country districts her greatest viclones have been 
won, end this Is conspicuously tho case in tb® Sontbern 
Ptcsidftnay , Bat Madras tbxonth. Ita many 

and its strong missionary institutions, has long 
a great formative mflaence over the whole sonthere 
area In these Missions, and also in the instiintions* the 
Obnrcli of Scotland has its own shore 

Onr Women’s MissroN is oar largest work, and to the 
centre of it all, tbe Mission House m the pleasant Buburb 
of Kilpanfc, onr first visit in Madras was paid Here, 
as often in past years, we blessed once more th® foresight 
and tho enterprise of her who thirty years ag® acqoirea 
this fine property for the Mission — then Mrs Longhnrst, 
now Mrs Ward, — ^hving out her super active life m quiet 
retirement on the HiJgin Hille A finer base for opera- 
tions in Madras there could not be — an oxteO^^® 
pound, with ample space for every possible def^iopment, 
and in the centre a large and airy house, with good ac 
commodation for the staff This consists of five ladies, 
one of whom is always on furlough, and four are resident 
Miss Graham was on furlough at the time of our visit , 
but from the ladies mthe field — Miss Forbes, Jdiss Bam, 
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iliss Kelly, and Miss Evans— wc received a trno Madras 
\relcomo The ^ork of tho Mission is t-^volold— that 
earned on -withm tho Mission demesne, and that done 
m the great city outside "Within tho compound is 
concentrated tho -work for Christian girls and vromcn — 
a Boarding Establishment Tvhere 100 Christian girls 
are in residence , a fine school, 'where from Infant de- 
partment to High School a sound Christian cdncation 
IS given , and tho renowned Industrial School, ■where 
lace malnng and embroidery are taught and practised 
■with conspicuous success Over tho High School pro 
Bides Miss Bam, and over tho Industrial Department 
Miss Evans The high encomiums passed on tho work 
ot these ladies by the Government Inspectors could 
hardly be bettered , and what wo saw with our eyes 
and heard 'with our cars more than confirmed them 
First wo visited tho Industrial School — an extremely 
flourishing department Every girl In tho Boarding 
School comes hero for part of the day, the daily routine 
bemg Bomethmg like this (o) clean and tidy their 
rooms, (6) Industrial School, (c) recreation for an hour, 
(d) Bchool work It is very fine work they turn out 
by their industry To the Lace School, which was first 
established, tho Embroidery School is a later addition, 
and true to the tendency ot the hour Indion patterns 
and designs are increasmgly in favour This school is 
self supportmg , hut more important than that Is tho 
fact that here every day 100 Chnatian girls and young 
women are being trained m an mdustry that will stand 
them in good stead all through life The Iltgh School 
IS overflowing its encasmg boundaries, and is crying 
for more room — sure signs of efficient work And it 
was very efficient work that we Baw, though our visit 
■was not well tuned It was the opening day after tho 
hohdays, when the girls were ‘ findmg themselves ’ 
again All the classes were ■very mtorestmg, hut specially 
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wcro Tvo iraprcsfiscd with tlio qmct cultured demeanour 
of tho older girls, their excellent knowledge of English^ 
and altogether with tho great developments in girls’ 
education, Binco wo knew it soventcen years ago It 
IS indeed a New India for the women as well as for the 
men. But we were to sco more of this development 
later. 

Tho Cay Schools are Mws rorbes's special domain, 
and verily, by her long years of devoted work, she has 
made them a sight worth seemg Herself a thorough 
teacher, she knows how to impart thoronghness to the 
work of others under her. To four excellent schools 
she guided ns— two m tho neighbonrmg district of 
Pursewauknm, ono in tho great Mohammedan district 
of Tnpheane, and the last and greatest in the heart of 
the city itself, tho division known now as George Toi^ 
(is honour of the vuit of our gracious King) Bvciy* 
where there was the eamo glad sight of bright and happy 
Indian girls, keen in letting their accomplishments be 
seen, and if possible keener still m the exuberance of 
their welcome. The school is to them a place of hght and 
hfe and happiness, and they knew that somehow the 
•mitors who had come represented the friends far away, 
to whom their school was dne^ At all the schools the 
routine work was naCuraily very much the same— BiW® 
lesson and repetitious, reading, writing, geography, 
Bingmg, drawing, modelling, nature study, sewing, dam 
mg, and drill Save for the first item, all are prescribed 
by the Government But at each school there was some 
distmctive touch, — at one the girls gave a small piny, 
‘The Shepherd Boy,’ m English, with great zest and 
effect , m another they sang an ode of welcome specially 
composed , m a third — the fine school at Tnplicane, 
which could be filled twice over to morrow if we bad a 
good bmldmg of our own — ^we found in the small court- 
yard a large clay model of India, 10 feet by d, with 
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the Tivere and the mountains all accurately represented, 
the model being the work of tho enthusiastic head- 
master. But perhaps most impre«sivo of all was the 
George Town School — tho crown of our City School 
work. In this three storey boilding, tho property of 
the Mission, in tho very centre of a good class Indian 
population, 600 Indian girls were at work, happy as tho 
dayas long, delighted with t heir school and their teachers, 
and most warm m their welcome. At the entrance we 
were garlanded— a shower ot rose-leaves fell npon ns 
from the hands of a smiling band of Brahman girls, 
and an ode of welcome was recited Then round the 
classes we -went, and everywhere found efficiency and 
gladness This is the largest Girls’ School of its grade 
in Madras, and I bchevo m the Presidency also *, and 
draws the largest Government grant for its work. Truly 
Miss Forbes Is to bo congratulated on the frmt of her 
busy years, and so too is Mr Bamel, the excellent Cbnatian 
headmaster of this school, and tho indispensable lien- 
tenant of the ladies m all the ’ accounting ’ of the hLssion 
Later,.Miss Kelly took us to still another school m Egmore 
village, where like activity was in evidence In all about 
1500 Indian girls are under instruction ’ And What 
does it all amount to, does any one ask T I answer this . 
Into these 1600 lives there comes a bnghtnesa such as 
they would not have known but for these schools. Into 
their mmds comes the knowledge of a God who Is their 
Father, who loves them each and all, and to whom they 
can ever turn Into their hearts comes a love for those 
who bring such love to them, and m many cases too a 
love lor this Jesus, ol whose love their teachers are over 
telUng them And when these girls leave the school 
and become themselves mothers of homes, the old 
Influences abide, and little by little the spirit of Jesna 
worts its Own miracle m the men and women who make 
the homes of this Newyndia that has come 
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On tho Sund-iy morning at 8 30 \re irero at the St 
AnSrew't (Tamtl] Churth m tho OhulaC district of Madras, 
a part of tho city much favoured by the Indian Ghns 
tians It is a pretty littfo Chnrch, and with its fairly 
largo componnd thicUy planted with palm trees makes 
a very pleasing spot In tho centre of a busy quarter of 
the city Bomo 3S0 of a community form the congre 
gation, and there was an cxceUent representation that 
day All wctc m their * Sunday best,’ and it is a very 
graceful and bccommg best in no case more so than 
in the fourscore maidens in white from our Mission 
Boardmg School Mr Silver, the overburdened but 
ceaselessly active missionary in charge of our Madras 
area, had como in from iirko&am for the day, and be 
and Mr Vetbanavagam, the minister, conducted the 
service Thereafter tho lark session read an address 
reviewing the history of the chtunh, and expressing theu: 
grateful affection for tho Mother Church in Scotland, 
and to this I had peculiar pleasure in replying, for this 
church and people had been known tome of old Not 
a people dowered with many mpees, for many of them 
are servants m European homes , others are clerks m 
offices on meagre pay And not perhaps domg even 
what they could do in the direction of self support , but 
they are gettmg on that way, and one remembers that 
tunes are iard to day m India for humble folk just as 
they are at home, and makes allowances But it touches 
one to note how proud they are of the old Scottish 
connection. Indians of to day as they are, with all that 
that connotes of nationahst fervour, these men and 
women have no wish to cut themselves adnft from the 
mother that bare them Man after man came up at 
the end, ay, and woman after woman as well, to speak a 
word concerning those who are lon^ irone, and to shake 
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the hands ot him and her "whom the Church acrogs tho 
eeas had sent that day to visit them. They -wero not 
forgotten, and that gave them much happiness o! lieart. 

In tho carefully-prepared address there was on© thing 
recorded that is worth tcUing here. Ono often hears It 
Bdid that the European residents in India caro but little 
for Missions. Of the majority this is unfortunately 
true. They caro little and they know less, and tho 
opinions of such on Missions, whether written or spoken, 
are worth simply notliing at all. But there is a large 
minority who both caro and know, and who, when tho 
needs ot Mission congregations are put before them, arc 
very ready with their help. In Calcutta wo bad already 
seen this, as has been told. And now in Madras this 
record of old-time doings showed tho Scots Kirk con- 
gregation to have been, through the long years of Its 
Infancy, a nursing-mother to tho congregation of tho 
Tamil church. It was in tho chancel of the kirk, back 
in 1851, that this congregation habitually mot for wor- 
ship 5 when in 1880 their own chnrch was built tho'help 
of tho Scottish congregation was freely given; down 
through tho years tho link between tho two has never 
been broken; and in tho year just closed (1021), from 
St AnSiew’sKirkhad eomo to heipin tho repairing ot the 
Chulal Kirk and for the aid of tho Mission at Axkonam 
no less than £176 ! I commend this fact to tho con- 
sideration of any who may be inclined to beliOvo that 
the Scots in India don’t behove in Missions. ThO Scots 
who know what Missions really are, and what they 
mean for India, do bcUevo in Missions, and they prOvo 
it by their gilts. 


At 8 o’clock in tho morning of the day before wo left 
Madras the Advisory Board of the 'Women’s Mission 
met in tho Itission House, and together wo discussed. 
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On the Sunday morning at 8 30 Trero at the 8t 
Andreu} s {Tamil) Church m the Ohulai district of Madras, 
a part of the city znach favoured by the Indian Chns 
tians It 18 a pretty little Cbarch, and tntb its fairly 
large compound thickly planted with palm trees makes 
a very pleasmg spot in the centre of a busy quarter of 
the city Some 350 of a community form the congre 
gatiou, and there was an excellent representation that 
^y AH were in, their 'Sunday best,' and it is a very 
graceful and becoming beat in no case more so than 
in the fonrscoro maidens in white from oar Mission 
Boarding School Mr Silver, tho overburdened but 
ceaselessly active missionary in charge of our Madras 
area, had come m from Arkonam for the day, and be 
and Mr Vethanavagam, the minister, conducted the 
service Thereafter the kirk session T<iad an address 
renewing tho history of tho cfaorch, and expressing their 
grateful affection for the Mother Church in Scotland, 
and to this I had peculiar pleasure m replying, for this 
church and people had been known to me of old Not 
a people dowered with many rupees, for many of them 
are servants in European homes , others are clerks in 
ofQces on meagre pay And not perhaps doing even 
what they Could do In the direction of self support , but 
they are getting on that way, and one remembers that 
times are hard to day in India for bumble folk just as 
they are at home, and makes allowances But it touches 
one to note how proud they are of tho old Scottish 
connection. Indians of to day as they arc, with all that 
that connotes of nationalist fervour, these men and 
women have no wish to cut themselves adnft from the 
mother that bare them Man after man came up at 
the end, ay, and woman after woman as well, to speaka 
word concerning those who are long gone, and to shake 
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the hands ot him and her -whom the Church across the 
seas had sent that day to visit them They were not 
forgotten, and that gave them much happmeas o! heart. 

In the carcIuUy prepared address there -was one thing 
recorded that is worth telling here One often hears it 
Biid that the European residents in India caro but little 
for Missions Of the majonty this is unfortunately 
true They caro httle and they know less, and the 
opuuons of such on Missions, whether written or spoken, 
are worth simply nothing at all But there is a large 
minority who both care and know, and who, when the 
needs of Mission congregations arc put before them, are 
very ready with their help In Calcutta wo had already 
seen this, as has been told And now In Madras this 
record of old tune domgs showed the Scots Kirk con 
gregation to have been, through the long years of its 
infancy, a nursmg mother to the congregation of the 
Tamil church It was m the chancel of the kuk, hack 
in 1851, that this congregation habitually mot for wor* 
ship , when m 1880 their own church was built tho help 
of the Scottish congregation was freely given , down 
through tho years the link between tho two has never 
been broken , and m the year ]nst closed (1021), from 
St Andrew’s Kirk had come to help in tho repairmg of the 
ChuhU Kirk and for the aid of tho Mission ht Arkonam 
no less than £17B * I commend this fact to tho con 
sideration of any who may bo inchned to behCve that 
the Scots in India don’t behove in Missions Th6 Scots 
who know what Missions really are, and what thoj 
mean for India, do bebevo in Missions, and they prove 
it by then gifts 


At 8 o clock m tho motmog of the day before wo left 
t?’ “oora of tho TVomens Ulission 

met m the Missloh Hoobo, and together wo duemred 
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several important things that concerned the present 
and the inture of the Mission Tor the most part they 
had to do mth financial or administrative details that 
have no “place in this record There \ras, however, one 
pomt of peculiar interest which may well be mentioned 
here It touched the question of providing suitable 
means of locomotion for the misslonanes -For 'Iheir 
work some means of the kind is a simple necessity 
Walking IS out of the question m a tropical climate 
If you wish to go anywhere beyond vour own com* 
poimd you must ndo or drive or cycle If you have to 
be out m the middle of the day m all weSfhers, as these 
ladies have to be, to dnve in a covered carnage is the 
only possibility Hitherto this has been the method. 
Tery modest carriages have been provided, and still 
more ‘modest ’ horses Bat now horses cannot bo got 
save for an exorbitant sum Tho advent of motors has 
killed the old trade with Aostrahn for horse fiosh , and 
if a ragged looking steed is picked up from any sourco, 
the keep -of horse and dnvcr Ins now Soared aloft to a 
degree not previously dreamt of And besides this, now 
that motors arc everywhere, all the life and work of the 
place is planned on a motor bnsis The Advisory Board 
had no doubt ns to what must bo done Horse and 
carnage and drirer and syce and grass entter oil must 
go, and for the Mission two Ford cars must bo pro- 
vided Indeed, one had already been supphed, but 
another was needed The cost was carefully gone Into, 
and It was found that the keep of the two cars nud 
drivers would not exceed that of the establishment 
required for the Mission carnages So the recommea* 
dation went home, and will no doubt be favourably 
considered For the need Is not confined to Madns, It 
Is felt to dav in overv field In the Punjab, in Calcutta, 

In Poona wo found U jnst the same Til the nimalavan 
Field motors can t run, so there was no demand there 1 
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But evcrjwhero else thu need la manifest Tho extra 
cost involved is really tlic imtial extra coat os bet^scen 
a Ford motor and a moderately good horse and camago 
How ia this coat to bo mett Hero la how it la met in 
tho Amcncan United Presbyterian Mission in tijo Panjib 
There ore twenty eight atations there, and each station 
hag a motor 1 Given by tho Homo Coramitteo t No, 
not at all Presented by mdividual donors in America, 
and tho vpXetp undertaken by tho Home Committee 
Will Scotland follow smt 1 
Bnt mark, this Advisory Board before wo leave it 
Who constitute it t The missionaries, tho chaplains, 
and several of the leading members of the Slodraa 
Furopean mcrcantUo community, who are also members 
ot the Kirk, such aa Sir WiUiam BeardacU, one of the 
most successful merchants , 8ir James Simpson, chief 
partner m a leading firm , Mr William Hatton, chief 
engmeer to tho Government , and Mr William Lamb, 
acting manager of tho Madras branch of the Imperial 
Bank ot India How is tlus for tho interest of European 
business men in Missions t And this is a sample of what 
is to be found all over India Wherever yon have lav- 
men with whom Echgion counts, you find active, willing, 
and helpful fnends ot Christian jlissiona 


OHAPTEB XXni.. 

UADuAs — ^wncBii maoN is BTHENoxn 

One ot tho chief lessons learned by the Churches from 
tho World Itiasionaxy Conference, which met m Edln 
burgh m 1910, was the necessity, as well as tho duty 
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of CO operating in the Mission Field It was a lesson 
that liad been learned and practised in llAdras for more 
than thirty years before the great Conference met , ani 
though CO operation is now the policy adopted in well 
nigh orery field where Christian Missions find themselves 
in geographical contiguity, Madras remains the scene 
of CO operation s greatest developments, and suppUcs 
the two most convmcmg object lessons m all India of 
its success These are The iladroi ChntUan College 
and The Women s Chrteitan College, Madras No hours 
of our Madras -visit have left more impressive memo 
nes than those spent in these two colleges 


The Madras Czmarutf Colle<3B Is the hfe work ol 
one ol the greatest misaionanes Scotland ever sent to 
Indiar— William Miller It was m 1862 that be landed 
in Madras to take charge of the school or institution of 
the Free Church of Scotland, then at the very lowest 
point in its history Since then its course has been 
steadily and strikingly upward and onward Within 
ten years it bad become the premier college in Madras, 
but the mcrcasmg demands in connection with higher 
education ba.d by that tune reached a stage when no 
single Mission could adequately supply them If mis 
sionary education was to retain its place in the general 
educational system of the country, there had to bo a 
Imkmg up of the missionary forces for this common 
end On his own Ohorcb and on other Churches con 
cemed Mr Miller urged this policy, and it was adopted 
In 1877 the Church Missionary Society of the Church 
of England and the Wesleyan Missionary Society jomed 
forces with the Scottish PhM> Church, and the Madras 
ChnsUan CoVege came into being liiter, In IMJ, tlio 
Church of Scotland merged its own college In this united 
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enterprise. In 1913 the London Missionary Society and 
tbc American Baptist Missionary Society Trero added 
•to- the nnmber of ‘ Contribnting Bodies/ and in tbia 
present year, 1923, still another body has entered this 
nussionary ^ combine *— tbe BeSciTmed Cbnseli In Sottli 

• America. Seven Chnrchcs, representing Scotland, Eng- ^ 
land, and America, all banded together to support this 
great Christian educational effort In South India ! It is 
a* convincing demonstration to non-Ohristian India of 
the essential oneness of Christian hBaslons, and it has 
made possible an enterprise of the utmost valuo in 

• strengthening the Christian influence in India to-day, 

! Over 800 students, who hail from all parts of Southern 

India, throng the class-rooma of the college, and 900 boys 
' are on the roll of the Collegiate School. Under the 
pnncipalfihip of Pr Maepbail there is at work a stall 
of twelve missionary professors drawn from Scotland, 
England,- and America, and a band of sovontcen Indian 
lecturers. Dhe missionaries are representative of tbo 
various Churches co-operating, the Church of Scotland 
having normally two on the staff, but at present only 
one, albeit a very worthy one, tho Eev. A. J. Mackenzie. ' 
Away in far-off Scotland lives the “Honorary Prind- 
pal,” the Ecv. 'Williara Miller, D.D., LL.D., O.I.E., now 
over fourscore, with his bodily vision sadly impaired 
and his physical strength much diminished by the 
passage of the years, but with heart still fixed on that 
beloved College wherewith ho has dowered Southern 
India, and with mind sUll active in planning ‘moasures 
for its yet greater good. 

“■Will you come and visit the college on Monday 
and address the Christian studehts i " So my old hnd 
^ valued friend, Mr Heston, the Acting-Principal, had 
asked ; and gladly, on 23rd January, tho visit was paid 
I had known the college intimately in my old Madras 
days, fori had sat for years 'on the College Council 
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and ^ as eager to see liow things haft changed during I 
last seventeen years The greatest change of all wa: 
sight In the hall where the Christian students assemi 
^ I expected about 60 there were 200 The Chm 
students now number about 26 per cent, of-tho' t 
They form now so appreciable un element an the 
" of the college that the name of the college -has g 
new connotation , and the old gibe about the Ohns 
College bemg a college where there were no Christ 
has gone quite out of date ~ That every fourth stut 
m this great college should be a Christian, insteac 
qveiy tenth or twelfth aaused tO be the case,,is.signiflc 
evidence as to the general progress of the-CKnat 
coraniuiuty and the Chnatian Church m tbese-’inl 
vening years Once every month, at the regular 
hour, the Christian students are thus gathered togett 
and their sense of solidarity and respotfsibihty g 
added emphasis It was a neb pleasure to spoah fa th* 
that day on the 'special contnbution itvfalls to them 
make td the developing spuitual life of India 
* Then came the roand of ibo numerdus classes whe 
everything was going on as it oagbt to do, and whe 
the ready Welcoino given by these sons of the T7ast I 
a fnend Jrom thb YTest was partipalariy gjaddenlui 
Bmldings, equipment, classes staff, all hadgrown grcatl 
since I knew them last, indeed, one felt that farthr 
growth in the buildings and equipment had nowbecom 
a pressing question, very difficult of solution bccaus 
the college, great la extoot olthou^i tho buildings arc 
h nou engulfed In (bo sea of warehouses and office 
which surround It on o' cry sido'' Other colleges slml 
Inrly sltnated in this dty area are having to lace tl» 
prospect of an escape to the suburbs, and this sani( 
qubstlon will also confront tlie Madras Christian Collcgt 
at no distant date One might wnto much on tho manv 
aided U!o of tljo Blndents os nou catered ior by the 
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Govenmient "Wliat thia^means for the developing life 
of the State -was Bhown in November 1P21,- ^rhen a 
debate took place m the Legislative Conned on the 
proposal to introduce a * Oonscjcnc© Clause * in all 
educational institutions aided by Government Bv 
this, attendance- at the ‘ Bible Hour ' would have been 
made entirely optional, and very soon outside Influences 
would, have made it general The proposed measure 
would, have paralysed the college in its mam rebsiovs 
aim But fn^ tliQ debate member after member arose, 
told out 'what he owed to the Christian College,*’ declared 
frdnUy that only the misaidnaiics had brought education 
to high caste and non caste ahfcu, and stated that to pass 
8nch*a measure as' was proposed -would be both a hurt 
and a shame to India The proposal was thrdwn out 
by 61 votes io 13 — the best tribute to missionary edued 
tion that has-been given m India for many n day * 


*A largo part of Madras is a Tcntablo Garden City 
This is*tho wide encircling suburban rtng, wjjcro spacious 
dwellinga of European residents or of Indian gentlemen 
abonnd, each Borrounded by its o^m great ‘ compound ’ 
or gronnds In the best part of this Garden City, within a 
beautiful compound ot eleven acres, stands Iho WoioiN a 
CimismTi Ooumoc It- is a very modem institution 
compared with the wen« ColIofe6,ior it dates onlj ffom 
1916 ^ It badTno day of-emall thingi it came into life 
full grown—ot least sufQdentJy so to'tako its placojit 
once <is one of the leading colleges'ln India it owed 
Us ongm to flcv^lppracnts in womens ‘feducation In 
India, and especially in 6ohtb India, tha^ simply com 
polled the evolution ot a Women s Christian College ' 
Every Mission had Us Girls’ Schools, and from hiauy of 
these specially bright pupils wore passing •Out^.wagcT to. 
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go iorther, tnt further thc^' could not go Tor the 
University Course there were only colleges for men } and 
■whQc hero mid there a daring woman student might 
bo found -who clauned and received adinlssion to these, 
it not a practice that would evtr edmmend itself 
to India Then too some of the professions wcnr'callmg 
loudly for qualillcd women — ^notably tho teaching and 
the medical professions, — v:omen of cnlture and capacity, 
and in Sympathy with modem life So it came about 
that the many Missions at work 'In South India took 
counsel together, with the Rev DfPittcndngh as chief 
mover, and as the residb of tho counselling, and of tho 
cordiaJ. co-opcrating of the Homo Churches mBntain and 
America, this Ohnstvau College for Women bccamo an 
accomplished fact Twelve Churches or Sodietics com 
bino in this truly great enterprise Of these, six are » 
British— tho Church Missionary Society, Church of 
England Zenana Mission, London MissionA^ Societyi 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, Church o! Scotland; and 
Umted Free Church of Scotland' The other six nro 
Transatlantic — American Baptist Mission, Amenc'iu 
Maduri Mission, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Canadian 
Presbytenan Mission, Amcncan Aicot Mission,*" and 
American Lutheran Mission A difficult team for united 
work t "So some might think, but it has "pToved one 
the most efficient and harmonious teams which iias ever 
existed on conuCction with, inter Ohurch ncti'^ticai In 
tho Field thisis no surpi^, lor there sectarianism dies , 
add that where Mtsnons are coneemed It bits largely 
died, at Home as Well, la ■proved by tho complete success 
which has marked^thc co operation of these twelve 
bodies, American, and British, working* through two 
Home Bqaxds, one on each side of the .^tlantic Tbeto 
has novfcr beenunything'Jjut perfect brotherly harmony^ 
= — or F Should, perhaps say * sisterly *— from the very' 
bcgm mn g Happily, -Ihe lady chOsen as thahrst prm 
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cipal, “31135 Eleanor mPongall, has proved o perfect 
choice JUik© by nature and by grace she is snpreaielf 
^nahfied for gmdtng the hfe of 'i college "with so very 
diverge an ecfileaiastical parentage '■Among the 'staff 
this diversity js xeprodneed, -as it also is among the 
students Yet-thd note of nnitv is as snpreme and 
Ov6rinastenng jn the life of -the college as it is in the 
councils and actions of the controlling Boards 
Fnday, 20th January, jras the day of our visit to the 
college-— an unforgettable day ! It began early By* 
8 30 AJu tre -were driving up the fine approach thatVinds 
through the extensvye compound, onth “Its many trees 
and fine expanse of grassy sward— und then the stately 
'building 'We had known it of old^ whtn it was the 
lordly residence of one of the highest in the Madras 
Oivil Service, and the nentre of much hospitality •'Now 
It houses a much larger family, and serves -n yet higher 
end. Save for an ‘airy* dormitory -on the roof, and 
ihe great dining boll on the ground fioor, the tfionv 
rooms of the building hav<^, been transformed into cjt 
cellent class rooms Near^ atr band nscs the .splendid 
new three stoned hosfel which houses eight professors 
and some seventy studentey and there are other buildings 
besides, where are the chapel, tbo* sich^om, and oddi 
tional hostd accommodation Altogether o fine and 
Impressive equipment seen onJ> from tho outside « JliSs 
M Dougall,.who met us with a verywnnn welcome, uas 
•noil to shpw us that tho In^do was equally fine and 
imprctsive But first jhc CaHed uv*to an ootsido 'view 
Under the Shady trees detachments of tho students were 
at drill One did not know whether to admire more 
the tall lithe fignres of tho students and their alert 
graceful movements, or the rigour and precision of the 
Amenton* lady who was ilnlUng Geatly, howoi er, 
tho cult of the 'pliyslcal Is pot foigotten floing fnsfde 
we "More then introducM to the staff— a delfgfitfal 
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octette of cnltnrca, capable, pnrposeM Cluistfan-Iaaies, 
aUJn lo-vo.-witli. their work, with their staSents, and 
•witb tlitir •surroundings. -Little 'wonder,^ I thought*, 
that ■\vith 'suclra Staff ond such'a head tUb coUegd should 
h’Qth€radniiretlofall.‘N T'* ' 

■ Introductions overf ^ent ■^0". the "CoUego chapel— 
a good-sized ^hall set apart .tor'the purpose* ot" ■wor^p 
alone.' ,3oon4t'i3' hoped that a hhapel specially^ hnilt 
will -arise ; indeed, since rctuming-.hoineVT -hare heard 
Pf a gift 'of 510,000^ but in the meantime this^suificer. 
Worship is ‘noTperfunetdry duty here.* It. is a hallowing 
ol the.day aTid dl thS day’6 work* The whole college 
assembled, 130*yo^g Indian women-Btudenf9,.hhU Miss 
M'Dougall, following the daily, custom, •con’*dubtc(l''th*e 
serrlce. It was brief, but sin^arlylmptessivo.'’ Fust, ■ 
a Scripture BentenQ.o ot In7ocation,*lben dvo* minutes* 
silentnneditirtlbn and prayer, ioUoyed by a lesson, hnd 
• two' 0? threo' short suitable 'prayers-^for-.the* college; 
for fomet students, for old friends, --f or the 'peace of 
India, for grace and power to servofheir dayund^nera- 
tion,^— all closing with .a -byranr •' Before the hymn, on 
. thi^ specif occasion! was ashed to address the •students. 
It wasJa prvnlege that will remain unique inTn^ ex- 
perience, -and. Vas' greatly prized. I felt that I looked 
on one of the ‘fairest scenes all>lndia COidd show — ^130 
or her Christian daughters, c^tured and- full of faitlT, 
keenly nllve- to' th'e new era lhat'has ’opened in. 
country’s, lifej and nil desirous of making their contribu- 
tion thereto.. Many congregattoni I had •addressed in 
Indiiv- that-had. moTfed me exceedingly,* but none more 
‘Ihan this ublcii gathered that morning in' the chapel 
of^he Women's Christian CoTle^v * - 

From the. chapel "Miss ITDqugaU and Miss Stevens 
Icd.-Tis round the htdldbags. All* -was delightfnl,* and 
especially so the tfdmirablo hostel arrangements. A 
study-hedroom for -each student is the‘mle*bnt there 
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iro also larger rooms where three, four, or five 
m BTOnpoa The classes Koro next vsltcd, and cacs 
admiration rose ever hlgicr rrith tho ^Mpe^g " 
at tho thoionghncsB ol tho toachmg, the ^agemoss aUt 
of professors and stadents, the f 

ness, and tho nch cnltnred Ohnstmd 7?'; 

coUcnc Hor is it‘m tho classes only that toining 
111!'^ giveh Iho coUego has its diflerent Sociefae ^ 
T.UftrjiTv Debating, Musical, Dramatic, Games, 
aU of -which arc In charge of S'"™***'®! 

which help greatly to develop tho sensi of responsib T 
and practical capacitv among the stndents *^,4 
FoUowmg the tonnd of tho “’"Ho'^sat the 

In the large Oinmg haU M the head 

principal and staff, and this day tho ^ests Th tn 

were at tho many other tables spoke 

Nothmg -was formal at this meal, bat ®,^cr 

of the happy freedom of a big tamUy 

comes along there is, I understand, a “Tiid ol 

tion given to. what is ‘good form, and a 0 

each table there alts one of tUo stafi •" „.„i,crs the 

Homo on a largo scale, and -when one m 

widely contrasted ureas and -m^™ „ 

the students come, tho marvel at the Homo 

nmltiphed. Happy are those Indian PaMma, 

are framed, and fortunate tbc country ^ 

CO forth to enneb •• ,,«inotmir m 

Tor four years the cumcnlnm iMts, cnlmhia 
tho B A oiammatioa of the Madras Hmversity 
snccess at the oiammatioiis, and honours imt a , 
been the expenenee of ‘d» “S Sy ‘‘L?ont 
existence Over forty gradoatea have 
from >ts attractivo liaU Most epbere 

teaehiig profession, and S the 

withm the home m private We, but whetner 
pubho or the pnvptc sphere, the old students are 


I 
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Tx.- inntn|; for lUe Womcn’E Christian College the same 
great name as lias for long been secured' for the older 
college by its alumni. Wlicn wo said good-bye to the 
principal the staff and the students, and drove away, 
it was with the feeling that we had seen one of tho 
noblest sights in Now India, and had looked upon one 
of the most valued contribntions to India’s progress 
which the Christian Church to-day is making. 


Madras city and district has long been tho centre 
of a vigorous and successful Mission of tho TTnited Free 
Cnrmcai of Sootland. This is quite (Ustlnct from tho 
co-operativo work in tho two colleges In which the 
United Free Church has played a prominent part, and 
it was a very real pleasure to be able to see not a little 
of this distinctive work of our sister Church. 

Tho Women's ITorfe centres at Eoyopuram, the extreme 
northern extremity of liladras, and some six miles dis- 
tant from the Women’s Work of the Church of Scotland. 
There is therefore no overlapping, and when Union 
comes there will be no necessity for closing down any 
of tho present activities. At Eoyapnram tho two chief 
sights are tho Boariing School for Qirli and the Hospital. 
Both are truly great. Tho Boartlmg School and tho 
Teachers’ Traimng Institution make a fine combina- 
tion. Over 200 boarders are in tcsidonco, Christian girls 
all. An imposing range ot buildings contains many 
beautiful class-rooms, all equipped in tlie most up-to-dato 
manner *, and above tho class-rooms arc spacious dormi- 
tories. Of this tar-lamed work Miss Stephen laid tho 
foundation nearly , forty years ago, 5Usa Smart built 
upon it, and now Miss Qroendcld and I^Iiss Sago are 
developing it in accordance with tho ideas ot tlio new 
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time But the earlier builders are not forgotten In 
comincmomtion of tlicu: great xrorL and long eenico 
Indian friends liaxo built o comnjodjoiis ‘'U'crslup 
Ilnll/ vrbich is really tbo ebapd of the school Not in 
all India had iro seen quite eo impressire provision for 
the education of large numbers of Christian girls ns here 

rVom the school tto went to tbo Jlatny Hospital, 
a fine memonal of the late Ifiss Ramy, and here again 
one baa to say that among tbo Women’s Mission Hos 
pitala In India xvo had not seen tho ‘marrow' of it» 
for the gencroua acalo of tho buildings and the ample 
provision of medical equipment and staff Dr M*Neill 
and Dr Alexander took us round tbo wards, and every* 
ivbero there were the same happy Chnsttan tone and 
signs of high ciQciency. A now Dispensary was * opened 
on tho day of our viait, when Dr M’NciU made an inter 
eating introductory statement, and I bad the privilege 
of dcclaiing tho building open, and of dedicating it with 
prayer. 

Lather in tho day wo had seen the GtrU' High Sehool 
in George Town, a flno structure, where 100 
girls are daily m attendance Altogether it is a Dio 
work for the girla and women of Modras that 
two Scottish Churches are doing, and it was a joy to 
see it 

Twenty five miles south west from Jfadras lies Md 
rosapuram, m the area of the hfo work of the late Eev 
Adam Andrew Mr Andrew was a pioneer in gi'^S 
practical agncultural training to tbo outcastes Over 
twenty years ago he founded here a httlo settlement of 
Ohriatian converts, got jun^e land from Government, 
reclaimed it, started the humble folk on an independent 
life — in short, did on a smaller scale what wo had seen 
going on at Toongsonabad. Otits itom Scotland helped 
him through tho difficult years, especially gifts from 
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Mis Melroso o! Edinburgh, whose name was given to 
the settlement 

ifow a further st'ige m the colony’s progress has 
come ‘ Vocational trammg ’ is tUo order of the day 
(would that a more modest word could bo found for 
what must long be in most cases a modest enterpnso ’)j 
and Mr Sutherland, who has succeeded Mr Andrew and 
shares his predecessor’s zeal, at a cost of Rs 18,000 
has provided new school buildings, a hostel, and other 
things needed for a practical training in agnculture, 
and With thirty five pupils the good work goes on an 
other stage Thursday, 26th January, was fixed for 
the opening of the new buildmgs, and Sir WiUiam Beard 
sell drove ns out in his Rolls Royce car to the spot A 
large gathering of missionary and other fnends were 
there, Hr Stewart m the chiur To me it was given 
to open the hostel, to my wife to open the school , and 
with prayer to God, and umversal good wishes, the new 
eta at Melrosapnram began Only a few months before 
had I stood at the open grave m Edinburgh where Mr 
Andrew had been laid to rest In due time no donbt 
a stone will ho erected to tell men who hes buned 
there, but Mclrosapuram is a still better memorial — ^the 
memorial of one of the most devoted missionaries Scot * 
land has given to India 

Conjeetwaw, the third United Free Church station 
that we visited, lies between Mclrosapuram and Arkonam 
Away hack m the pre Disruption days Conjeeveram was 
a Church ot Scotland etation, for m 1839 John Anderson, 
the first missionary of the Church to Madras, opened 
hero a schDoh In 1843 this passed to the Free Church, 
and ever since the station has been occupied It was 
and 13 a post that calls for great courage and grea^^ 
faith , for Conjeeveram is the * Benares of South Indii^ 
the strong citadel of Hinduism, the site of some of the 
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most lordiv temples m aU Bidia Preaclung’, tcacliicf', 
and beibog aro tlie tbree Trell proved method followed 
bv the Mission, and tho centres of the latter t^o were 
visited by ns — good centres both The High School is 
a fine building, where 600 Indian boys ore educated 
It was tho annual Prize Day, and the spncious hall was 
packed with the boys, and with many of the leading 
Indian gentlemen of the town A speech by one pilgrim 
and distnbntion of the prizes by the other gave much 
pleasure to the two, and I think some pleasure also to 
the many Next day wo visited the well conducted 
hospital, where Dr Macphail exercises her beneficent 
rule, and also tho church which was being built just 
outside the municipal Umits I No Christian church may 
yet be built inside this hoiv place 
In the Dxormng our very land host, Mr Maclean, took 
us to sec the temples Imjio&i&g and impressive they 
are, but oppressive too u the over obnndance of tho 
sculptures— -most of it to a Western eye being very 
httarre, and not a httl© of it offensive Tho ecnJptors 
art runs not alike in the grotesqneness of the workman 
ship and in its super abundance. Tet all the same one 
remembered that hero for mgh two thousand years had 
' centred the rebgions devotion of untold milhons of men, 
and that here still milUona of our fellow men find them 
holiest sanctuary Walking round the vast enclosure 
and notmg tho impressive architecture, ono realised tho 
a’ostness of tho task that Missions have taken m band 
And the eye fell on bttle scenes that added to the sense 
of difflcultv In one comer of tho extensive cnclosuro 
two poor women were going round and round o little 
swelling on the ground, and offenng at intervals small 
libations They were uorshtpplng a snake that was 
underneath ! A worship bom of deadly fear 
Again we heard the rapid tinkle of a bell, and the 
Eonnd of music Looking in the direction whence it 
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came, we saw a Hindu runner carrying aloft a silver 
goblet It was filled with water drawn from a holy 
well some miles away, and was now being borne to the 
great idol withml Still again on one side wo con* 
fronted a temple of less cmbcUiahment than most, and 
we were told, " This is the temple of the great teacher 
Eamannja, who perhaps comes nearest to the Christian 
ideals of any teacher Ilmdmsm has had ' ” 

Such IS Hinduism— all things to all men, offering to 
each man what suits hmi best, — snake worship to one, 
idolatry to another, high philosophy to a third In 
this strange contradictory catholicity lies its greatest 
power 


IV 

ConjecTcmm stands for ‘ Old India,’ the India domi 
nated hy the Temple In striking contrast to this was 
a new of the ‘ Newest India ’ which we got two days 
before we left Madras— that I^•I>URTElAL Im)U ’ which 
in the great cities is coming ever more to the front 
“ Come ont with me on Wednesday morning and see the 
Buckingham itills, said oar good fnend and host Mr 
Turner one day Promptly we accepted, for this was a 
side of India which we should not otherwise see at all 
The Bnctmgbam Mills and the Carnatic Mills, both under 
one company, are great mdustnes for the spinnmg of 
cotton yam and the manufacture of cloth, and employ 
from 10,000 to 12,000 workers With their many 
annexes and extensive grounds they cover an area of 
over one hundred acres on the north western outskirts 
of Madras, and hy their work are known all over the 
Bast 

Wednesday amved, and once at the mnia Mr Turner 
handed us over to the care of another old fnend, Mr 
Jackson, the ahlo analytical chemist of the Smgu* 
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larlv enough, the day of our visit was the aumvewary 
of the day on which twenty three years before I had 
mamed him m the Scots Kirk, Ma^as Gratitude as 
well as fneudslup made him a splendid guide Depart 
ment after department was visited, and we saw the 
cotton clianging by stages from the raw material to the 
flmshed article It was an amazing revelation of what 
European enterprise and management, combined with 
Indian workpeople, can do hfost impressive of all the 
sights was the vast building where 1200 looms were 
simultaneously at work It seemed hke whole acres 
of industry One was stunned and overwhelmed by the 
mighty activities, the ceaseless whirr, and the great 
mass of skilled Indians who were carrying it all through 
TeisJy this is an India that is absolutely jiaw, and it 
has come to stay 

But to us, more significant oven than the mills, was 
the splendid provision made by the Management for 
the wellbeing and education of the Indian workers 
Sir Clement Simpson, the chief representative of the 
company m India, has made this his specia) care , and 
these are famous throughout India for this phihin 
thropie Side of their activities Tor the mill workers 
an extensive model village baa been built, where the 
houses are such as the workers never knew before 
Splendid school buildings have been erected for the 
education of the half timers at the mills, and for the 
other children of the workers Four trained and devoted 
lady teachers from Bntam hove been brought out, and 
the equipment of these schools is perfect in every detail 
One felt m going round this wonderful place how much 
superior the eqmpment was to that with which most 
Mission schools had to bo satisfied, and what a field 
Christian philanthropists have In the Mission schools if 
they only know it 1 No definite xebgioos teaching is 
given in these schools of the mills, but tbero aro Sunday 
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Schools, 'Which oro largely attended by the jonng people 
— flnd not by Christians only. 

Sometimes one hoars hard things said as to the 
‘ callousness ’ of European employers In India concern- 
ing tho welfare of their employees There may bo eases 
of this, and there probably arc, but I do not hesitate 
to say they are exceptional. My experience and obser 
vatlon indicates that in concern for tho welfare of their 
Indian employees tho Europeans are far ahead of em- 
ployers who are themselves of Indian blood, and of 
this tho Buckingham Mills Is ono convincing example 
Yet these same mills, bttlo more than a year before, 
had been tho scene of strikes and nots and bloodshed 
Agitators from ‘ Non Co oi>eration ’ centres had come 
and told tho workers fairy tales of how they had only 
to cease work and the mills would speedily bo their very 
own, as tho present masters would be forced to abandon 
tho whole enterprise 8o they ceased— and tried to 
make thoso cease who would not Then came trouble, 
and for a time racial bitterness that blinded tho workers 
as to their beat fnends Happily tho trouble passed, 
and by the time of our vwit there was peace and activity 
on every side 

On tho way back wo visited on outlying school of our 
Women’s Mission at PutiAKXorE, a Uttlc village where 
some of tho mill people bvo Dunng tlio nots It had 
suffered badly. Tho people of tho viUago had soon 
seen their folly In sinking, and wished to return to 
work, but dcsjKiradocs came and burned doivn their 
houses Tho school had been deserted by many through 
tear, but now it had la^ly recovered It is a school 
tor tho poor, and what makes it of peculiar interest is 
that it Is carried on by the contnbutions ot tho teachers 
in tho Church ol Scotland Mission Schools throughout 
Madras They suiiply tho funds, and they arc respon- 
sible for tho management It Is a Mission School for 
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Indians, and Tvorkod entirely by Indians. As such it 
is a humble forerunner of what will one day bo the 
universal practice In Ghnstian India 


It was with Increasing regret that we saw those Madns 
days shpping away, for, as already said, in Madras wo 
were at homo ; and our good host and hostess had made 
that feehng dally strooger. So had our many other 
friends by their hospitable kindnesses, of which none 
was more gmtiiying than a large gathering of misaionary 
friends, old and now, held at the end of our visit in 
College Park, the suburban homo of Mr and Mrs Meston 
Some sixty mi8‘aonanes were there, the combined staffs 
of the United Freo Church Mission, the Christian College, 
the Women’s Ohnstlan College, and the Mission of the 
Church of Scotland Of the whole number present, 
there were only some twelve or fourteen who had been 
in Madras when wo had said farewell in 1004 Betro 
spcctive talks and speeches were abundant and very 
pleasant The aspect of the missionary company had 
changed considerably. To mo It seemed they were all 
much younger than Bach o gathering used to look twenty 
years before But that, I eupposc, only meant that I 
looked on with older eyes What really mattered was 
that thero was no lessening of the old earnest purpose 
fulness that marks the tme mtesionary. That was a 
happy conviction to carry awiy from Madras when we 
said ‘good bye,’ as very reluctantly we did on Pnday, 
27th January, when we took train for our next halting- 
place— Arkonam 
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CHAPTEH XXTV 

ARKOVAii — ^wnert: the heaiit speaks 

The heart docs not always speak in India to day "Wlien 
East greets ‘West there la often a strango constraint that 
renders the spoken words a Tcry imperfect expression 
of tho heart s real feeling But at Arkonam there was 
no conatmmt East met West, and tho heart poured 
out its greeting in words of such joyous wclcomo and In 
acta of such brotherly cnthusiosm, that tho memory 
thereof will remam a perpetual feast to us two pilgrims 
so long as life lasts 

On tho afternoon of rndav, 27th January, wo amved 
at tho station, and as soon as the tram camo to a halt 
tho platform opposite our carriage was thronged with 
a dense crowd of Indians, who greeted us with three 
rmgmg cheers Stepping out, wo were met with hearty 
words of welcome, garlands were hung round our necks, 
hand gnps of right good were exchanged with 
rcprcBcntativo Chnstians, and with a number of tho 
Indian gentlemen of tho town Outsulo tho station wo 
found that a formidable procession hod been nrningcd , 
and havmg taken our place m n motor, kindly lent and 
driven by Dr Scudder of tho Amoncon Arcot Llission, a 
start w as made Tho route was through tho main streets 
of tho town to tho SUssion Oliuicli A long lino of Indian 
Christians, adults and youths, led tho way, carrying 
banners wliich boro inscnptions of devotion to the Church 
of Scotland and wclcomo to her mesaongers Midway 
in tho procession were icpTcaentatlvo citizens, church 
workers, and Mr Silver, and after them tho motor and 
its occupants, which was followed by another steadily 
increasing lino Every verandah held its crowd of 
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Interested onlookers A band m front proclaimed the 
joy of the Christiana At atage after stage there was a 
halt opposite the honse of some Christian, when men or 
women, boys or girls, came forward with yet another 
garland, the placmg of the garlands being accompamed 
by Bpontaneons applause from the spectators, Hindu 
and Ohnatian alike Eight tunes in all did we stop, 
under arch after arch did we pass, all adorned with 
striking words of welcome, and at last, each of us 
bearing a mass of garlands so superimposed as to threaten 
our powers of speech or even respiration, we reached the 
church Here a very short but impressive service was 
held — the 103rd Psalm, a prayer by the Indian pastor, 
and the Benediction, pronounced by the Commissioner 
from Scotland This last was the culminating act to 
which all led up, and when it was over, with three 
hearty cheers we were sped on our way to the Mission 
House 

I have told this episode at greater length than may 
seem necessary, but it is told with o purpose In our 
whole tour this was the most nioviiig episode of its 
kmd Very Eastern t Tea , and that is tho point of 
it The ‘ ■welcome programin© ' was entirely planned by 
the Indian Chnatians Mr Silver had urged restraint, 
but they would none of it ‘ This is our business, *’ 
they said “ They are our visitoM, and we will welcome 
them in our own way I " And they did so , and their 
way, India’s way, is a good way As I interpreted that 
wonderful outburst, it expressed a ■variety of tiungs, 
all very pleasing It spoke of tho gladness with which 
the Arkonam Church welcomed this personal touch mth 
tho Mother Church in Scotland , it told of tho spint 
of friendliness of many Hmdus to the Mission and Its 
work , It evidenced the happy relations prevailing, in 
this part at least of South India, between Indian and 
European, and indirectly, but convmchjgly, it wit- 
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nessed to tho very bigU plftcc In the esteem ol Iho com- 
munity iicld by our Cburcli’fi inlS3loa£iry-~for only wboro 
this is the caso could demonstration so romarknblo bnvo 
been doTiscd and carried out. 

Next morning there took place wbat may bo re- 
garded as tho ' ofUclal ' rocopllon. Tho school was filled 
with Indian Christians and eoroo Illndu friends. At 
tho far end was erected a platform, on which wo two 
had honoured scats. At ono side was a choir and small 
orchestra (violin, hand-harmonium, and Indian dnirn), 
and tor twenty minutes wo had music, Indian as well ns 
Western. Then came an address well conceived and 
expressed, read by tho head-master of tho Illgh School, 
svhlcU told of tho present condition of tlio Mission (805 
baptised members, 305 under instruction, and a great 
number of 'inquirers’; 1 High School, 15 Elementary 
Schools, and 42 workers). It also told of tho hopes of a 
now nigh School, which aro now being realised, and tho 
need for a hostel for Ohrisllan boys, and expressed 
tho gratitxido of all to tho Church nfnr lor her long and 
groat kindness. Tho address, beautifully printed on 
sUk, was presented In a small casket of Inlaid Indian 
wood. To reply was a privilege as well us a pleasure. 
Ono felt In tiio midst ol friends ; and that fooling grow 
stronger every hour that wo remained In Arkonam. 

Arkonam lies forty-two miles west of Madras. It Is 
an important railway centre, and is surrounded by a 
wide agricultural district, with a population of over 
200,000 people. These are mostly peasants, and Include 
a largo number of tho humblest ngrlcuUurul labonrcrs, 
tho villflgo serfs of Illndulsm, Hero our Mission has for 
many years carried on work,* from Madras as a centre, 
bnt only slnco 1000 has a Exiropcau missionary been 
stationed In Arkonam Itself. Alas I still only ono mis- 
sionary forms tho European staff, though happily ho Is 
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a host m himself the Indian Ohnstian community 
of Arkonam know it "Ho has endeared himself to 
one and all by hia open affectionate heart, and by his 
nntinng zeal and devotion to work , our only fear is 
he 13 overworked ' So ran a tonching tribute they paid 
in one of the many addresses I rcceiveiL The work 
follows the usual recognised lines There are the schools 
m tho town, the ovangclistic and elementary educational 
work in tho district, and tho central congregation m 
Arkonam itself with its numerous activities to the four 
glorious days of ceaseless work and continual gladness 
that we spent at Arkonam wo saw Bomcthing of all tho 
work, a great deal of some parts, and felt all the time 
that we were among a people where keenness in the 
work was taken for granted, and where happy brotberh 
ness abounded to an unosual degree 

Of SchooU la the town there ore four— the High 
School, with 272 pupils, an Elementary Soliool con 
nected with it, having 180 pupils , o Girls ScJiooJ, 
with 130 on tho roll , and a echool Sot the boys of tho 
depressed classes, mth 80 pupils t\o saw them nil 
In every case there was good work being done, and in 
every case too one felt an atmosphero of \lgoroU3 press 
ing on to yet better things Specially Tivas this tho case 
in the High School, where tbo enthusiastic young Chris 
tian head master, Jlr R A Manuel, M A , I/T , with a 
staff of eight assistant masters, Is eager for tho good 
name of tbo school, and this as much m its iiighcr life 
as m mtcUcctual acluerements In every class room 
hung a Roll of Honour,’ whereon were written tho 
names of tbo boys who Imd been first in cicb subject 
at tho cod of tbo preceding term Thcro is keen com 
petition for a placo on that Roll Ail round tho walls 
were mottoes-^pdhy moral maxims, such ns in m} own 
school dais used to head the ynges In our * cojvr hoeVa/ 
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ind Nrluch one remembers, and tncs to profit by, to thm 
day So may it bo -mtb the Arkonam boys -who daily 
read tho mottoes on the class room walls ’ That the school 
13 np to date m other things than moraUty was mdicated 
by the presence of a vocational class for telegraphy — 
a keenly appreciated departure m tins railway centre 
The fifty fifth anmversarv of the High School fell to 
be celebrated during our visit With it was combmed 
the annual pnre distnbntlon, and a most memorable 
meetmg was held in tho large town hall Recently an 
* Old Boys’ Association ’ had been formed, and they 
had taken tho proceedmgs in hand Es 150 had been 
collected, and the whole proceedings were earned 
through with splendid enthusiasm and with a royal 
disregard of either tune or money Prom 4 o’clock to 
5 o’clock hght Tcfreahmcnts, tea, aerated waters, &o , 
V ere served to the company gathenng m the compound 
outside By 6 the hall was simply packed with 
1000 people — young and old of every race, boys and 
girls, men and women, Hindu, Mohammedan, and 
Christian Indian gentlemen were there m large num 
bers, BO too representatives of the railway commumty 
Tho programme is an mterestmg indication of what an 
Indian community m a country town arranges when it 
lets itself go Hero are the items (1) ‘ O God, our help 
m ages past I’, (2) Presentation of Address from the 
‘ Old Boys' Association ’ and the citizens of Arkonam , 
(3) Eecitations by pupils , (4) Dnll , (5) Indian fancy 
costumes (a senes of Indian character sketches) , (6) 
Tamil song , (7) Sleight of hand exhibition by a boy , 
(8) Hmdustani song , (9) Trial scene from the ‘ Merchant 
of Vemee * (admirably done by ' old boys ’ m nch 
apparel) , (10) Annual report by the head master , 
(11) Distnbution of pnzes (by Sirs Ogilvic) , (12) Address 
hy tho President (tho Church s Commissioner) , (13) 
Votes of thanks , (14) ‘ God save the Kmg I ’ 
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ml” It 13 an extreme Tvay oE pnttmg tWngs, but it 
13 trne Give to tbo speaker a like mmded collcagno, 
give bim a staff of Indian irorkcra -who -will educate and 
tram these vnllmg recruits, giro him the necessary httle 
schooU and humble churches, giro him a hostel for humble 
Christian lads of promise, give him, m short, the means 
that mU ensure that such an influx of the loivly and 
degraded vrill not result m a lowenng and degradmg 
of the hfe and pbee of the infant Christian Church — and 
the Church m Arkonam mil increase as did the Church 
m Jerusalem m the first days 

■What Ifte Ohurch is at its chief centre vro saw on tho 
Sunday of our stay, 29th January It was a great day 
m the history of the Arkonam congregation Not only 
was there visit from Scotland, but there was also 
the mcctmgs m Arkonam that week of tho Madras Synod 
of tho South India United Church, and there was, most 
important of all, the ordination of their now mmister, 
tho Bev John Paul Manasseh Three events, such ns 
are never likely to synchronise agam, and tho service 
held m the dehgUtful church that forenoon will long 
be remembered Of course tho church was packed, and 
packed it romamed lor three full hours Wo began at 
9 , and it was past noon when the scrvicos ended 

First, wo had the usual Sunday service, when a very 
eloquent sermon was preached by one of the Synod 
members, the mmister of the Boyapuram Tamil Church , 
then tho baptism of a whole family — ^father, mother, 
and child— by Mr Silver , thereafter tho solemn ordma 
tion of ilr Manasseh by tho Presbytery, and his mduction 
to tho pastorate , then an address by myself to the now 
raimstcr, who struck one most favourably, followed by 
a vigorous address to the people by the Bov Mj Peters, 
tho ahlo and sagacious clerk of tho Synod , finally, 
prayers a hymn, and the Benediction I It was a long 
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but entirely fitting semee, and all was conducted m a 
reverent Bpint and an orderly manner The United 
Church has not yet thought about uniformity of dress 
The Indian ramiaters of the Arcot Mission (Amencan) 
wore ■white gowns, while those of the Scots Missions 
adhered to the traditional black Geneva robe To my 
mmd the white robe suited the wearers better than the 
hlack, hnt m the South many of the ministers (from 
the Congregational wing of the Umon) wear no special 
robe at all 

In the evening of the day the chnrcb was filled sntb 
quite another congregation — ^Europeans, Eurasians, Eng 
liflh speaking Indian Christians, and a nmnber of the 
members, both Indian and Amencan, of the Synod 
It was a pleaBure to oflflciato that night, and realise once 
more how in Ohnst all nations blend, and find tb«r 
unity 

The last day of this engrossing visit camo on VTcdnca 
day, 1st February, and stiU the enthnsiastic friendliness 
of all showed no abating In the nftcraoon a farcwcl* 

‘ At Homo ’ •was given by the Christians of the Arkonam 
district, in the open plain adjoining the Mission House, 
■ivhen there was a eumptuoos tea, much conversation, 
amusements for the young folks, and finally an address 
by Mr Manuel, whicli deeply (onebed us two pilgrims 
by the warm appreciation ho cipressed on belialf of oil 
for our •visit A walking stick, with suitable insenption, 
was presented to me, and a charming small silver bowl 
to ray Wife, for which wo each gave grateful thanks 
Tlien came many warm hand grips, accompanied by 
words of genuine regret at parting, and the last great 
gathering of this great i isit ended But It was not quite 
the last Our train left for Bangalore at 10 r M , and 
when we reached the station It was to find tliat o ho«t 
of onr Indian friends, somo nindos as well as the many 
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Christians, late althongli the hour was, had gathered 
there to say a last ‘ good-byo * t Hand-shaking all round, 
a long strong grip ot the band of our pattern host, Mr 
Silver, the beloved friend of all, and then, with cheers 
of ‘God-speed’ ringing in our ears, and making glad 
music in our hearts, we left Arkonam, where the hearts 
of men had spoken out so well. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

AEKOXASI — AN INDIAN CHUECn STNOD. 

It was a piece of great good fortune that while w© were 
at Arkonam the I^Iadras Coundl (or Synod) of the South 
India TJthted Church happened to be there in session. 
At Allahabad we had seen the General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church India. Now, through this 
Synod, one had pleasant intercourse with a yet larger 
organisation, The South India United Church, which em- 
braces all the congregsvtions in South India connected 
with the Presbyterian Missions — and more also. This 
Church was formed in 1003 by the linking np of the con- 
gregations of the Scottish and American Presbyterian 
and Congregational Missions in South India. A scheme 
ol Uidon was adopted which conserves the best elements 
in both systems. Ordination is by the Presbytery, and 
the government is by Councils, so the Presbyterian 
Churches are in a congenial environment. The com- 
munity it represents numbers over 200,000, and con- 
gregations ore scattered all over South India, from 
Travancore to ^ladras. There arc eight Councils or 
Synods under a General Assembly, and of these eight, 
this, which met at Arkonam, is one. 
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securing it ; there are a few who are keenly opposed to 
Union, on any basis that tfiU involve the practical denial 
of tho fall ecclesiastical status of Presbyterianisin ; and 
there axe very, very many who have no keen feelings on 
the matter, but who would prefer to go on as they are 
doing. It was significant that Irom the Travancore 
Council, which represents one-half of tho whole memher- 
ship of the Church, the answer which came to an inquiry 
from the General Assembly as to its views ran as foPows r 
“ While tho Travancore Church Cooncii keeps on open 
mind with regard to Union with tho Anglican and tho 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church, It is at present #o engaged 
with domestic problems that It regrets it has not been 
able to give foil consideration to the qncstion of this 
wider union." 

This is sot the spirit that leads to Union. Vet one 
never knows what may happen in such matters in 
India. In the history of the only really indigenous 
TufUiin Church— tho Syrian Cbuieb of Malabar— there 
•have been fateful Unions accomplished, when to them 
the whole Churcb was npatberic or ofoxi nntagonUtle, 
and yet was finally led by the strong advocacy of an 
earnest and determined fow. Probably when Irfimbcfh 
goes further, and recognises frankly the full validity of 
other ordination than Episcopal, Boutli India will go 
farther too. Then, without ancrifleo of any principle, 
and without any weskemag of tho ties that link iho ^ 
South India United Cliuroh with the Sfother Churches 
of the West, Union will come. That will be a glad day 
for South India, and for Indbn ChrLitbnity. 



Wocnen oi Arkotara Congrtjjalion 
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Thero is a «trong family resemblance between all 
Synods, and one found it bero as clsewbere An annablo 
Moderator occupied the chatr, T\hilo a keen competent 
clerk really guided tho business Greetings from fl*® 
Cliurch of Scotland were given, and most cordlallv re- 
ceived, and tho personal intercourse was very pleasant 
But what makes this meeting most worth recording here 
is the light it threw on the Indian attitude towards two 
important questiona which now confront the Church 
in India The Synod had thirty five members Of these, 
thirty were Indian immstcra or elders, three were Amen 
can misaionanes, two were Scottish (Mr Silver of the 
Church of Scotland, and Mr Sutherland of the TTmted 
IVooiChnrch, from Chmglepnt) 

One of tho important questions concerned tho much 
urged VccoJuticn of part of tho 3fts»{on$ operations io 
the control of the Indian Church Already considerable 
advance bad been made towards the framing of on 
exponcicntal plan 16 was practically one that had been 
tried and proved to be good m the Arcot Mission and 
now was proposed for wider application Under it the 
Elementary Schools and tho Brangelistio Work in tho 
country districts will bo guided.jn fnture by the Pres 
bvtery through a scries ot graded Committees, on which 
the Missions are duly represented Tho expmiment 
was approved for five years in the first instance^ when 
its continuance would depend on the success which - 
had attended it All wiU wish the step complete success, 
m which case there will be many more steps of the 
kind to foPow The only difference of opimon that found 
expression was over the recoinmendation that during 
these five years there should he a Committee of Befer 
ence, composed chiefly of missionanes, which could, in 
an extreme case veto any proposal that seemed too 
hazardous or too costly Objection to this came not 
from any of the Indians but from one of the mission 
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arics, who had a rooted dislike to ■ salcgtmrds ’ , bat 
tho obiccUoa was not pressed, and the scherao was 
launched 


More difficult and ol ’^ndor general interest was the 

other question discussed— that of tho [7t»ort of the South 

India UnUed Church inth the Indian eeeiion of the 
G?iurc?i of England tn South India Since 1010 Com 
mittecs of theso two Churches liavo been conferring on 
this difficult matter, and eonsiderablo progress has been 
made Tho scheme advanced and urged by tho Anghcan 
Bido is practically the liambcth Schemo— mutual ‘ com 
mis^oning ’ of tho ministers of each Church by tbo other 
tini t.mg Church, hut tho commissioning of tho Pres 
hytenan mmistcra to take tho form of ordination by 
bishops— savo whero these ministers aro willing to con 
fine their mimstry to their present splicrcs A ' Con 
Btitntional Epucopacy * seemed to bo not nnaccoptablo 
to the Synod — i e , an Episcopacy where the bishops 
should be appomted by and rcsponsiblo to tho General 
Assembly But the ordination difficulty, and tho un 
certainty of tho future relations that would obtam with 
those Ohurchca with which they held at present full 
communion (c g , the Scottish Churches), made many 
of the brethren hesitate 


To me, as a deeply Interested onlooker, it seemed that 
tho majonty of tho members had not really grappled 
with tho questions at issue, and I felt that a wiso decision 
was come to when a email Comnutteo was appomted to 
expiscato the pomts that rcaUy matter , and a specul 
mectmg of tho Synod was summoned for Julv to 
aider this, and this alone ^ 


As to the probabilities, it is not caav tn 

II tins Synod is typical ol aU the gS T ST" 
that there are a lew able Indian miniatcnt T 
keen for Unron, and are wdhng to go aLy Ien^“;^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BA:tGALOTlC A3JD SECUKDEIUDAI>— GATEWAYS OF TWO 
, KINCDOMS. 

Two of the leading Xativo States in India arc Slysoro 
and Hyderabad. Elsewhere they would bo called 
ICingdoms. Mysore In area almost equals Scotland ; 
Hyderabad is one and a third times ns largo as_ Eng- 
land, Over the one rules a Maharajah, and over the 
other the Xlzam j but they arc both really Kings. At 
what may bo termed the gateway of each togdom Is an 
important city with a largo British garrison, and in 
each dty is a Scots Kirk. 


1 . 

Bakoaloee is a delectable place in which to live. 
In the centre of the Mysore plateau, at an elevation of 
3000 feet, midway between the eastern and western 
coasts of Southern India, it enjoys for nine months of 
the year a charming climate, bo congenial to flower 
as well ns to man that the name ‘ Garden of India ’ has 
been given to the station. Begiments lovo to be posted 
here, and large nnmbcrs of the domiciled Anglo-Indian 
community retire here. There is thus a permanent 
cUil, as Vicll as a tranaitory military, population, who 
require the ministry of the Christian Church. Many 
denominations are represented by the churches that 
have hcen built, and most prominent of all these 
is the stately St Andrew’s Church, which, with its noble 
tower, challenges the attention of every visitor. Here, 
in the old days, we t^o pilgrims had spent nine years 
of happy service, and it was with hvely satisfaction that 
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oa Thursday, 2na Fobmary; we tomia ourselves ome 

more in Bangalore, enjoying the bonntilnl 

oi Mr ana Mrs M'lreiU,- the present chaplain ana nia 

Sin aays were spent in this charming station. Happily 
they were not overcrowded, and gave time to o 
aronnd and see the changes, as wcli as to work ' 

arrears o£ correspondence. The change most noticcaoie 
was one ohserved in many Indian cities— the paj^" 
ol many oi the old European homes and even locahties 
into the occnpancy of Indiana. It was one more in cn 
tion of the advancing Indian and the receding Enropco 

The Kirk has had many vicissitudes since we were 
hero twenty-fonr years ago. Ebb and flow have ^J**^*^ 
each other more than once. Lately there had 
seriona ebb, partly consequent on the 
Scottish regiment 5 but Mr M'NelU was haytog the sam 
faction of seeing a gradual return of p 

Sunday morning we had a goodly 
munion, and in the evening a 

Many old friends were there, though n . of 

wo hud found at Madrm. f ™ ‘.^aSTol our 

absence had been much , afternoon 

hosts wo met most of these old fnCmB one micro 

at a Garden Party, and if the 

ns complctciy as they climate all 

ronndmgs, it was bocaase In thft lavo 

the generations continuo to abide, oo » o-a mothers 

Uttio children now gr o wn Into mothers, j. . U 

wo had known transformed Into grantoo ' 

was all exceeding pleasant, though sternly 

that time had not stood still. , _ . . i- 

Many visits were paid to many 
particular may bo mentioned here : they w 

“'onc'was to S, vlndroc-. Free dr*o»I, where over IK.y 
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of the poorest Eunsian cWldren receive a good ele 
mentary education, as well as a daily meal Tho erection 
of the substantial building had been my info’s work 
many years ago, and it was pleasant to see this bit of 
tho Kirk’s philanthropy still gomg strong Hero, as also 
in Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, tho care of the poor 
Eurasian children has long marked the first line of 
Christian work undertaken by the Scots congregations 

The second sight was not so pleasmg Indeed, it 
was sadly nnplcasmg , but it was a sight that tho Scots 
ot homo should look upon It was a closed Iltgli School ! 

Thirty years ago fit Andrew s High ScTiools, a goodly 
three quarter square of buildings immediately behind 
at Andrew e Church, were filled with 240 boys and girls 
of the domiciled Anglo Indian commumty. Admirable 
work was dono m these schools, and from them hundreds 
of pupils went forth in the conxso of tho years to fill 
hononrable places m tho world Tho Scots Kirk mam 
tamed Its inherited reputation as a great educative 
agency 

Kow these schools are closed, and tho buildings stand 
empty I Why is this t Because when times grew hard 
and expenses multiplied, there was no money to meet 
tho growing costs Other schools felt the same, but they 
got help from outside sources The Anghcan school had 
endowments, and occasional aid from funds at homo , 
tho Boman Cathoho schools were staffed by nuns and 
pnestB whom a * subsistence allowance ’ sufficed to 
malntam Tho Scots school had no resources save fees 
and Government grant True, the Church at home 
ultimately gave a little, and tho United Free Church 
generously did likewise But it was too late, and the 
help was insufficient, so tho schools closed down It 
IS a melancholy story, but It la a story that has been 
told fn many places in India in recent years, and is m 
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danger o£ being told In Twy many more Anglo Indian 
education has never received from the Home Churches 
tho attention and the Jielp that are its due Onlv one 
Church has seen the need, and has x>oured in its supphes 
of men and women and schools without stmt Tliat 
Chnrch w the Church of Romo , and to day she is reap 
mg her reward in the added membership she is getting 
from the domiciled co mmuni ty 

Borne day— may it be soon ^ne hopes and pray? 
that our Scottish Churches wiU awake to tlieir duty 
m India to the strug^mg community of the well doing 
people of their own blood and faith When they do awake 
these empty class rooms m Bangalore may once more bo 
fiUed 

Very different was tho third sight we looked upon 
It was the Untied Theolcgieel ColJege, cstabUsbed in 
1010 for the higher training of Indian mlmstcrs, and 
to day is one of the most famous mUsionaiy institutions 
m South India It does for South India what Scramporo 
does for tho northern halt of this rnat country, and 
It works in alQljation wjth Scramporo, its students bitting 
for the BJ) degree of that old college Thorovghneea 
was written on cicrythlng wo saw on the dav of our 
•visit BuUdings tboroogWy ndo^natc, o fine eentni) 
building for class rooms and library, study bedrooms for 
the students, four excellent bouses for the professow, 
a hrgo beautiful compound for pleasure and recreation 
—no students of divimt} m Swtland study theologj 
under conditions so entirely ond thoroughly good iw tho e 
enjojed by tho dirimty students nt Bangalore There 
wore seventeen students In the college on tho date we 
vjdted, hut there is room for thirty two Dr Inrsen 
is the principal, but ho was owoj in Denmark, and we 
had the pleisnio of being wdeomrf the Bev Godfrey 
Philips of the lifxndon Mission Koelety Tlie Mcslevans 
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and tbo Ainerican Board of Missions Bnpply tbe other 
two professors, and truiy the studentn are fortnnato 
in their teachers. And the teachers in their students. 
A happy honr was spent with them, in * tea and talk ’ ; 
and I came away delighted with what I had seen of theso 
yonng mmisters-to-bo of the Chiirch in South India. 
Truly the Indian Church has not stood still, if theso men 
aro to be taken as typical of the ministry. They are not, 
of conrsc, typical yd, but they .are the ndvance*gnard 
of what one day be a great army of ministers, earnest 
and able, well fitted by trailing to stand before all India 
as Defenders of the Faith. 

That India needs such men — able m defence and bold 
in attack— was made rcry plain on the last afternoon 
of onr stay. Our good host and hostess motored us out 
away beyond the old city, past the crumbling walls, past 
the prison cell beside an entrance gate wbere Sir Darid 
Baird was chained to another nnfortunate for many 
weary months by order of Tippu Sultan, and out into 
the open country to the famous Bull Temple, one of 
the holy places of Bangalore. There, within a dark and 
vast temple, a huge boulder had been carved into the 
shape ol a gigantic hull— which on .great feast-days 
thousands come to worship and adore. Verily India 
needs her Christian theologians. ^ 

But one may not live always in a garden, oven though 
it be the ‘ Garden of India,* aud on the evening of 8th 
February our kind host saw us oIE on a twenty hours’ 
journey by train to Secunderabad. 


n. 

SEcuJmEnxBiX) is noted for two things — its large 
military garrison, and its close proximity to Hyderabad 
city~“tho capital of the leading Mohammedan state in 
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half •■way between the two citie^j; and there Colonel 
and Mrs Knox were our exceedingly kind hosts. Let me 
tell hero a little idyll of Old India, of which the traces 
still remain in tlie Eesideney. On the wall of the dra^ving- 
room hangs a painting of two beautiful children of the 
olden time. They were tho son and daughter of a 
Resident who lived here towards the close of tho eigh* 
teenth century. One day there fled to the Residency 
for protection a beautiful young Mohammedan princess, 
and from the gallant Resident — a Scot, Kirkpatrick by 
name — she got it, and moro also. Resident and Princess 
fell in love and were married, and ' lived happily ever 
after.* At least, so long as they lived their happiness 
^va8 unbroken. But the lady clung to the cloJstrsl life 
to which she had been Aceostomed, and liehind the 
Residency her devoted hnsbasd got n beantifnl garden 
laid ont, with green sward, rich flower'beds, and gmeefnl 
trees. All ronnd was built a protecting ■wall, and here 
bis lady loved to come in tho cool evenings that succeed 
tho hot days. Hero tho two children whoso pJctnPo %\o 
saw romped and played bealdo her, .'ind hero tho Resident 
sought a ijiniefc refage Irotn tho many eares of oSice. To 
pleasure his wife a httle more, and perhaps tho children 
too, a model of Iho Residency building was constracted 
some eight feet high, and was placed within ihe gnnlcn, 
whore it still stands, ' The Degurn't Garden * this httJe 
retreat of olden time is called, nom one afternoon of 
onr stay, tea was served for onr enjoyment, and In 
this dainty Eden one was ftirricd ftwny back to the old, 
old India ■which will ne> er more retnm. It had its fanlts, 
but it bad Its ■virtues too ; and onn of these, beyond all 
question, was an Intimate imdcrstandbig by East and 
■West of each other’s thoughts and ways and needs, 
compelled indeed by circumstance, but «H the same it 
'nns an understanding such as now Is very hard to 
reach. 




Madras Chun.fa of Scotland Staff 
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India So far as tlio Scots cMpIamcy js concerned, its 
visible prosperity depends to some extent on the presence 
of a Scottish regunent m the station , but even when 
there is none the small but very loyal ‘ civil ' congrega 
tion bolds steadily on Possessing, boTverer, a garrison 
which 13 the largest in India after Eawal Pindi, Secunden 
bad 18 fairly sure of the recurring presence of the Scottish 
soldier, and at the time of onr visit preparations were 
busily progressing for the amval of tho ‘ Eoyal Scots ' 
Mr Pitcairn Hill, the chaplain, is a man of great vigour, 
and with Mrs HiU, whoso spirit is equally devoted, and 
backed by on enthnsiastic congregation, be was inaUng 
things * hum ‘ To supply the Church with electric fans 
and lights a bazaar was held one afternoon doriDg our 
stay, and with complete success Another afternoon a 
special gathenng was arranged for the advance party 
of the Boyal Scots, liO m number, who had jost arrived , 
and in hts own breezy way Mr Hid at once captured the 
soldiers To me It fell to give three greetings to the 
company, all of which were warmly received One was 
a greeting of gracious lemembranco and good wishes, 
with which at Balmoral, m the previous September, I 
had been entrusted by tbo Oolonel in Chief of the Boyal 
Scots, n E H Princess Mary It was nn honour to 
deliver it, and to tho oOlcers and men it was a joy to 
hear it Then came a word of goodwill, from the Church 
at home, also gladly welcomed , and lastly, Z took. It 
upon mo to greet the lads in the name of tho Citizens of 
Edmburgh This was tumultuously received, for most 
of tho lads were from Pdinborgh, and this was a word 
from homo 1 

On Sunday wo had a hno parade service in tho Garrison 
Church at Trunulgherry, three miles from Secundewbad, 
where tbo quarters of tho European regiments are , ond 
In tho evening in ‘ St Andrew s ’ the civil congregation 
met It Is ft charming choreli, too smsll tor a pvrade 
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service, but verj suitable for tbo Scots congregation 
likely to bo gatbored In Sccundcnbad. Kovrhero 
■vras a truer ■welcome given to tho Church’s messenger 
than here They aro a ■warm-hearted flock, and when 
tho Scottish lads from tho regiment begin to find their 
way here on Sunday evenings they will bo made right 
welcome. 

During our stay, In tho midst of all tho bustle, llr 
Hill found time to take us Into nydetobad City, which 
used to bo one of tho most intensely * Indian * of all 
the cities of tho East. It la so In a largo degreo still, but 
not as it ■used to bo. Eormorly one visited It on tho back 
of a stately elephant ; but now tbo clepbants bavo gone, 
and tbo visit Is done in a motor-car ! More comfortable, 
but not so plcturcaquo So too wo found It with tbo 
changed aspect of one whole section of the city. When 
last I bad seen this part it was a wide extent of squalid 
oIosQ-paeked streets and lanes and very bumble houses 
—picturesque may be, but not wholesome Now all 
was changed Some years ago Iheto came n mighty 
flood, and washed this portion quite away, with tho 
loss of thousands of lives Now a new view met tho oyo 
— a well huUt well pbnncd area, still with many streets 
and lanes, but such as now furaish models for other 
Eastern cities. So tho onco imcbanging East moves on. 
In tho higher grades of Ufo it also moves rorracrly 
tho Hyderabad Nawabs had truly fine houses , but now, 
as ono motored along tho countryside, tho flno houses 
Bocmed to have multiplied twcntylold , Indian aristo- 
crats and plutocrats flashed past In tlicir cars every 
few mmutes, and what with the spacious well-kept 
roads, tho beautiful gardens, and tho air of prosperity all 
around, tho Impression left by Hyderabad was that of 
a city and a people who aro emphatically on the move 
Our base of operations during this visit was n charm, 
ing one It was tho Hyderabad Residency, which Ilea 
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But once again we had to be up and away, to see a 
littlo more of tho Kew India, and the contribution to its 
weUato which the Christian Ohuicii is making. On 
Monday morning, 13th rebrunry, our iiost and hostess 
gave ns a very kind ‘ &cnd*olI ’ } at tho station Mr and 
,JIr3 Hill did likewise ^ and at a suburban halt we got 
a third warm good-bye from Mr and Mrs Jandeson, 
lie a son of tho mauso of Portobello, and a grandson of 
the famous Dr Bryce of Calcutta. So do Anglo-Indian 
families hold to India from generation to generation ; 
or most it now bo written, * so did they hold ’ f 


CHAPTER XSVn. 

POOKA— IK TITE LAND OP THE IIAHATIIAS. 

But who are the .VaratAa#? They are the people who 
stand out in India’s stormy story as the best fighters 
w hom Hinduism has product. In the old days of Moghul 
supremacy tho Marathas, under their able but nnscrapn- 
lous chief, Sivaji, were the only Hindus who bade the 
‘ Great Moghul ’ successful defiance. Later they were 
our own tough opponents j and though a century of the 
Pax 2?nV<inHic<t has kept their fighting instincts under 
control, the instincts still abide. So too does the memory 
ot tho days when they formed an independent Hindu 
kingdom, free to harry and to ravage the surrounding 
States. Tho name of Sivaji is still a power; and there 
Is httlo doubt that, should tho day over como when tho 
moderating influence of Britain is withdrawn from India, 
in the Indian Armageddon tliat would ensue tho Marathas 
nonld ho in the very thick ot the fight. They arc a 
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stroEg people, and able as well aa strong To mate them 
strong for tbe right, throngh the mfluKicc of the Lord 
Jeans Chnst, is the aim of the Missions that nro at work 
m Poona 

It was three o’clock m the mommg when our train 
reached Poona Station A most nn Christian hour at 
which to arrive, but we got an entirely Christian welcome 
from Mr MacKeggic, our one and only ordained mis- 
sionaiy in this field Mrs MacKeggie repeated it half an 
hour later when we reached their house , and a few 
hours’ further rest fitted us, when the morning really 
came, to face the big campaign that had been planned. 
Though one of the smaller of onr ‘Men’s Missions,’ 
Poona 18 OQO of the largest of our * ITomon’s Missions ’ , 
and, as wiU be seen, the mtunate relations obtaining with 
the Missions of the Cmted Free Church here add to the 
interest and the unportanco of the Field The six dajrs 
of our stay were utilised to the fullest rourtcen hours 
daily was the usual work allowsncoj so in writing of 
Poona, more oven than of most places, Js it necessary 
to classify the things seen 


The work of our Women 8 Mission Is very >-aricd, and 
it would bo difllcult to say which part la of the most 
importance All parts nro good, but none la superior 
in -valno to the 8i Margaret » BoapilaJ /or Women end 
£?Ai?<frcn, where Dr Itoso Greenfield and Dr .iVri liaakine 
nro in charge, aided by a staff of capable Indian nurses 
It was in 1802 that under Dr Lcttleo Hcmard, the de- 
voted founder of the medical work, this hospital was 
opened , and from tho very atart It baa been oppressed 
with its own success Situated as it Is right in tho middle 
of the miJivo city, it is cosily nceeasibJc by patients. 
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and the loving care and far-famed cfflcicncy of which 
the hospital is the centre make it comparable to the 
Bethesda Pool, in the nnmber of those who throng to 
get entrance that they may be healed. 

On the morning of onr visit, first came a short service 
’with the nnrses in the ‘ qnict room,' where with daily 
prayer the staff regularly begin their work ; thence to 
the two large central wards, where a brief service was 
held for the patients. As a role these wards are ‘ Pur- 
dah,* but I was thought a ‘safe’ man, so was admitted, 
and the patients did not object. Hero Dr Greenfield 
interpreted, and the ‘ congregation ’ was most orderly. 
But what a congregation I The wards were crowded 
and overcrowded, beds were wboro passages ought to 
be, and in these passages little convalescents tumbled 
over each other in their eagerness to see if not to hear. 
Everywhere were evident the loving care of the doctors 
and the confidence of the patients. It is verily a Bethesda, 
and the doctors, with ail their skill, do not ^sdain to let 
Nature work a cure unaided when she can do so. The 
bcU rang for ns to go upstairs to the doctors’ quarters 
for breakfast, “ Wait a minute,” said Dr Greenfield ; 
” you must see our baby fed 1 ” 8o wo waited. Into 
the ward was led a goat. A nurse came forward carrying 
a tiny Indian baby, whom she held up to suck milk 
from the goat, which was done with much avidity 1 
It was an amaring sight, surely a now idea in baby- 
feeding. Dr Greenfield explained that great difficulty 
bad been found in rearing ‘ bottle babies ’ whoso mothers 
had died. Sho had heard of this * goat-mother ’ plan 
as helng followed in some villages, and tried it hero with 
a very ailing httle one, and with complete success. Now 
the plan is being used by her with many difficult cases, 
and usually xemarkablj successfally. There is certainj;?- 
. no possible adolteration of the milk. Nature’s method 
of imbibing is closely followed. The ministering goat 
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falls m vnth it, Ucka affectionately the foster child, and 
the clnld iraxos fat and Ilclo with joy A good arrange 
ment all roand 1 .< 

After breakfast we saw the rest of the hospltal—tho 
maternity wmg, the Hums quarters, the operating 
room — new and excellent addition, — the rooms for 
paying patients, and vaiions accessory buildings And 
when at last we came away it was with this mam impres 
sion this Poona Hospital is the most tniewe bit of 
Women s Hospital Work we have yet seen in India , 
and at the same tune, and largely becanse of this, it is 
the hospital that most needs extension Other hospitals 
no doubt may equal it m tbe devoted enthusiasm and 
consecrated skill of the doctors Many of them do, 
for happily these priceless quahtiea are yery* general in 
medical missionaries Bnt so tar as we have seezT, their 
buildmgs and equipment ore equal to their needs— or 
are m process of being made equal, os at Kalunpong 
In Poona it is otherwise Tbe work is glonous, the work 
ers arc splendid, and tbe site is ideal , but the space is ^ 
not adequate, nor are the buildings A large scheme of 
reconstruction, on a scale odeqoflte to the needs which 
^he hospital a very auccess has made clamant, is what 
is really called for It is a rare opportunity for some 
great hearted Chnatum benefactor Short of that, the 
Church will do its best bttle by Uttle to add and improve, 
but thiTbig thing would be the best thing » 

As a Mission agen<^, tbe Orphanage, as the Poona 
Boardmg School for Christian Girls is termed, has an 
importance quite equal to that of the hospital ,The 
name is perhaps a little misleading now, though it is a 
reminder of what the institution was at its beginning 
in 1865 To day it houses others besides orphans, and 
serves the same wide purposes as do the boarding schools 
in our other fields Hero Miss Edwards was in chai^ 
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of the seventy girls -whom it contains , and no more 
needs to ho said than that in devoted management, in 
spacious buildings, m entirely adequate class rooms and 
dormitories, and in the manifest Iiappmess of tho girls, 
it IS qmto abreast of tho Calcutta Boarding School at 
Cossipore . 

So too vras it vnlh the Day Schools m tho city, vuich I 
saw through the eyes of my fdloir pilgrim There are 
m all five such schools, and to two of these was she taken 
one day by Idiss "Wallis Smith In one there were 100 
pupils, in the other 116 , and in both tho work was 
as thorough aa we bad seen elsewbcrc “ And tho build 
mga 1 ” I askeiL " As good aa m Sfadras, and better 
than in Calcjutta,” was tho satisfactory reply There is 
atUl another school for girls in Poona, but its story comes 
later "Altogether it Is a big educational work the 
Women’s Mission does in Poona nnd tho district At 
eleven eeutiea some 800 Indian girls tire getting a Ohiis 
tian education, In givmg which no fewer than forty 
leachers are employed 

Twenty miles west ol Poona lies tho upland hamlet 
of Paud, where for twenty two years Miss Harvey has 
given her strength and means for the uplift of the- 
people There is a hght railway now, by which, if one 
has ample time, tho journey may be made , but we 
had not, so wo went by motor It and lira llacKeggie 
and Miss Wallis Smith accompanied us on whit proved ^ 
a dcUghtful run leaving the city we passed first 
through, a limited cultivated area, on tho lelt ot which 
rose a commandmg hill, crowned by a great temple 
It is the tamous temple of Parvati, built by the Pcishwa 
Balaji Ba^l Bao in 1740 at a cost oi Ks jt, 000, 000 
Within the temple is a silver imago of Siva, who sup 
ports tm tnie ’gnee a gtftdcn imago ot Parvati, his wife, 
nud on the other a golden image ot Ganeah, his elephant 
headed son This is tho chief shnne of Hinduism m 
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tho vrliolo Poona area Wo looked, and hastened on 
quite another ehnne Soon the aspect clianged, at 
uo ■were drivin" through a l)are undnhtlng djstnc 
which grew increasingly picturesque as wo neared tl 
region of tho WUs At tho entrance to this region h« 
Paud It Is a small village, with n Government hospita 
and other modest offlcial boiJdmpi on tho level of th 
road On a Httlo higher ground is' tho best sight of a 
—tho chaste httle church with its belfry, built by Slif 
Harvey in memory of bor sister The’ whole scene re 
minded one of a Highland moor at home, with few trees 
ft wide expanse of brown sun dried grass, tho cncircluij 
hills, ond the htrk Alas! the lark hero is still /or tb< 
few rathcr'Tuan for tbo many, for tho p^plo oro nol 
easy to move Still they move , and witlTo httlq^coa 
grogation of women (mostly) and tho boys and gurla 
of the h^ttlq school, we had a cheering scmcotlrat day 
IfwaVMiss Harveys last week in P^ud, though one 
hopes only for tho present Her life has been one of 
great devotedness — tho solitary European fn this remote 
glen, witnessing and workiDg for Chnst thro^h^more 
than a score of years One knows that thirwitness and 
the work will not go unrewarded 
Tlio Men’s Mission fit our Church in Poona is of very 
recent date, and bo ?ar'^« the presence of an ordamed 
missionary goes, it baa/beea^vwy^intennittent Its 
first inception was due to th^cMire of tho Womens 
Mission to see some work Jot boys and men earned on 
in this field by their own Chureh, which would also 
give them the strength of an or^lned colleague’s pres 
cnce And at present this latter is still an important 
consideration But Mr JtooKeggie, who has recently 
gone to Poona with nch experience gained in the Panjab, 
sees a wide field open before him in which as yet the 
labourers have been few Poona has its ‘depressed 
classes * as well as tiie Phnjab, and these have bceu 
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largely rmtouched by Missions. In a Email hnmblo 
YiUagQ just outside Poona tto saw a little primary Bcbool 
where Borae seventy children ol this class were being 
tavight. It was a moat heartening sight. Tlie master 
was simply an incarnation of enthusiasm, and the way 
in which ho had managed to inspire these lowly lads 
and lasses with his, own Jccenness was marvellous. ITo 
-high-casto school could have done better than the 
children did that day. One did not marvel that tho 
missionary Bces great possibilities once he has mastered 
.the language, and with his Indian catechists and teachers 
- works out towards Paud. And in Poona itself, apart 
"from evangebstio developments, there die things waiting 
to bo done-lof Christian boys ; but for tins, co-operation 
with others is a necessity. In a meeting of our Missiort 
Council held one aftcmooi^ all these and other possb 
bihtics were discussed, and one hopes tlutvthe dis* 
cossion may prove to have been helpful. 


• LL. 

Poona has long been the centre of a vigorous and well- > 
Btaftcd Mission of the UntUd Fr^e Church of Scotland. 
At the present time tho Mfesion’s most widely-known' 
representative is Dr^IgcNicoi, wliose mastery of Indian 
mysticism is exceptional, and whoso practical kindness 
remains a-very pleasant^memory of these Poona days. 
Ono forenoon, under Jus gnlOance, I was enabled to see 
four of the Mission!8 leading activities. One was the 
oldest Girls’ Schooi of the Scottish Missions. It dated 
from 183-i— the year before tho Poona Mission was 
transferred by the Scottish Missionary Society to the, 
Chrach ot Scotland. IHne'yeara later the school, with* 
all tho rest of the Poona Mission work, became the care 
.• of the Pree Church of Scotland ; and now, at tho ad- 
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tions aro going on inth other missionary societies as to 
tho possibility of establishing a good High School for 
girls, to bo fclio co-operotiro Trork of all the Missions. 
This \rtll probably soon develop. 

Most visible of nil the evidences of tlie Union spirit 
is tbo cbnrcli itself, in which the Christians of both 
Missions meet for u-oraliip. A little while ngo each 
Mission Jiad its own charcb and csongri^ation ; now they 
have united, and I^ana't Peth Church fs the central 
sanctuary. It is a spacious building, holding well over 
<100 people, and on the Sunday afternoon of our visit 
it was crowded. The ^Is from both Boarding Schools 
were tboie, all the missionaries and teachers, and o host 
of tho regular members of tbo congregation. Mr Desb- 
paude, the minister, a devoted and able man, took tho 
semco, and then interpreted for mo when I preached. 
The church is entirely 8clf*sapportuig, and contributes 
a substantial sum to the evangebstie Cludstian work of 
Poona. Ucclosiastically it is a cengrcgntlon of tho local 
Presbyteuy of tho Presbytcrwui OliOTch in India. 

Tho Kirh-ststimx was an intorcsting body of men, 
and Dr MacOS’lcoJ kindly Invited us to meet them one 
aftemoou in his house. Soveml of them spoke their 
wcJconie to the 1 * 18 ^ 008 ; Mr Deshpando made frank 
acknowledgment of tho debt tho Indian Church okc< 1 to 
the Churches of tho West ; and Mr Savarkar paid inter* 
esting and warmly nppreclatiro tributes to friends of 
long ago, tbo Sfisacs Bernard and Dr ^Vann. A very 
fine typo of older Js Mr Savarkar, an Indian gentleman 
■aho has served long In tbo upper grades of tho Bduca* 
tional Service, drawing a salary of about £1000 a year, 
and DOW' has retired, and comes to offer valuable honorary 
service to tho Christian Ohurcli. 

The Aifeisory Council itself held a raeefing'iliiiHngour 
star at learned a good deal about men and 

member? unre pretest, 
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vanced age of BOTcnty eight years, I found it stiU ' going 
strong ’ ‘ '■ 

The same vardict may be gircn on a much younger 
Institution -vifiited — the Training Insixtuie for Teachers 
To this all missionary Poona is Jndob*ted, ior it is here 
that the senior girls pass JErom most of the Mission 
schools who wish to ho trained as teachers Several 
girls from our own schools were here fn training, and 
everything boro the improsa of thorough efQciency 
Slisa Gordon la the lady m charge, but unfortunately 
tor me she was absent to Calcutta at a conference at 
the time of my nsit, so I did not see one whose praise 
IS to all the Missions 

Tho Sospiialf which w© ^also visited, is a first chss 
building, a large two storey Antral block, with ertessive 
wings and numerous other adjoncts Of all the hospitals 
we had seen, the 17 PC TTomen’s Hospital at Madras 
and this for men in Poona take pnonty in regard to 
their structural completeness Put — alas that there 
should be a ' but, —the site of this fine building is 
rproving malarial, and both medical staff and patients 
wish earnestly that tho mosgoito or other cause could 
»i>o removed Then would this hospital bo as near per- 
fection as a Mission hospital to day can be 
Most interesting of oU to mo, because it was sonic 
thtog I had not yet seen to tlUs tour, was tho fourth 
institution visited. This was the Jfitttton’s AM Pnnting 
Press, a flourishing ostoblishmont, vhore all varieties of 
pimting were done by a lirgo stiff of Indian pnntw, 
under tho management of a capable joung Scot from 
Auchtcrarder Ik is on industrial effort, earned on by 
a lay company, who hand oier all profits above 15 per 
cent or thereby to tho Mission In the previous vrar, 
r heffeve, ffie amount thus received b> Iho Slfesfon^ 
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was Es. 30,000. Good business! This is not a case 
of an industry carried on by a Mission. To such a prac* 
tico tbero are many who tate exception, and not with- 
out cause. It often leads to complications with outside 
industries, and to a secularising of a Mission’s life. But 
this is the case of an independent company, whose pro- 
moters are in warm sympathy with Missions, giving 
thought and energy, to the upbuilding of a business on 
business lines, contenting tbcmEclvcs with a small fixed 
profit, and handing over the excess for the good of the 
missionary cansc. Wonld that such companies were 
multiplied tenfold 1 

ni. 

The distinctive feature of these two Scottish Missions 
in Poona is the extent to which they are worked os one. 

• They are not ono— yetj but they are one in spirit, 
in aim, and in brotherly Ufe — one m their ecclesiastical 
colour and in the country of their origin, and one in the 
hope that organic unity wiU speedily be given by a 
Unking up of the Scottish parent Churches. Meantime, 
with the cordial consent of both these Churches, there 
. has been formed a United Advistxry Council of the twd 
Misrions, by which the two programmes of work are* 
kept in harmonious accord. Of this very close approach 
to Union several pleasing evidences and activities came 
before uSj 

St Andrew’s OirU’ School was one of these. 

Hero Miss Greenshicl^ takes command^ and, needless 
to say, the school is a success. Prom the United Free 
Church Mission come twenty-eight Christian girls, from 
the Church of Scotland twenty-two, and from other 
quarters twenty. In all, about seventy girls are taught 
hero, and the controUmg Jtissions, to all intents and 
purposes, are one. The school meets at present in one 
^,half of a large United Free Church buflding, but negotia- 
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arics oi both Chntcbcs, ami two Indian members, Mr 
Savarkar and Mr BUaskarc, a keen and capable young 
Indian missionary of tlio TTnited Freo Church. Of most 
iinportanco Tvas an cxpoatlon by Dr MacNicol of tho 
position that had Leon ofloptod by tho United Free 
Church Mission with regard to tho Urc-olation of part 
of the Mission's work to tho care of tho Indian Presby* 
tcry. It was tho same question which had been discussed 
by tho Synod at Arkonam, and tho decision as to tho 
work to bo. transferred was tho same also. All tho 
elementary schools and the district evangelistic work 
had already been handed over to tho caro of tho Pres* 
hytery’s Committee j and, said Dr MacNlcoi, ‘ I am now 
a worker under tho Indian Preshytery.’ One differcnco 
there was from tho South Indian arrangement. There 
was no * Comndttco of Ecfcrcnco ’ hero Nvith a po^'cr 
of veto. The transtcr of rcsponslbUity and tho control 
of the funds by tho Presbytery was hero absolute. Of 
these, one-twcntlctU comes from tho Indian Chnrch, 
and nineteen-twentieths from tho Mission. One felt 
tho greatness of tho trust tho Mission was showing, 
and also tho greatness of tho call to tho Indian Chnrch 
to justify tho trust. Dr MacNicol was certain that it 
would ; and no man knows tho Indian Church better 
than he. 

So far 08 tho Chnrch of Scotland Mission was con- 
cerned, tho question hardly arose. 'Women’s work is 
wholly outwith tho Presbytery’s core, and our men’s 
vork requires time to develop under Mr MacKeggio 
before devolution can bo talked of. 

Many other things were discussed that afternoon, all 
of value ; but best of all was tho clear ovldenco tho 
meeting gave ot the strong unity of heart and purpose 
which animated every member. 

In Poona, os in most largo Indian cities where many 
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aries of both Ohmchos, and two Indian members, Mr 
Savarkar and Mr Bhaskare, a keen and capable yonng 
jni^iftn missionary o! the TJtdtcd Free Church. Of most 
importance was an exposition by Dr MacNicol of tho 
position that had been adopted by tho United Free 
Church lUssion with regard to tho DccoTwlion of part 
of tho ilission’s work to the care of tho Indian Fzesby- 
tery. It was tho same question which had been ^cussed ^ 
by the Synod at Arkonam, and tho decision as to the 
work to be, transferred was the same also. Ail tho 
elementary schools and the district evangelistic work 
had already been handed over to tho caro of tho Pres- 
bytery's Committee ; and, said Dr MacKicol, ‘ I am now 
a worker under the Indian Presbytery.’ One dillercnco 
there was from the South Indian arrangement. There 
was no ‘ Committeo of Ecfcrence ’ hero with a power 
of teto. Tho transfer of responsibihty and tho control 
of tho funds by the Presbytery was hero absolute. Of . 
those, one-twentieth comes from the Indian Church, 
and mneteen-twentietbs from tho ^sion. One felt 
tho greatness of the trust tho Mission was showing, 
and also tho greatness of tho call to the Indian Church 
to justify tho trust. Dr MaeNicol was certain that it 
would; and no man knows the Indian Church better 
than he. 


So far as tho Church of Scotland Mission was con,- 
cemed, the question hardly arose. 'Women’s work is 
wholly ontwith the Presbytery’s care, and our men’s 
T.ork requires time to develop under Mr MacKeggio 
beforo devolution can be talked of. 


Maoy other tliioga irero discmsca that attemoon all 
oE valao ; tat best ot aU was tho cioat eriaence tho 
mooting goTo ot tho strong unity ol hoart and nomoto 
which animated every member. ^ 


In Poona, as in most largo Indian cities whore many 
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JIissious are at work, there la held a monthly Conferenci 
oj all the Mwionartea — a happy social gathenng at one 
of the Mission Houses, where after tea and talk some 
missionary subject is rntrodneed by speech or paper, 
and afterwards discussed The Poona Missionary Cton 
fercnce met when we w6re there, as the guests of Mr and 
Mrs MacKeggie, at our own Orphanage Orer seventy 
missionaries and fnenda were present, whom to meet 
was a very real pleasure To me it fell, by previous 
arrangement, to speak on oue’a impressions on rcnsiting 
India, and the ‘ discussion ' thereafter \/a8 generously 
kmd Many ehosgea there had certainly been in the 
mterveniu" years, but here, as on a like occasion m 
Madrasyone rejoiced to feel that m missionary devotion 
there had been no change, and that missionary assurance 
of. dltimate victory was as strong as ever 


CHAPTER XXVni. 
rooNA— Ajoj znD pirisT 

PooifA holds other Scottish Interests than the Scottub 
Missions It holds a 8cots kirk, iv Scots chaphun, a 
Scots coDgrogation, and, at the time of our visit, it also 
held a Scots regiment, tbo Ist Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders With all these evidences of the Scot 
being abroad wo had right pleasant contacts 
The kirk was the centre— a quite worthy buUdmp, 
not very ornate, but pleasantly situated in the midst 
of a small encircling grove of trees, and the interior 
adequate and conducaic to worship Three services we 
hid there, one a helpful and Blgniflcant Communion 
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Service on a -weet day altemoon, attended by the mis- 
sionaries ot the two Scottish Missions ; another oh the 
evenmg of Sunday, when a goodly congregation, mostly 
of tho civil commumty, was present; and, best re- 
membered of all, the Parade Service of the Axgylls on 
Sunday morning That was 5 great service* Every 
officer was there, and every Scottish Presbyterian man 
who was not on duty — for a memorial tablet in honour . 
of the men who died at Poona during the Great War 
was to be unveiled and dedicated. For the most part, 
tho dead werd men who had come back sick or wounded 
from Mesopotamia, and here had passed away Now 
their fellow-soldiers were met to hononr their memory 
m this House ot God Mr M‘Canl, the chaiilauv shared 
the Tegular service with 'me, and then followed the 
dedicatory service All stood while tho words of^dcdiQa* 
tion were pronounced, succeeded'* by tho moving- 
' Last Post * from the bugles and Chopm’s funeral inarch 
by the band The music ceased, and still we stood, 
for from far away came a low wailing not© that strangely 
thrilled every Scottish heart It was the note of the 
Pipes, and they played ‘ The Plowers o’ tho Forest are 
a’ wede away.’^Neaxer came the notes ot that wonder- 
ful lament, and clearer they grew as the music rose and 
fell Into tho church came ten stalwart pipers, and 
with measured Step,, slow and stately, itself a reverent 
tnbutc, up tho nislo they moved, past the spot wh^S 
tho memorial was now unveiled, and all the time the 
low sad music was gripping tho heart and makmg moist 
the eyes ol the congregation, who stood thrilled to the 
very core Then out into the open went tho pipers, 
and still we stood, xmtU the last notes faded away m 
tho distance Truly these Scottish dead got a fitting 
requiem that day m Poona Church After it was all 
over Colonel Hydop, a leal Scottish gentleman, as well 
as a bravo soldier, came to express the thanks of the 
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regiment to the Church of Scotland for the message o£ 
affectionate regard which had been given. “ Believe 
me,” be said, “ we all value it very highly.” 

Barlier in the week one had met tho regiment in 
another way— at dinner at tho Officers’ Iffess. A more 
courteous or a more kindly band of officers, from Colonel 
to the youngest enhaltem, the Bntish Array cannot 
hold. Among them ono was glad to meet young Clement 
Hetherwick, a eon o! our own Dr Hctherwick of Blan* 
tyre. Here again we had the pipers, and they gave us 
music that touched one quite dLfferently, but quite as 
strongly. ” Is there any tune you would spcchilly 
like f ” asked tho Colonel, after we had liad a perfect 
feast of .pipe music. ” Yes,” I replied — “ ‘ Monyronsk,’ 
the tune that immortaUses my own beautiful birth- 
place.” So we had ‘ Monyrausk ’ played to perfection j 
and then tho Colone!, who bimscif hails from Donsfde, 
gave another order, end as one heard *0 gin I were 
whaur Oadie rins, at tho back o’ Bcnachio,’ the hills of 
home rose up in vision, cloar and bcautiftil as of old, 
and more alluring than over. 

"With the congregation of tho kirk wo had also o very 
pleasant social contact, at on * At Homo ’ very kindly 
^von by Mr and Hr* N'Caul ono afternoon. Some 
seventy guests wore there, inclcdlng a number of tho 
Scottish sergeants and their wives. Among those present 
was one old European resident of ninety-two years of 
age. Thirty years prenoosiy be had bdonged to my 
congregation in Bangalore, and hero bo w.as, h.>!e, 
hearty, and joyous as ever. “ Well, young man,” I said, 
after wo had bad a long talk, "good-bye, and God 
bless you.” “ Good-bye, ray boy,” was his reply, “ and 
God bo with you 1 ” It was very cheering to bo so 
addressed. To ninety-two ono Is still n ‘ boy * at sixty. 


One whole day while at Poona >ra5 given to a doty 
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that liad jast as much to do with Poona, and no more, 
as it had vdlh every other station in India where Scots 
chaplaincy work is done. This was to attend and tako 
part in the annual Conference of the Presidency Senior 
Chaplains ot the Chnrch of Scotland. Over the chap- 
lains in each o! the three Presidencies is the Presidency 
Senior Chaplain, and once every year^tho three meet to 
tako eounsel with each other concerning tho general 
interests and desirable developments oi the work in 
India. This year tho place of meeting was Poona, 
and the time chosen was that of my visit. So wo had 
Sir Dnunmond Gordon from Bengal, Mr M*NeUl from 
Madras, and Mr Helflon from Bombay. Important , 
questions connected with tho chaplaincy work, and 
with the service in general, were discussed, for these 
arc days of change and development in every Indian 
service. Pcsolntlons were arrived at of unnsual moment, 
which I was deputed to lay before tho Oovemment 
authorities at Delhi, and later before the Chnrch at tho 
General Assembly in Bdmburgfa. Of these I do not 
write here, but the Conference was one of much moment. 

So tho busy Poona days passed, reaching their end on 
the Sunday evening. Next morning, 20th Februarj’, 
at 7 o’clock, the ladies of the Mission and our very good 
host, Mr MacKeggie, wero all at the station to wlsli us 
‘ good-bye,’ and with Mr Gordon os travelling com- 
panion wo were off to Bombay on tho last lap of our 
iournoy. Yet for mo not quite tho last. At Bombay I 
left my fellow-pilgrim in tho kind hands o£ Mr and Mrs 
Nelson, and that night started with Mr Gordon on a 
thirty-Bix hours’ journey to Delhi to bco tho great ones 
there. They were all exceeding courteous. To meet 
tlio Viceroy at Ixmchcon, to havo a private Interview 
with the Commandcr-in-Clnef, and to talk over ^vith 
their leading advisers the xtoints connected with our 
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that liad just ns much to do -with Poona, and no more, 
as it had "with every other station In India v.hcre Scots 
chaplaincy vrork is done. This was to attend and tako 
part in the anmial Conference of the Preeidenq/ Senior 
Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. Over tho chap- 
lains in each of the three Presidencies is tho Presidency 
Senior Chaplain, and once every year tho three meet to 
take counsel with each other concerning tho general 
interests and desirable developments of the work in 
India. This year the place of meeting was Poona, 
and the lime chosen was that of my visit. Bo wo had 
Mr Drummond Grordon from Bengal, Mr Sl'Ncill from 
Madras, and Mr Nelson from Bombay. Important . 
questions connected with the chaplaincy work, and 
with the service in general, were discussed, for these 
are days of change and development in every Indian 
service, Ecsolutious were arrived at of imusual moment, 
which I was deputed to loy before the Govermnent 
authorities at Delhi, and later before tho Chnrch at tho 
General Assembly in Edinburgh. Of these I do not 
write here, but the Conference was one of much moment. 

So tho busy Poona days passed, Teaching their end on 
the Sunday ovenii^. Next morning, 20th February, 
at 7 o'clock, tho ladies of the Mission and onr very good 
host, Mr MacKeggie, were all at tho station to wish us 
‘good-bye,’ and with Mr Gordon as travelling com- 
pamon we wore off to Bombay on tho last lap of oar 
journey. Yet for mo not quite tho last. At Bombay I 
left my fellow-pUgrim in tho land hands of Mr and Mrs 
Nelson, and that night started with Mr Gordon on a 
thirty-Bii hours’ jonmey to Delhi to bco the groat ones 
there. They wero all exceeding courteous. To 
tho Viceroy at luncheon, to have a private interview 
with tho Commander-in-chief, and to talk over with 
their leading advisers the points connected with our 
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chaplaincies that needed consideration— -were pleasant 
and nsefni experiences JTwo days oad the night between 
was, however, my D^bi limit, so there was not much 
tune in which to see 1)clhi iteelf Bnt some thin^ I did 
see^ -With Mr Gordon I spent one aitemoon in the 
grea| plam where ‘ New Delhi ’ la to arise Part has 
already ansdiv. fho* general Imcs of the roads and 
nVw laid^t, and with tlio furthering aid of 
2ili* Barron, the Commissioner (another Aberdonian), 
we fixed on the site where by and by a Scots kirk should 
be built Bnt the whole project of the now Imperial 
city* IS on so vast a scale that one wonders when it will 
aU come to folfllment Another Delhi sight, made 
possible by a rapid motor rnn, gave touch with the 
imghty past It was the famoos 2’om^ of Jlimat/un, 
the father of tho great Ahbar, aacestot of the mightiest 
line of Eastern tangs whom India has over known- Tho 
stately well preserved mausoleum heflts the stately 
dead who hero are buned, for five of Homaynn’s sue 
cessora he here beside the founder of their hne Now 
Delhi ^and* Old Delhi — how groat .the coatrasti Yet 
somehow one f^els that* tboagh the Now Ins Indeed 
come, fhev Old, an tho deepest thought and life and 
Bympathlos of the people, ^bas not passed away With 
India it is tho same Them is a Now India, but Old India 

fs Wlth'^nS 6tlll4 

» jBacI.*^to {lis delightful and most liospltahlo bungalow 
Mr ^Maepherson— wortbv son of EIgm manse— drove us , 
aKd night Mr Gordon and I went our separate 
ways, ho to Calcutta and I fo Bombaj, leaving the 
’ City of Kings * behind m for ever * 
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' , > . / 
TTATL AKD ^AIlE^VELL I ^ ^ 

Tnr. closing 'week ol onr Pilgrijnago had and, it 

was fitting that it should t>o spent In 110001)37.^, Ilcro*- 
five months ago wo had halted ft brief hour, and ^ 
had said to India, JSaill Now, in a few moro days, wo 
should be looking back from the steamer’s deck, and 
crying from the heart to this wonderful land ft regretful 
FareictU ! A mighty city is Bombay, and in wealth ^ 
is cqucdlcd by low. In Kipling’s * Bong of the Cities '*dT 
the Empire he gives Bombay first place and speech ; — 

“ hoyid and Dower royal, 1 tha Queen 
Fronting thy ncheat aea with richer bands— 

A thousand mills roar through me, where I glean 
AU races from alt lands.** 

01 that last week two impressions dominate. X)no 
is the splendid broth^rlincss of tbo two Bcoitisli'Churchcs, 
and the other the boundless hospitality of the Bombay*’ 
Scots. Among the races which Kipling says llio great 
city gleans, tho Scots arc preoninenb, and the B0I9' work 
of the Church of Scotland *ili’ Bombay is with them. 
For long we had also a Mission College, but Its 1U6 \vas 
never strong after 1813, and over thirty years ago it Hied. 



On Baturday forenoon, 25tli February, I had returned 
from Delhi, and the great service arranged for tho 
following evening in St Andrew's Church struck tho note 
for the whole week, and gave tho key to a true under- 
standing of tho work for tbo Bcoto-Indian as it is carried 
on in Bombay. It is a work where Scottish Church 
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divisions ar5 simply pushed into a comer, and the two 
kirhs aro as one On Sunday evening this was visualised 
m a way that i^ill long be remembered The United 
]^ee Church, bytht-unanimous decision of the Session, 
do^d its doors •Ministor, Session, and Congregation 
journeyed "fca St Andrew’s Kirk, and there together 
Vg isorshipped God pa^no Scottish family. Bverv 
thing,had been, well plaimea by Mr Kelson — most care 
^ ful and rchable ot chaplama — and by Mr Gray, the 
much esteemed bnnjster of tho sister Church Eight 
ministers were present m their robes, three of onr own 
Church, Mr Nelson, Mr Lee, and myself, and five from 
^tho JTfllted Free Church, ifr Gray, and four missionanes 
Mr Gray, Mr Lee, and Mr Nelson conducted tho ser 
” vice, and to ^e the happy doty fell of preaching and 
' of giving to this splendid Scottish congregation tho 
warm greetings from home The church was packed, 
«vtho Ringing was glonoos, and when at the close we 
sang together, ' Fray that Jcrosolem may have peace 
and^ felicity,’* one felt that a Pisgah jnew had been 
granted to‘*ia all, of what will be seen m Bomboy every 
Sunday £ot mab^yeaw hence The congregations are 
*■ rtpc for union ^ When tho elders met m the Session 
House befoTB-fiCrvlco. it was as one body, and at tho 
^losd it aras the same ..TWO Welcome given to the -tc^ 
sengerfrom home iras of like heartiness from all TVom 
_ that operdng day of our Bombay week I felt that I 
was already a minister of tho larger Church of Scotland 
^bat iS" coming , and when from the United Breo Church 
missionanes came a warm mvitation to nsit<tlieir work, 
it was as warmly accepted os n thing that SudpI^ ought 
to be 

n 

It IS a big Mission which the United Free _phnrch 
has in Bombay, and tho "Witfon CoJlegf, which I saw 
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first ol nil tbe Mission developments, is b big enter- 
prise. 2Tot BO big M tbo Calcntta nnd Sladras Colleges, 
but these axo ‘ company ’ undertakings, srlylo hero tbe 
Urfited Free Church is sole partner^j^Ms is the scene 
of Dr 3>Iackichan’8 long and bdnourablo career. .-Soino 
of his students are still here, ■nnd.vrbcn.'Mr Mnetonzio;^ 
his successor ‘/n the prindpalsbip, took mo* round tho' 
classes, I found that to say 1 Was a &icnd of Dr MaeWeban 
' at once released tbe willing emiles. , But be Is happy in , 
bis successor— who is able and wise;. as any man who 
comes from Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, is expected to 
be. So at least I may bo pardoned for behoving — ^whoso 
father was the ‘ Maker of Gordon’s.* Eight misslQnary* 
professors form the European staff, and thcro nro many 
Indian assistants nnd lecturers. In the college oro 650*'* 
students, and one was impressed with the strong virilo- 
look of these Moratba youths. Hon for man, they would 
be much more than a match for tbe students of Bengal 
or Madras in any physical contest ; and for general grit 
I should be Incbned to back them too." » ’ . 

The Wilson Stgh School, which I saw another *day, 
with its 600 boys, was also a busy place; but one found 
here, as in not a few other cities, that the-chan^g temper** 
of loung India, as wellvas tbe incicBsing cost* Of •cduca- 
• rton, is forcing into prominence.Bchemes of co-opeihtion 
'tetween Missions, whereby in Schools th^ Ohristian»eie- 
menfc, both in staff and pupils, may be strengthened, 
without incurring a financial loss beyond, the power -of ” 
the co-operating Missions to meet. In Bombay especfally 
Jt- was mot surprising to hear such things disenssed^* 
8eeing“lbat*tho year before there bad been a temporary 
revolt against the Christian teaching in Mission Schools. 
It was soon ended, bnt the bad taste remains, and one 
■fiiuy bo a development of school co- 
operation by several Missions. 

XhcBigh School ani Soardm, School for airU, Bitnatcd 
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in the centre of what is a flue eiteasire 3 
settlement, was a treat to visit. Eighty girls or 
cated here — ^forty Oliristians and forty Hindm 
experiment which .IHss Sutherland, the able prii 
says works well. I was fortumito enough to see 
play of Swedish -elnb exercises by ten of the i 
pupils, girls of fifteen or sixteen years of. age; ar 
grace, precision, and suppleness of movement 
Maratba maidens eclipsed anything I had seen 
sisters do in other parts of In&'a. Again one felt, 

- going round the Wilson CoUege, that the Jlarathas 
something in them that many Hindu peoples lack. 3 
young women had character and self-rehance staa 
upon (heir faces, and yet no trace of immaidenly 
' wardness.- Later in the day we mot a number of 
. leading Indian Christians at on ' At Home * in the Wi 
College, and bad many interesting talks. Once oj 
one ' sensed ' the stamina of the hlaratha race. It s 
wcU bo that with this inheritance of backbone, 
Jlaratha Church of Western Infljo will give a lead 
many things to India’s other Churches, in proidjji 
where men are, if perhaps more amiable, yet not 
strong and nrlle. 

' . ' ‘ ^ » 

For half a century and more the two Scots congreg 
tions have combined to foster the education of tl 
Scottish portion of the domiciled European community 
and to-day three schools for this purpose arc at woi 
in Bombay— tho Bombay Scottish Orphanage, an 
two Eay-Schools under the Bombay Scottish Educatio 
Society. 

Tho fleoHlsh Orplianaffe wo saw on tho 8und.iy room 
Ing. “ You arc down for thoOrph.anagoin themomlog,’ 
had been ilr Kelson’s warning on S.aturday night ; anc 
by 8.15 AM. wo wore off with him In his motor lo Stohim, 
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line miles along tbe coast, T?hcro the Orphanage fronts 
he sea Once clear of tho great city the road gets rather 
ike tho palm fnnged roads of Colomho, and tho Orphan- 
igo looks out on a chaimmg sea scape It Is a good biuld- 
mg, and tho Mty boys and girls xrho aro hero are very 
well cared for Mr Eipley, who worked for a whilo at 
Kalimpong, knows his bnsmess, and tho children have 
a real 'home Everr Sunday morning they hare a semco 
for themselves m the hall, condneted alternately by tho 
chaplain of St Andrew’s and the Umted Ereo Church 
minister That morning I took tho chaplain’s duty, 
and very pleasant it was Even more bo was a talk with 
the boys and girls afterwards They are a good set of 
young people, socially much higher than tho Kahmpong 
children, and they do well when school days are ended 
and they go out to face tho world Tho Orphanage was 
a favourite child of the stUl remembered chaplain, Dr 
Duncan Slacpherson, whoso portrait hangs upon tho 
wall , and to this day it is a pet child of both tho Scottish 
congregations 

Tho Day Schools offer a more difficult problem They 
w the care of tho 5cof(»sh Education Bocieiyj on whoso 
Committee of Management the two Churches aro equally 
represented, and in tho past have done fine work Both 
Bchools still Tho John Connor School, with 
dots and girls, under the management of Mr "t^ilkin 
on, a bom teacher and an enthusiast for education, 
^5 a delight to visit, and bo too with tho Byculla 
cnooi, under Mr Boss, with its smaller attendance of 
ty pupils But tho tunes aro hard, and the pressure 
tmm mcrcased costs, aided competition outside, and 
vin Boman Catholic schools, —forces which 

kil^ the Scots School inBangatore,— arc telling advexsoly 
m Bombay also Strong and steady aid from the Scottish 
Churches at home, such aa is given for the great mis 
Bionary colleges, would long ago have saved the sltua 
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tion, but that has never come Anghcan achoola 'are 
also feeling the pressoro , and all are not a little ansons 
aa to the attitude to European education of the new 
Indian authontles So now a combination ol Anglican 
and Scottish schools was being talked of, and had 
almost reached a conclusion when wc were there One 
gneved to think that the old Scots schools should lose 
their identity In a new ‘ combine ' , but it seems the 
only course at the present moment The whole question, 
however, colls loudly for the attention of the Ohorches 
at home, and the Scots in India ask with pathetic 
nrgency that the attention should bo given without delay 
These childretf of our own blood, of parentage as honour 
able as any child s at homo, and of people deserving 
and respectable, cannot be alone until they become 
objects of chanty They must be helped sow to con 
tmue to hold the honourable place which by ishentance 
and ngfat is theirs in Bntish India 

The day before we sailed there was held the annual 
Pnze Eistnbutioa of these two day schools, and one 
had only to look at the children and their parents and 
fnends to feel how very, very strong 10 their claim upon 
us They are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh 

IV 

Of the strength of the note of Christian unity m 
Bombay we had many evidences besides those already 
mentioned Two meetings In particular must be recorded, 
one pnvate and the other public, one bearing on Scottish 
Church umon, the other witnessing to the unity of feeling 
pervading a much wider cinde 

The pnvate meeting was one that is surely rarely 
paralleled in Scotland, though it should have many 
parallels there at no ^stant date On the evening of 
Ist STarch the Kuk sessions of both the Scottish Churches 
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met in the vestry ol St Andrew's to discuss — wliat t 
Uoto these tico congregations can hecome one, icaUtng 

jor the larger of the parent Chvrchcs in Scotland. 

But lor ttio VmTfa tlxat coimcct tbem mth homo ecclesi- 
astical organisations, and the constitutional difficulties 
that in consequence cast, these t^fo congregations of 
true Scottish folk ivould ^ one to-morrow. That this 
would bo a great gain for Scottish Christianity in Bombay 
la manifest to everybody. Neither Church Is adequate 
by itself, but united, and with a new building in a suit- 
able site in its architecture worthy of the Scottish 
Kilt, Scottish Presbyterianism would be a force in Bom- 
bay greater than it has been for many a*<lay. So keen 
Is the desire for union that sites for the new church were 
being discussed, and other practical matters considered. 
It was good to talk things over together. The consti- 
tutional difficulties in the way of rapid action are just 
about as great as those which would face a similar pro- 
posal in any Scottish parish at the present hour. In 
India one of the greatest ol the difQculties may, however, 
be soon removed, should changes take place that some 
cx 3 ;>ect in the relations ot the chaplaincies to Government. 
But whether thus or otherwise, the Scots in Bombay 
want ssios ; and I was deputed to bring their desire 
before the parent Churches In the Jlotherland—which it 
will he an uncommon pleasure to do. 


The more pu6Kc meeting was of a different kind, and 
was meant to serve a different purpose. To say ‘ Kail ’ 
and ' Patcwcll * to the Commissioner of the Church o£ 
Scotland and Ws wife, tho 8t Andrew’s congregation 
had arranged a great Reception in one of the large halls 
of the city. The ladies ol the church, with Mrs Nelson 
at their head, had taken tho matter in hand, and with 
magnificent results. The haU was beautiful with decora- 
tions. Bailors from Commander Lang’s ship, which was 
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then in port, sent tliclr iriiUag; help in making the walls 
gay trith banting, and tlio creatore comforts of tea 
and 'adjuncts ’ were all that the most fastidious could 
desire. 

Over 200 guests were present, Including representa* 
tivea of all the Churches, and of many sides of European 
life. The Bishop of Bombay and his wife were there ; 
the Archdeacon ; tho Ohjel*Justice, Sir George JTacleod, 
and Xiady Maclcod; tho ministers of tho Wesleyan, 
tho Baptist, and other Churches; and, of coarse, our 
brethren from tho United Free Church and Ullssion. 
It mis easily tho most represenUtlire gathering of tho 
European community wo had met In India, and gare 
tho best evidence on a large scale that wo had yet seen, 
of the true fricndliooss that pervades tho Churches. 
First came tea, then a brief concert, and thereafter the 
inevitable but necessary, and bere very fitting, speeches, 
hlr Kelson, in the name of tho kirk and tho many fnenfU 
of tho kirk, spoke a warm welcome to the two Scottish 
pilgrims, whoso Indian tour was finishing, and to his 
over*generou3 words I had to reply. To express thanks 
was easy. It was both a pleasure and a pnvUege But 
more WAS needed on an occasion hke this. At the Poona 
Slissionary Conference, with its seventy missionaries, 
one had in effect said farewoU to the general nusstonaiy 
body. To day was practically a ‘ Farewell ' to our 
British countrymen m India; and I gladly embraced 
the opportnmty to express the warmest appreciation of 
their high courage and calm Bteadfastness m very diffi- 
cult times. AU through the tour this had been increas- 
ingly impressed upon mo. Compared with the Europe.ins 
in India in my own old Indian days, those who are there 
to day hare a difficult life to Jive. ^ far as the material 
comforts of life or© conoemed they aro more nchJy 
Snpphed than we were. It is now tho day of the motor- 
car, theo lectno light, .and the eleetnc fan— very sapenor 
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) the days ol ‘ one-horse slmy,* the pnnkah cooUo, and 
1C kerosene oil-lamps. But they have not now the 
inflly environment that wo had, and life is mnch less 
spacious/ Tet, just as the result o£ this, thero is a 
lotc oi earnestness in living tho life, more widely spread 
ban it used to he. India is challenging the European 
o be his best and do his best ; and the challenge is 
aeing met. JTowherc is this truer than with those in 
ft'hose hands lie tho higher responsibilities. The day of 
he ‘ little tin gods,* who sported in Simla, Ootacamund, 
Darjeeling and elsewhere, whHe workers sweated nn- 
considered in the plains, is quite gone. Indeed, it never 
existed save where some individuals were concerned. 
But now it is a thing inconceivable. Tho ‘ gods * who arc 
still there are not gods but men : they are not ‘ tin * 
but * steel,’ and sometimes ‘ gold * } they are not ‘ little,* 
but for the most part ‘ big,’ alike in their conception of 
their duty and their endeavour to perform it. Some- 
times the tcstralning hand of home has made them do 
things, or leave things nndone, at which the world has 
wondered ; hut of the men themselves, take them all 
iu all, It is simple justice to say that the typo is that 
ivhich Britain expects to dnd in her Indian sons — men 
wise and strong, open-eyed to tho changes wliich a 
changing India reqmres, and very willing to make the 
necessary adaptations, but miudfu! always of India’s 
Vastness and of the right of every section of her people 
to tho protection and the fostering care of the Power 
that is supreme. 

I2ven BO has one found it to bo with the groat majority 
of the European commnmty. Some there are no doubt 
who fall below the common standard as to how the 
European should ‘ play tho game * ; but by most it is 
well and fairly played. There is a frank acknowledg- 
ment of tho Indian’s right to occupy an ever greater 
place in the developing of India, and a real desire to 
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farewcU wc saUed away. Heartening messages were 
waiting ns on board, from misslonarica and cbaplalns 
from the Panjab, Calcntta, and Bangalore, nil saying 
kind things and wishing ns a prosperous voyage. As 
tho distance, from tho ehoto grow steadily greater, wo 
realised that the Indian Pilgrimage had indeed ended, 
and amid the many thooghts and emotions that surged 
within U 3 one was dominant — ^profound gratitude to 
God for having given us strength every day, and all 
tho days, right through to tho very end. 


OHAPXBE XXX. 

THE DfDUN ‘ aTUOSPIIEBE.’ 

LooHCKO back on those days of Pilgrimogo now ended, 
I ask myself, What struck you most of all while in 
India 1 The answer comes at once. It was tho changed 
' atmosphere.’ From the first day at Karachi to the 
last day at Bombay, one was conscious of an environ* 
ment quite unlike that of the India of twenty years 
before. The atmosphere— mental, spiritual, social, poli- 
tical — in which one moved had elements altogether new 
and strange. Yet to describe it Is not easy, for it 
varied greatly in different localities and in different 
communities. The Paujab atmosphere was not that of 
Madras ; the Calcutta atmosphere was not that o! tho 
Eastern Himalayas ; tho atmosphere of tho High School 
and CoUegea greatly dillctcd from that of tho rural 
districts ; that wljere the Chuhra lived had almost 
nothing in common with tho atmosphere which en- 
veloped tho Jlaratha. Still amid all tho differences there 
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clasp Ills Ijand in friendship , bnt there is aJse a conscious' 
ness of the Enropean's own right to a continned place 
in that Eastern land where Erovidcnce has ordered that 
East and West shall live together, for each other s and 
the world’s good 

Some of these thoughts I tried to express that after 
noon m Bombay, and they fonnd ready approval among 
that fine andienco of our fellow eounti^en Well may 
Bntaln he proud of her eons and danghters la India 
to day They are facing the new situation as she would 
wish them to do — with head held high, with eye clear 
and fearless, with heart m wise sympathy with India’s 
needs, and with will resolute to ‘ trust in God and do 
the nght ’ 

So the Bombay week drew towards a close Of the 
hospitalities received every day and every evening I 
dare not begin to speak They began at the home of 
our good friends Hr and Mrs Kelson, and they extended 
in every direction—tbroa^ the homes of Umted Free 
Church missiouanes, Scottish merchants, end Govern 
meut officials Had it been possible to kill us with kind 
ness, we bad never left Bombay ahve Bombay the 
Bountiful Ifc will ever bo to us 

But Saturday, 4th March, the date for our steamer’s 
departure, came, and the * good byes ' had to be said. 
Down to the Ballard Pier wo went, accompamed by Mr 
and Mrs Nelson, Lee, and Mr Mackenzie (the chap 
lam from Agra, then on Ins way to Madras) TOth many 
regrets at parting, but with happy anticipations of 
meeting in Scotland, the last farewells were said, and 
we passed up the ladd» way on to the deck of the good 
ship Jllalica that was to bear us home There one more 
‘ good bye ’ awaited ns, for Commander Lang, bravo 
sailor son of Stirling ma&so, had got on board as no 
common landsman conid, and with his as India’s last 
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farcweU \\o saded away. Heartening messages were 
waitmg ns on board, from missionaries and chaplains 
from the Pan]ab, Calcutta, and Bangalore, all saying 
kind things and wishmg ns a prosperous voyage As 
the distance from the shore grew steadily greater, wo 
realised that the Indian Pilgnmago had Indeed ended, 
and amid the many thoughts and emotions that surged 
■mthin us one was dominant — profound gratitude to 
God for having given us strength every ^y, and all 
the days, right through to the very end 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE nmUN * ATMOSraEUE ’ 

LooKDfO back on those days of Pilgnmago now ended, 
I ask myself, What struck yon most of aU while In 
India 1 The answer comes at once It was the changed 
* atmosphere ’ From tho first day at Karachi to the 
last day at Bombay, one was conscious of an environ- 
ment quite unlike that of the India of twenty years 
before Tho atmosphere— mental, spiritual, social, poh 
tveal — in which one moved had elements altogether new 
and strange Yet to describe it la not easy, for it 
vaned greatly m different locahties and m different 
communities The Panjab atmosphere was not that of 
Madras , tho Calcutta atmosphere was not that of the 
Eastern Himalayas , the atmosphere of the High School 
and Colleges greatly differed from that of tho rural 
districts, that where the Chuhra hved had almost 
nothing in common with the atmosphere which cn 
veloped tho Maratha Still amid aU tho differences there 
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were two elements that, in varying degree, were present 
almost everywhere , and when one speaks of the Indian 
atmosphere of to day, it is these elements that are most 
present to the mmd. They are elements that are making 
the work of Ohnstian Missions in India excepbonally 
difflcnlt, but at the same time are givmg to that work 
an extraordinary importance They are Kaciahsra and 
Nationalism A brief chapter Indicatmg what these 
mean for Indian Missions may dtly close this record of 
an Indian Pilgrimage 


pAciAixsif has India in its gnp to day This is on!} 
to say that India Is shanog m the outburst of racial 
fetlmg that since the Great TTar has swept over the 
wholo £ast like a dood It had begun beforo tbo war, 
and would bavo developed had thcro been so wor Bnt 
Its development has been hastened and its force Im* 
nenscly intensified by the earth shaking experiences 
through which the world has passed Tho presence of 
a Western to day In India Is, In tho eyes of many, an 
offence The innate Bupciionty of tho East Is with 
many an axiom By those who bo believe, the logical 
consequence is held to bo the elimination of tho West 
from India, so that tho East may have opportunity to 
Ihe fta own life along Its own latnnsfcoJIj superior 
lines This Is the creed of ''fr Oondiii, who sought to 
carry It Into practice by starving the Westerns into a 
voluntary evacuation of India, through the process 
termed ‘Non violent Non Co operation ’ His followers 
have showed that this method docs not work out just 
ns their idealist leader oxpcctcd namaQ nature b^g 
whit it Is, tho * non violence * Ingredient in the pre 
Bciiptlon soon dropped out Violence of an ugly Und 
was freely and disastrously substituted, and has bad to 
be suppressed But the spirit of Eaciallstn, the autagon* 
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ism ol East to West, of which Gandhi ism was only 
one outcome, still abides , and seemg that the British 
aro to India tho representatives of the West, on them 
falls tbc brant of the racial outbreaks both m word and 
deed Any other Western people occnpying our place m 
India to day would bo similarly treated It is not 
because wo are British that our presence in India is 
objected to by the extremists it is because wo are 
'Westerns 

What this means for Missions, earned on by mission 
ancB from the West, can readily bo imagined The 
people among whom much of their v-ork is done, the 
people of the villages and the loner classes m the towns, 
are those most easily influenced by the pohtical agitator 
or the racial fanatic They have not the knowledge 
and the wide outlook that make the crude methods of 
Kon Co operation impossible to Indians of hght and 
leading, and to Indians of the best type more than 
impossible, even abhorrent By whispered word, by 
pnnted tract, by a cheap and widely circulatmg ver 
nacular Bress, tho anti Western spoilt is fostered , and 
agam and again the missionanes feel its hostile influence 
"Wo axe gettmg now in the Panjab,” said to me a 
missionary of long experience, ‘ a httle taste of what 
our missionaries m Chma have had all along " 

This IS not A'clKmahm It ts Ractahsm Nationalism 
at its best is a mighty force for good , Racialism is never 
anything bat a power for evil There is Nationalism at 
work In India too, powerfully at work m tho hearts 
and mmds of some of tho very best of India s sons 
But not, as I read tho situation. In India as a whole 
India’s nati<mal Ufe is oniv beginning, and how fast and 
how fat it will proceed depends on manv things Most 
of nH does ifc depend on a bank recognition by all who 
ivish that India may finally become a nation, of tho 
long way that has to bo travelled, and of the many 
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dtfl3ctdties that have to he overcome On this vexed 
but vital question it is better, however, to let sons of 
India speak, and with quoting the weighty words of two 
I content myself 

Here are words of an Hidian sage, addressed last year 
to the Universities of Hortb India, through a most 
thoughtful anonymous book, India's Desitny, which 
throbs with love of country — 

India, tacking discipline, lacking a national 
soul, with her hundred divisions and antipathies, 
with her immaturity of mind and purblmd en- 
thusiasm, 13 fast moving to one goaJ, and one 
goal only— chaos . There are only two ways 
of India attaining nationhood one is through 
self discipline, the other through a blood bath 
The greater consciousness can only bo bom through 
either of these two ways— diaciplme, or the wisdom 
that comes through sufFcnsg.*' 

To this let these words of Itabmdranath Tagore be 
added — 

“When our Kataonahsts talk about ideals, they 
forget that the basis of Katlonaliam is wantmg The 
very people who aro upholding these ideals are 
themselves the most conservative in their social 
practice KationaUsta say, for example . Look at 
Switzerland, where, in spito of race dilterenccs, the 
people hare solidified into a nation. Tct remem- 
ber that in Switzerland the races can mingle, they 
can mtermorry, because they arc of the same blood 
In India there is no common birthright, and when 
we talk of Western nationality, wo forgot that 
nations there do not have that physical rcpatsion 
for the others that wo have between different 
castes Have wo an instance in the whole world 
where a people who aro not allowed to mingle 
their blood, shed tbcir blood for one another — 
except by coercion, or for mercenary purposes f 
And can we over hope that these moral bamers 
against onr race omalgnmatloQ will not stand In 
the way of political nnilv I •* 
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When two ol her own thonghtfnl Bona can calmly 
write BUcU testimonies, It is very clear that India has 
yet a long way to go before sho ia a nation. 


B U. 

Yet Kationalism ia a very real element In the atmos- 
phere of India to-day, and U at its fitrongcat and pnrest 
in many who rcgrctfally admit that as yet India Is not 
a nation. Hero let mo qnoto a very striking outburst 
of the highest nationalUra from tho writer of the first 
of the two former quotations- Ho is speaking to the 
young men of India : — 

**Bo citizens of India first, and then all things 
else. Let your paramount prido bo tho prido of 
nationality. You have not only to maintain tho 
traditions of old, but also to create and fashion 
new standards of unity, new standards of service, 
a now thought, new literature, new ideals. Re- 
member aluays that you are the descendants of a 
great race, and that you have to fulfil tho ultimate 
destiny of that race. I call it a race, hecanso hence- 
forth there shall be to you no castes and tongues, 
but one single race-people of India — tho Indian race. 

** Hcmcmbcr that if Greece hod her Athens, liidia 
had her Hastinapur; if Egypt bad her Thebes, 
India had her Kanouj ; if Assyria had her Babylon, 
India had her Ayodia ; if Persia had her Persopolie, 
India her Kasi ; if Caesar bad his Rome, Akbar had 
his Delhi ; if Marcus Aurelius was a philosopher 
in ermine and linen, Asoka was a saint amid a 
barbaric spread of pearl and gold ; If Homer gave 
immortaUty to tbo gods, so also Vasishta ; if Cffisar 
wrote his ‘ Commentaries,’ so did Baber ; U Itamcses 
built a pyramid of block granite, Shah Jehan built 
a dream-pyramid of wbito-Tcined marble if he- 
roes toveUed In feats ol courage and skill before 
the walls of Troy, wo can find a nobler cebo in the 
din of conflict upon the fleld of Kuretohetra. And 
above all, what neither Greece nor Home nor Egypt 
nor Assyria nor Britain nor Gaul nor China could do, 
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Tve did— rather our forefathers did Whfle Egypt 
gave her mysteries to the few, and Greece her 
mythologies to the many, Borne her philosophies 
to the select, Enshnagare his ‘Bbagavad Gita ’ and 
Gaotama his ‘Ehammapada * to the milhoa J 
“TOiat son of India is there who will not glory 
m this country f What son of Bharata is there 
who will not offer a sacnllce of duty tnd semce 
upon the altars of such a country t ' 

It IS a magzuficest appeal, and reveals a magxndcent 
patnotisjn * To cntieise some of the parallels wonld he 
an easy bnt an ungratefal task Bather let us welcome 
an utterance that shows from what lofty soorces the 
Nationalism of some Indians draws its inspiration And 
the seer, whose impassioned words these are, is so wise 
in his ontloot that one farther quotation is justified — 
"India in the fulnesB of tune cannot hut have 
complete independence When tho exact time wdl 
be, onr children or their children should decide, 
not we . We ought to prepare the way. not 
fix a time limit If India is ever to separate (from 
Britain) it should be a peaceful separation. 

This may be thirty years hence, or three hundred 
years hence Wo must bear in mind the fact 
that not nntiJ wc acquire a strong na tionol character 
and national material strength can 'tic safely dis 
pense with the sapenDtcndencc of Groat Britain 
The eatanlo' rule of 3Ir Gandhi Is really an 
angelic rule It pres us just tho opportunity and 
tranquillity needed to weed out our weatncsscs and 
manure our virtues Wc learnt to think fop our 
selves under the safety assunng banner of England 
let ns under tho samo banner learn to put our 
thoughts and our ideals in tho concrete mould of 
achieaemcnt ’’ 

O si Sic omnes/ This Is Indian Nationalism at its 
best. The more there is of this kind tlie better for 
India, for Britain, and for tlio world. Tho misfortune is 
that It is Nationalism of another kind altogether of whlcii 
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wo hear most, and India hears moat too • a nationalism 
without perspective when It surveys the past, and with 
a strange blindness to defects when it comes to estimate 
the capacities of the India of the present But that the 
sounder saner nationalism la m India all the time is 
never to be forgotten It has its exponents m the now 
National and Brovmcial Legislative Councils, though 
the other kind are there too In our own Mother of 
Parliaments dare we say that all arc wise ? In the 
multiphcation of the inaer exponents and the diminish- 
ing of the unwise lies India’s hope 

Yet nothing is more certain than that if to morrow 
the Bustammg and restraining power of Bntam were 
to be withdrawn, the day after to morrow would see 
the summary end of all these Councils and the extmction 
of the dawning hope of an Indian nation As things are 
to day in India, the old forces that kept the peoples of 
India apart through all her history, are still infimtely 
stronger than ace the forces which are slowly working * 
for consohdation and umon 

in 

There is one institution m India to day which draws 
Its representatives from all parts and all races of India, 
which holds its great Assembhes and Councils, and which 
would contmue to hold them, even if Britain’s connection 
with India ended, and India were broken into fragments 
once agam This is the ChrtsUan Church India does 
not contain another institution so truly national It 13 
Indian to a degree that tho Councils of the State know 
nothing of It knows no distinctions of race or colour 
or station It is not of Bengal nor Madras nor Bombay 
nor tho Panjab it is of India The antagomsms of 
Hindu and Mohammedan are lier© unknown, the sepa- 
rating influences between caste man and out caste do 
not exist All are Indian, tfiid Indian they will remain, 
whatever may come The Church is Indum , its mem 
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bers are brothers one of another, and throngh the Church 
they hare realised, first of all India’s people, what an 
Indian nation means 

To-day the very intensity of tins realisation is the 
cause of difiiculties in the work of Christian Missions 
Some instances of this have been referred to in the 
narrative of our PUgnmage, and many more might be 
given The spirit of Nationalism, winch is active and 
vocal in Indian politics, is active and vocal m Church 
matters too It would be strange were it otherwise , 
and here too it finds exponents, wise and tmwise In 
the Church, as in the State, there are extremists and there 
are moderates, ardent leaders who think that the time 
has come when the Church will best progress by bving 
her own life, qmte apart from the Mother Churches of 
the West, to whom she owes her birth And there are 
other leaders who more truly represent the mmd of the 
tank and file of the membership, when they urge that 
the tune for such separation has not yet come Leaders 
of the former section sometimes are apt to say things 
in their keen enthusiasm that jar upon the car of the 
Mother Churches, who have not ceased to love their 
Indian children, though admittedly they have been 
slow to realise how very much these children of theirs 
have grown But then the words of the moderate men 
arc heard, and the note of affection that was obsetued 
in the fonner speech hero gets emphasised It seemed 
to me when in India that the extremer spokesmen for 
the Indian Church were rather given to takmg their 
cue from the politicians of the 8ame*cla88, and were too 
forgetful of the essential difference existing between 
the relationship borne to the Indian (fiiurch by fbe 
Churches of Sntam, and that which Bntam hears to 
India Bntam, in tho Providence of Ood, has been and 
13 the guardian of India, but the tie that links the , 
Churches of these two countries together is of a much 
more tender and intimate kind The Churches of the 
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West liavo teen the inotbcTa and tlio nnrsmg mothers 
of the Churct now rising into prominence m India. 
Thcio is a family tie hero too sacred to bo lightly sovered. 

Just at present, where tho national note in Ohnreh 
Ufo IS heard most strongly is In tho dcslro ejprosscd by 
many Indian Christian leaders for a larger share in tho 
giddanco and tho management of tho Missions sent 
from the Western Churches. It Is an echo, or a parallel, 
of tho political developments in the State. There tho 
system of a Diarchy Is bomg tned : certam departments 
of the public sorvicQ being entrusted to Indian Ministers 
of State, who arc responsible to the Indian Legislature, ' 
while other departments are ‘ reserved ’ for tho control 
of the Imperial Oovemment. Sometbmg of tho same 
kind IS what la now urged tor adoption by tho Missions 
— a Diarchy under which parts of tho Mission operations 
would he * tranaferred * to tho Indian Church Councils 
or Preabytenca, and other parts ‘ reserved ’ for the con- 
trol of tho missionanos and tho Dome Boards Of tho 
general prmciple there la widespread approval , but mani- 
festly there arc circumstances in the Mission sphere 
that dd not make the parallel of the State procedure 
entirely applicable Especially is this the case m regard 
to tho funds to bo employed The State funds ‘ trans- 
ferred ’ to the administration of tho Indian Legislatures 
are raised m India, and contributed by tho people of 
India Tho funds of the Missions are almost wholly 
contributed by the Churches In Bntam and America— 
for India undoubtedly, and therefore it la right and 
helpful to take codnsel with tho Indian Church as to 
their host expenditure But their source is m the West, 
and lt*would seem that, as a conscqucnco, tho prepon- 
derating voice regarding their application must still for 
a timo be tho voice of tho West— or if of the East, it 
should have the West’s approval 
These and other considerations of a like kind make 
tho State precedent, while useful, as mdicatmg a method, 
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bers are brothers one of another, and throngh the Chnrch 
they have realised, first of a]] India’s people, •what an 
Indian nation means 

To day the Tcry intensity of this rcahsation is the 
cause of diiBcnlties in the ■work of Christian Missions 
Some instances of this have been referred to m the 
narrative of onr Pilgmnagc, and many more might he 
given The spirit of Nationalism, which is active and 
vocal m Indian pohtics, is active and vocal m Church 
matters too It would be strange were it otherwise , 
and here too it finds exponente, wise and imwise In 
the Chnrch, as m the State, there are extremists and there 
are moderates, ardent leaders who think that the time 
has ‘come when the Church will best progress by hving 
her own life, qmto apart from the Mother Churches of 
the West, to whom she owes her birth And there are 
other leaders who more truly represent the mind of tho 
rank and file of the membership, when they urge that 
the timo for such separation baa not yet come Loaders 
of the former section sometimes are apt to say things 
in then keen enthusiasm that jar upon fbo car of the 
Mother Churches, who have not ceased to lore their 
Indian chUdreu, though admittedly they have been 
slow to realise how very maeb these cbiidren of theirs 
have grown Bnt then tho words of the moderate men 
are heard, and the note of afTcctiou that was obscured 
in tho former speech hero gets omphasUed It seemed 
to mo when m India that tho oxtremcr spokesmen for 
the Indian Church wore rather given to taking their 
cue from tho poUtlcians of tho same class, and were too 
forgetful of tho essential dilTcrcaco cjisting between 
the relationship borne to tho Indian Church by tho 
Churches of Bntam, and (bat which Bnfain boars to 
ludht Bntain, m tho Frovidcnco of God, has been and 
IS tho guardian of India , hut the tie that finks the 
Churches of these two countries together is of a rooeb 
more tender and intimate kind The Cburehcs of the 
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West have \>ccn the inothcxs and the nursing-mothOT 
of the Cbnrch now riang into prominence In India. 
There is a family tie hero too sacred to bo lightly severca. , 
dust at present, where the national note In Chnrch 
life Is heard most strongly is In the desire expressed by 
many Indian Christian .leaders for ft larger share in the 
guidance and the management of tlio Slisslons sent 
from the Westcni Churches. It U an echo, or a parallel, 
of the political developments in the State. There the 
system of a'Diarchy is being tried: certain departments 
oi the puhhc serrice heing entrusted to Indian Ministers 
of State, who arc responsible to the Indian Le^latuic, ' 
while other departments are * reserved ’ for the control 
of the Imperial Government. Something of the same 
Idnd is what Is now urged for adoption by the Missions 
—a Diarchy under which parts of the Mission operations 
wonld be ‘ transferred ’ to the Indian Church Councils 
or Presbyteries, and other parts * reserved ’ for the con* 
trol of the missionaries and the llomo Boards. Of tho 
general principle there is widespread approval } but mani- 
festly there are circumstances in the Mission sphere 
that do not make tho parallel of the State procedure 
entirely applicable. Especially is this tho case in regard 
to the funds to be cmployccL Tho State funds ‘ trans- 
ferred’ to thaadmudatration of tho Indian Legislatures 
are raised in India, and contributed by tho people of 
India.. Tho funds of tho Missions aro almost wholly 
contributed by the Churches in Britain and America 


for India undoubtedly*, and thereforo it is right and' 
helpful to take codnsel with tho Indian Church as to 
their beat expenature. But their sourco is in the West 
and it ‘Would aoem that, as a couBcqueuce, tho prouon* 
derating voice regarding their ojQst itfW 

a ttae bo thojota of tho -WoBt-or u of tho East 
Bhonltl baT6 the tVcst'8 opproTal. ’ ‘ 

These opa other comidenitioiis of a lite ~ , 
tho State pTeoeaeot,^hUep8eW, a, tatetag^lSioa" 
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not suitablo as a perfect craniple. Bat the principle 
of Diaroliy 13 accepted ftnd welcomed by oil tbe JBssions 
in regard to tbeir nork. What needi to bo dene now, 
and is bemg done, ts to work out a echenie, or many 
eclicines, of Diarcliy In tbe nlKed sphere of Church and 
Blission, which aliall give increasing scope for the healthy 
nationalism of the Church, add to tho real efllclcncy 
of thoHission, and maintain tho loving concord bctiiccn 
Eastern Chnrch nnJl Weatem MiaMon imbroken. 

. ..-V ^ ► 

• that th^ro'aTO elements in the atmosphere of Indli 
to-day 'that make Christian Missions morn diflJcuIt than 
they once were is unquestionable. But this tilao Is un- 
* qucationiblo ; these very elements are fumisbmg a noble 
inspiration and a eplcndid spur to the uliolo missiouar}* 
enterpriso in India. Indbvis allic, India is at a crisis 
of her history, India is being tested os to her capacities, 
and given opportunities of trimnplmt response such as 
in all her long Idstory'hcr people never >et have had. 
And Clirlstian Missions bold in Ibtir pit the jme rower 
that can inako India oroerge pnrUirdt Jo''tifled,^'and 
triuniph.aDtI That Power Is CUrisi, Only "in Chn«t 
will India ilnd the unity that will nt long Ij 4 make Jier 
n.nation But' aho will find it In Jlim. IVkat an appeal 
^ to th^» Chri?tf.in Churrhcei lies in that one tuft 1 tlliat 
ft 'ringing •^caU to ChristwA ^nlghfhoofl J' It li^o <-a*y 

eolerpriso to whlrti the call piirs * Nay,' It U 

the most difheidt Inf the wliole wide Field 
and thcro lies I'W glob'- India li the ' WVtem I’ront ’ 
in the Holy War. It U (be front wl«re the fight for 
Christ is iwlmps the acr> h4l^lp<(, mi<l will In' 
long, but it is .the fight whero vieforj wflj mean the 
final triumph of the I^td, 


ro fAT^ttr »p ». 
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